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Art  I.  Die  Gefchichte  der  Schweitzer,  i.  e.  The  III- 
Jlory  of  the  Swifs,  by  John  Muller,  Fart  I.  Bojlon ,  1780* 

t  |  ^  HERE  are  men  fill!  extant,  and  thofe  not  of  the 
I  leaft  rank  in  literary  fame,  who,  from  partial 
bbfervation  and  rooted  prejudices,  peremptorily  afcribe 
to  nations  a  general  chara&erof  dullnefs  and  ignorance* 
The  rapid  decay  of  every  fort  of  bigotry  renders  it 
probable,  that  ho  fuch  mail  will  exift  in  the  next  cen« 
turv. 

The  Germans  have  met  with  more  obloquy  of  this 
nature  than  perhaps  any  other  people;  and,  in  fomd 
refpefls,  it  mull  be  owned,  not  without  reafon.  Nc? 
One  that  reads  at  all  dan  poflibly  deny  them  a  claim  to 
profound  learning  ;  but  their  manner  of  difplayihg  that 
learning,  their  tafle,  their  judgement  in  ihort,  has  fel- 
dom  met  with  the  approbation  of  even  the  molt  irtl- 
partial  critics. 

Were  I  allowed  to  affgn  a  caufe  for  this  reproach,  I 
ihould  fuggeft  that  if,  as  I  am  inclined  to  think,  an 
extravagant  third  after  knowledge  does  often  check  the 
flights  of  genius,  and  retard  the  progrefs  of  reafon,-  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  Germans  Ihould  hitherto  have 
been  beh‘ind-hand  in  works  of  tafle  and  eloquence. — - 
Who  that  has  viflted  their  feminaries  of  learning  till 
within  tliefe  thirty  years,  has  not  obferved  the  ardor 
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and  diligence  with  which  promifcuous  fcience  ufed  to 
be  inculcated,  without  leaving  the  fludent  time  for  re¬ 
coil  eftion,  or  for  the  exertion  of  innate  powers  ? — - 
Hence  that  chaos  of  compilations  and  commentaries  for 
which  other  nations,  whilfl:  they  derive  from  them  a 
great  part  of  their  erudition,  treat  the  authors  with  un¬ 
generous  contempt :  hence  the  loads  of  tranflations, 
imitations,  repub'iications,  with  which  their  preffes 
daily  teem  :  hence  al lb  (as  that  knowledge  is  hill  in 
great  vogue  among  them)  that  eagernefs  for  the  anec¬ 
dotes  of  the  day,  and  for  the  earlieft  literary  intelligence* 
which,  when  it  is  the  effeft  of  a  natural  difpofition,  is 
a  fure  Indication  of  a  little  mind,  and  at  belt  only  ferves 
to  propagate  errors* 

But  thofe  who  have  attended  to  the  hate  of  German 
literature  hnce  the  days  of  Leibnitz,  who  difpelled  the 
fcholahie  mill  that  darkened  reafon ;  of  Wolf,  who 
propagated  found  ph’rlofophy  by  his  luminous  manner  of 
treating  it ;  of  Gottfched,  who  combined  tahe  with 
fcience,  and  laid  open  to  his  countrymen  the  treafures 
of  their  language  •,  thofe,  I  fay,  who  have  candidly  ex¬ 
amined  the  works  of  German  authors  hnce  that  period, 
will,  I  am  perfuaded,  allow  that  this  cenfure  is  no  longer 
due  to  them,  and  that  even  the  German  Belles-Lettres 
are  now  an  objedl  worth  attention.  Without  either  an 
Auguftus  or  a  Leo,  they  now  emulate  the  glory  of  thofe 
diftinguifhed  ages  :  they  have  (haken  off  literary  fervL 
lity ;  and,  with  the  confidence  they  have  acquired,,  their 
efforts  cannot  be  wholly  unluccefsful. — -The  example  of 
other  nations  has  at  length  taught  them  the  maxim  fa 
neceffary  to  candidates  for  fame, 

Qui  fibi  fidit. 

Dux,  reglt  examen. 

A  maxim,  for  the  want  of  which,  many  a  bright  genius 
has  died  away  unnoticed,  and  which  has  procured  a  tem¬ 
porary  reputation  to  many  a  conceited  coxcomb. 

The  iirlt  Hep  the  Germans  have  made  towards  giving 
le  fcope  to  the  efforts  of  genius,  has  been  to  (hake 
off  the  tramels  of  fuperfluous  erudition. — Their  beft 
authors  no  longer  blufh  to  write  in  their  own  language  ; 
and  the  number  of  eminent  works  publifhed  in  German. 
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within  thefe  thirty  years,  is  already  too  great  to  be  here 
enumerated. — Among  thefe,  Mr.  Muller’s  “  Hiftory  of 
.Swifter!  and,”  will  no  doubt  obtain  no  inconfiderable 
rank.  The  applaufe  with  which  it  has  been  received 
by  the  German  critics  (who  do  not  fcruple  to  equal 
it  to  the  beft  performances  of  that  nature  both  of  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  times)  has  induced  me  to  lay  the 
following  account  of  it  before  the  public. 

As  far  as  the  author  has  been  guided  by  example, 
it  is  evident,  that  he  has  formed  himfelf  upon  the 
ancient  models,  particularly  of  Thucydides  and  Taci¬ 
tus  ;  but  fortunately  he  had  a  fub*]e<ft  lefs  gloomy 
than  either  of  them.  The  Grecian  could  never  lofe 
fight  of  the  woes  he  knew  the  Pelouonnefian  war  had 
brought  upon  his  country  :  and  the  great  foul  of  the 
Roman  pours  forth,  in  every  page,  its  forrow  and  indig¬ 
nation  at  the  degraded  ftate  of  mankind,  in  the  period 
he  deferibes.  Whereas  the  work  before  us  exhibits  the 
chearful  pi<fture  of  a  ftate  rifing,  under  a  variety  of 
circumftances,  from  the  moft  noble  exertions  of  human 
nature.— A  pi&ure  which,  as  the  original  has  not  yet 
outgrown  its  early  features,  may  be  drawn  with  the 
greater  truth  and  accuracy ;  and  thence  offer  to  the  phi- 
lofophic  mind  and  to  the  politician,  a  curious  and  in- 
terefting  difplay  of  the  feveral  fprings,  which,  with  few 
variations,  give  rife  to  all  civil  focieties. 

The  Preface  contains  a  very  fhort,  but  compreheniivc, 
view  of  the  progrefs  of  civilization  in  the  northern  and 
weflern  parts  of  Europe.  This  is  carried  down  to  our 
days,  and  concludes  with  the  chara&er  of  a  great  prince. 
—Of  this  paffage,  the  following  is  the  fenfe,  though  not 
the  lpirit  : 

Speaking  of  the  great  perfection  to  which  the  art  of 
war  had  been  brought— “  Things,”  fays  he,  “  were  in 
6i  this  ftate  of  maturity  for  great  events,  when  Frederic 

afeended  the  throne— Whil ft  the  houfe  of  Auftria 
“  might  have  railed  itfelf  into  a  moft  formidable  mo- 
c<  n^rcliy,  by  a  wife  adminiftration  of  many  extenfive, 
iC  rich,  and  till  then  neglected  provinces,  he,  even  with- 
is  out  allies,  dared  a  conflift  between  his  then  limited  do- 
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<c  minions  and  that  enormous  power*— -He  trained  his 
((  troops  to  the  moft  refined  difcipline  more  indefatit 
gably  in  time  of  peace  than  in  the  mid  ft  of  danger; 
he  new-modelled  his  cavalry;  he  combined  the  ardor 
of  heroifm  with  the  moft  accurate  pbfervation,  pre? 
cifion  with  unexampled  fpeed  ;  in  the  foldier,  fpirit 
with  fubordination.  By  Amplifying  his  ta&ics,  he 
provided  equally  for  the  (lability  in  the  effence,  and 
for  an  occafional  pliancy  in  the  modes.  The  fuccefs 
of  his  motions  was  more  frequently  the  effe<ft  ;of  his 
quicknefs  than  of  a  fuperiority  of  force.  He  left  no¬ 
thing  to  fortune,  infomuch  that  after  the  vieftory  of 
“  Keffelfdorf  his  terms  were  not  higher  than  they  had 
been  before:  and  without  dominions,  with  new-raifed 
forces,  he  difputed  every  inch  of  ground  again  ft  one 
half  of  Europe. -?-He  never  feared,  nor  yet  pro¬ 
longed  a  wai\---After  a  long  peace,  he  brought  an 
army  of  veterans  into  the  field-— And  of  three  wars, 
he  left  no  traces  in  his  country  but  triumphs  and  con- 
quered  provinces.  From  the  contemplation  of  all 
cc  Europe,  he  was  ever  ready  to  look  down  on  the 
meaneft  peafant.  Every  thing  was  ealy  to  him,  and 
the  leaft  thing  he  confidered  as  a  part  of  great  ones. 
In  a  word,  he  commanded,  fought,  governed,  wrote, 
encouraged  arts,  and  enjoyed  life,  as  if  he  had  been 
born  for  only  one  of  thefe  employments. 

<c  Ever  have  fortune  and  fame  been  the  refult  of  per¬ 
severance/’ 

Mr.  M?  unwilling  to  interrupt  his  reader,  and 
to  load  his  page  with  the  multiplicity  of  quotations, 
without  which,  however,  an  hiftory  is  mere  romance, 
has  provided  for  the  authenticity  of  his  work,  by 
an  ample  chronological  Catalogue  of  his  documents.— 
They  are  taken  from  ancient  authors,  monuments,  and 
infa  iptious,  and  from  modern  contemporary  writers  and 
chronologies.  At  the  head  of  his  modern  vouchers  we 
find  the  following  Angular  note*, 

“  The  proprietors  of  the  MS.  documents  refufe  to 
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divulge  their  names  ;  the  reafon  they  afftgn  for  it  is, 
that  ere  now,  in  the  1 8  th  century,  in  the  in  id.  ft  ot 
Europe,  and  in  the  face  of  civilized  nations,  aburgp- 
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ft  matter  and  fenatehave  not  fcrupled  to  doom  a  learned 
man  [Wafer]  to  an  ignominious  death,  on  the  mere 
“  fufpicion  of  iome  linifler  intention  in  the  ufe  of  an  old 
letter.  Darknefs  and  myftery  have  too  long  fcreened 
“  flares  and  minifters  from  the  eye  of  the  world:  juffice 
“  a:  length  calls  forth  the  Hiftoric  Mufe  to  her  affif- 
“  tamce.” 

Is  it  to  be  wondered,  that  the  work  of  fo  free  a  writer 
appears  without  the  ufual  fan&ion  of  the  magiflrates  ? 
ajid  that  the  place  where  it  is  printed  is  not  avowed  i 
This  volume  contains  only  the  firft  book,  which 
brings  the  hiftory  down  to  the  year  1393  ;  it  confifls  of 
thirty  chapters*— After  rapidly  delineating,  in  the  firffc 
chapter,  the  Hate  of  this  country  during  the  fuccef- 
fion  of  the  Roman,  Gothic,  Lombard,  and  Frank 
monarchies,  our  Author  relates,  as  briefly,  in  the  fe? 
cond,  the  traditional  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the 
Swifs,  by  which  are  here  meant  only  the  people  of  the 
three  valleys  of  Switz,  Uri,  and  iJnderwald.  Their 
fongs  and  faws  derive  them  from  Scandinavia  ;  from 
whence  about  6000  are  faid  to  have  migrated  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  famine;  and  fo  prevalent  is  this  opinion, 
that  when  Guflavus  Adolphus  fent  ambaffadors  to  foli- 
cit  the  abidance  of  the  Swifs,  he  did  not  omit  to  ufe 
the  argument  of  a  common  origin.  Their  mutual  con¬ 
federacy  is  recorded  in  the  documents  of  the  twelfth 
century,  the  oldeil  extant.  “  Nor  will  it  be  eafy,” 
fays  our  author,  “  to  find  a  people,  which,  like  this* 
**  has,  by  one  uniform  conduft,  maintained  an  abfolute 
*c  independence  from  the  earliefl  period  of  their  hif- 
“  tory  to  this  very  day.” 

The  third  chapter  opens  with  the  difputes  between 
the  people  of  Switz  and  the  neighbouring  abbot  of 
Einfiedlen  for  paflures,  which,  before  the  Swifs  had 
cleared  them,  were  wild  forefls,  granted,  as  the  abbot  pre¬ 
tended,  by  an  emperor  to  this  foundation.  The  emperor, 
whofe  predeceifor  had  founded  the  abbey,  favoured  this 
claim;  the  neighbouring  prelates  denounced  their  anathe¬ 
mas  ;  but  nothing  could  intimidatetbispeople.  “It  is  well 
knowp,’5  faid  they  to  the  emperor,  u  that  our  forefathers 
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**  neverlod  or  fur  rendered  their  liberties;  they  voluntarily 
fought  for  the  patronage  of  the  emperor,  for  whiclfe 
their  military  fervices  have  amply  rewarded  him.—  • 
If  the  emperor  pleafes  to  grant  the  property  we  have 
inherited  from  our  ancedors  to  the  rapacious  monks, 
e<  what  need  we  his  protection?  henceforth  let  our  right- 
€i  arm  protect  us.  — -  <s  The  Germans  were  enflaved, 
€i  all  Italy  was  oppreffed:  a  final!  people  fituated  be- 
tween  both,  without  a  chief,  without  fupport,  difcoun- 
tenanted,  and  foon  after  profcribed  by  the  emperor, 
**  excommunicated  by  the  clergy  ;  this  little  people 
neither  feared  the  emperor,  nor  the  awful  weapons 
of  the  church  and  this  in  the  twelfth  century.” 
Thefe  feuds  introduce  an  account  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  nobility  and  ecclefiaftical  eitablifliments. — Among 
the  former,  the  lords  of  Rapperfwyl  and  Lensburg  are 
the  mod  difiinguilhed,  but  their  poffeffions  devolved 
loon  after  by  marriages  to  the  houfe  of  Habsburg.— 
The  fourth  chapter  treats  of  the  rife  of  that  fortunate 
race,  and  of  courfe  dwells  particularly  on  Rudolph  the 
firft,  who,  emerging  from  obfeurity,  foared  to  the  impe¬ 
rial  throne.  The  dignity  of  his  mind,  the  fimplicity  of 
bis  manners,  and  the  great  field  of  aftion  in  which  his 
talents  were  difplayed,  cannot  but  afford  ample  mate¬ 
rials  to  a  fikilful  artid ;  nor  do  I  think  our  author  has 
been  wanting  in  the  ufe  of  them.  Without  giving  an 
afoft  rafted  charafter  of  this  great  man,  he  leaves  the 


reader  to  form  his  idea  of  him  from  his  aftions. 

In  a  war  he  had  with  the  bifhop  of  Bafie,  and  the  abbot 
of  St,  Gallen,  Rudolph  felt  his  inability  to  cope  with  both. 
One  day  the  abbot  was  fitting  at  table,  with  feverai  of 
his  clergy  and  fecular  retainers— the  count  of  Habsburg: 
with  only  two  attendants,  was  announced,  and,  after 
foiTie  hefitation,  admitted.  “  1  have  been  your  foe,”  fays 
Rudolph,  taking  the  abbot  by  the  hand,44  becaufe  I  am 
not  your  vaffal  (the  difpute  related  to  a  feudal  fein- 
neury)  :  let  your  vaffals  determine  our  difference  ;  I 
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nobles  of  St.  Gallen  marched  out  with  him  againft  the 
bifhop. 

His  ufual  drefs  was  a  plain  blue  coat,  which  in  the 
field  he  once  darned  himfelf.— -A  woman  who  mi  (look 
him  for  a  private  foldier  once  fcolded  him,  and  even  be- 
ipattered  him  with  dirty  water;  the  ponilhment  he  in- 
iiifled  was  to  make  her  repeat  the  fame  opprobrious 
language  in  the  prefence  of  his  court,  himfelf  being 
feated  on  his  throne. 


The  petulancy  of  his  youth,  and  his  uoreftramed  in- 
continency,  are  features  not  omitted  by  the  hifiorian,  who 
is  no  panegyrid. 

Hence  we  are  brought  back~to  the  three  valleys  to 
which  the  friend Ih ip  of  Rudolph,  who  loved  brave  men, 
had  redored  perfe&  tranquillity*  The  topographical 
defcriDtion  is  as  animated  as  it  is  concife.  (<  Thefe  vai- 

A. 

“  leys  open  to  a  long  meandering  lake,  which  in  fome 
6C  places  is  not  three,  and  in  others  upwards  of  twenty 
££  miles  in  breadth.  It  widens  and  contracts  abruptly. 
“  In  fome  places  it  is  deep  between  craggy  precipices, 
££  in  others  it  fpreads  among  luxuriant  fields,  woods,  and 
<£  numberlefs  habitations,  offering  repeated  contrails  be- 
t£  tween  the  foft  fmiles  of  nature  and  the  pdoom  of 
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a 
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£  dreary  wilds. —  It  is  often  violently  agitated  by  winds 
from  Mount  St.  Gotthard, — the  furrounding  rocks 
confine  the  furious  temped  within  narrow  bounds:— 
then  is  its  rage  terrific — fevvare  then  the  landing-places, 
the  bare  headlong  deep  reaching  from  on  high  far 
S£  down  into  the  dark  abyfs.” 

I  mud  have  leave  to  contrail  this  bold  fcenery  with  a 
more  placid  iketeh  in  the  fecond  chapter. 

u  Switz  lies  at  the  foot  of  Alps  abounding  in  rich 
“  padures. — The  fined  meadows  extend  to  the  borders 
££  ol  the  lake.  The  fur  rounding  mountains  do  not  ex- 
*c  ceed  a  moderate  height;  their  tides  are  variegated  with 
iC  finding  verdure,  and  the  dufky  hue  of  forefts.  Several 
“  of  their  fummits  are  bare  rocks.— This  alternate  mix- 
<£  ture  of  folemn  waffe,  and  of  peaceful  docks  and  (hep*. 
<£  herds  on  the  downy  turf*,  the  play  cf  the  fun-beams 
(C  on  the  mafify  breaks,’ difplnying  a  variety  of  brown, 
“  red,  grey,  and  innumerable  other  tints:  the  purenefs  of 
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6t  the  air,  the  confcioufnefs  of  perfefl  fecurity  furroundeci 
“  by  everlading  walls;  the  eafe  and  freedom  of  a  paf- 
toral  life ;  all  thefe  infpire  a  contented  mirth,  and  a 
u  vigorous  intrepidity: — and  here  do  we  find  the  earlied 
u  veftiges  of  our  liberty  ** 

If  thofe  who  underhand  the  original  will  Compare 
thefe  palfages  with  fome  of  the  mod  hr  iking  local  de- 
feriptions  in  Tacitus*,  they  will  perhaps  hefitate  on 
which  to  hx  the  preference.  If  they  reflect  that  our  au¬ 
thor’s  paintings  are  all  originals  from  nature,  whilft  the 
Roman  in  general  copied  from  reports,  and  no  doubt  em¬ 
bellished  from  imagination,  they  will  perhaps  no  longer 
hefitate. 

The  fifth  chapter  contains  an  account  of  the  rife  of 
the  Houfc  of  Auflria*  Albert  received  from  his  father 
Rudolph  a  great  part  of  the  dominions  he  had  wreffed 
from  the  King  of  Bohemia.  The  prevalency  of  Albert’s 
power,  and  his  afpiring  ambition,  induced  mofl  of  the 
imali  neighbouring  dates  to  court  his  protection,  which 
in  fad:  Was  acknowledging  his  fupremacy.  “  To  the 
“  Swifs  alone  dependence  appeared  ignominious. — A 
66  third  of  powder  is  natural  to  all  men  ;  but  thofe  only 
obey  who  are  pleafed  with  their  fetters.  A  date 
“  without  allies,  a  people  without  money,  in  a  country 
without  bread,  untutored,  but  by  nature,  in  the  arts 
t£  of  policy  and  wai*j  this  date,  this  people,  albert  theif  in- 
“dependency  through  ages— and  that  becauie  they 
<f  are  determined  to  maintain  it.”  - 

The  manner  in  which  the  Swifs  druggled  for  their  in¬ 
dependence  on  this  oecadon  is  difplayed  in  the  next 
chapter.  Albert  held  hereditary  edates  in  the  valleys; 
the  abbey  of  Einfiedlen,  and  ail  the  furroufiding  petty 
dates,  were  under  his  protection— -to  refid  his  influence 
mud  therefore  have  appeared  the  extreme  of  rafhnefs. 
His  bailiffs  were  indructed  to  curb  the  dubborn  fpirit  of 
this  people,  and  they  failed  not  to  execute  their  orders 
with  wanton  cruelty.  The  people  were  patient  for  fome 
time — at  length  “  Werner  Staufach,  of  Switz  depped 
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et  into  his  boat,  and  crofted  over  to  his  friend  Walter 
“  Furft,  a  rich  peafant  of  Uri.  He  found  there  a  fprightly 
youth,  who  was  unknown  to  him.  Walter  told  him 
u  he  was  Arnold  the  foil  of  Henry  of  Melchthal  of  Un- 
<c  derwald, — he  had  {truck  a  fervant  of  the  bailiff,  who 
cC  had  attempted  to  take  away  his  father’s  oxen,  and  had 
(<  added,  thatpeafants  fliould  draw  the  plough  themfelves : 
e<  for  this  offence  the  eyes  of  the  aged  father  have  been 
“  put  out :  the  youth  lied,  and  lies  here  concealed* 
fC  After  much  difcourfe  on  their  oppreffed  condition, 
u  and  particularly  lamenting  that  there  was  no  longer 
(<  any  accefs  to  the  Emperor,  they  refolved  to  hear  it  no 
c£  longer.  They  then  agreed  on  meetings  at  Rubli,  a 
<6  held,  in  a  wild  folitary  place,  on  the  lake,  between 
Uri  and  Underwalden.  They  came  thither  through 
tf  fecret  paths,  and  Werner  in  his  boat.  Thefe  meet- 
“  ings  were  frequent,  and  always  at  night.  The  night 
cc  of  theWednefday  before  Martinmafs  each  brought  ten 
worthies  of  his  valley  ;  thefe  thirty-three  peafants  de- 
<c  liberated,  without  fear  or  paffion,  on  a  confederacy 
againft  the  houfe  of  Habfburg.”  The  terms  being 
fettled, — “  whilft  with  tranquil  countenances  and  loyal 
6C  hands  each  beheld  and  grafped  his  friend  ;  whilft  at 
<c  this  inftant  they  were  all  wrapt  in  the  contemplation 
<c  of  the  fate  of  their  whole  pofterity  *,  the  tnree  leaders 
(C  held  up  their  hands  to  heaven,  and,  in  the  name  of 
“  God,  who  had  created  man  to  natural  freedom,  fwore, 
“  jointly  and  bravely,  to  affert  that  freedom.  The 
cc  thirty  heard  the  oath,  and  repeated  it.  After  this  they 
<c  all  went  home,  foddered  their  cattle,  and  obferved  a 
“  profound  fecrecy.”  The  manner  in  which  the  bailiffs 
were  foon  after  taken  and  conveyed  to  the  frontiers,  with¬ 
out  fhedding  one  drop  of  blood,  is  another  interefting 
paftage,  which  the  limits  of  an  abftra<ft  prevents  my 
laying  before  the  reader.  The  Emperor  fcarce  knew  how 
to  refent  this  treatment,  none  of  his  property  having 
been  molefled- 

All  we  find  in  the  7th  chapter  is  fome  diffentions  be¬ 
tween  the  Swifs  and  the  Abbot  of  Einfiedlen,  which 
were  accommodated  by  the  people  of  Zurich.  The  8  th 
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contains  an  account  of  the  firrt  war  this  people  waged 
with  the  houfe  of  Auilria.  Frederic  L  fucceeded  his  fa¬ 
ther  Albert,  Duke  Leopold,  his  brother,  prepared  to 
attack  the  Swifs  on  all  fides,  and  doomed  them  to  de- 
rtru&ion.  They  being  apprized  only  of  his  march  to¬ 
wards  the  northern  frontiers  of  the  canton  Switz,  ported 
themfelves,  to  the  number  of  1300,  on  Mount  Sattel, 
which  commands  the  pafs  at  Morgarten.  “  Fifty  Swifs, 
“  who  in  the  former  rtruggle  had  been  banifhed  by  the 
£C  people,  came  to  the  frontiers,  and  begged  they  might 
ce  have  leave  to  prove  themfelves  worthy  of  their  free- 
u  dom  and  their  country,  by  bravely  fighting  for  the 
cc  public  caule  ;—they  were  refufed.  The  reafon  of 
this  refufal  is  not  known ;  but  this  is  known,  that 
their  generous  fpirit,  uninfluenced  by  private  partion, 
“  led  them  to  expofe  their  lives  for  their  country  even 
againrt  its  confent— They  took  port  above  Mor- 
s‘  garten, 

“  The  15th  of  Gflober,  1315,  dawned- — the  fun 
darted  its  firrt  rays  on  the  fhields  and  helmets  of  the 
te  approaching  enemy— their  fwords  and  fpears  glirtened 
as  tar  as  the  eve  could  reach  ;  and  this  was  the  firrt 
c<  army  known  to  have  entered  Switzerland.  So  formi- 
Si  dable  a  hort  at  the  inlets  of  their  country,  was  viewed 
“  by  the  Swifs  with  various  fenfations— Momfort 
t(  Tettnang  led  the  van  of  the  Duke’s  cavalry  into  the  pafs. 

T he  fifty  faw  it,  but  fullered  him  to  proceed  ; — no 
H  iooner  was  the  narrov/  road  between  the  mountain  and 
“  the  lake  (Egeri)  filled  with  crowded  ranks  of  the 
“  enemy’s  horie,  than  thefe  fifty  hurled  down  inceiiantly 
“  accumulated  rtones  and  fragments  of  rocks  from  on 
“  high,  which  terrifying  the  horfes,  threw  the  whole 
“  into  confufion — -then  ruffled  down  the  1300  in  full 
u  fpeed  butclofe  array,  and  fell  on  the  fide  of  the  ene- 
c*  my’s  column.  With  clubs  they  dafhed  to  pieces  the  ar~ 
£S  mour,  and  with  long  fpears  they  dealt  out  blows  and 
“  thrurts  as  occafion  offered,  their  bodily  rtrength  fup- 
(£  plying  the  want  of  manual  exercife.  The  narrownefs 
of  the  defile  admitted  of  no  evolutions,  and  the  infan- 
<f  try  behind  knew  nothing  of  the  attack.  Many  of  the 

“  flurried 
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e(  dartled  horfes  leaped  from  this  unufual  conBid  into 
“  the  lake.  Here  fell  Hapfburg,  Laufenburg,  three 
“  Bondetten,  Landenberg,  two  Hollwyls,  two  Geflers, 
“  Urikon,  with  many  noble  warriors.  At  length  the 
“  foe  gave  way  ;  but  the  country  not  allowing  the  ranks 
“  behind  to  open,  many  were  trampled  to  death  by  their 
“  own  friends,  and  dill  more  were  flain  by  the  purfuing 

Swifs.  A  general  panic  feized  the  whole  army,  and  a 
“  total  rout  fucceeded.  The  battle  laded  lefs  than  an 
“  hour  and  a  half.  The  hidorian,  John  of  Winterthur, 
“  faw  Leopold  the  fame  day  entering  that  town,  pale, 
**  fullen,  and  difmayed.” 

Three  hundred  of  the  Swifs  immediately  eroded  the 
lake,  and  before  night  defeated  two  bodies  of  invaders, 
who  had  penetrated  into  the  valley  of  Underwalden  by 
water,  and  over  the  wedern  mountains.  This  glorious 
day  is  dill  the  great  fedival  of  the  country. 

The  9th  chapter  continues  the  hidory  of  this  people 
down  to  the  year  1332.  They  were  as  jealous  of  their 
fpi ritual  as  of  their  civil  independence.  Farther  diden- 
tions  with  the  Abbot  of  Einfiedlen  are  the  fubjedt  of  this 
chapter. 

“  In  time  of  war  the  abbot  did  what  is  cudomary  in 
c<  war — in  peace  he  excommunicated  as  a  prelate.  This 
<c  feemed  indecent  to  the  Swifs  •,  and  the  bearers  of  the 
“  fpiritual  fentences  had  little  reafon  to  boad  of  their  re- 
“  ception.  Whenever  the  Pope  put  the  empire  under 
<c  an  interdift,  the  Swifs  always  inlided  on  the  prieds 
u  either  continuing  to  celebrate  mafs  or  leaving  .  the 
<(  country.” 

To  he  continued. 


Art.  II.  Ejfay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  <?/pope. 

Tf  THAT  remains  to  be  faid  of  Dr.  Warton’s  book 
\  y  mud  confid  of  defultorv  obfervations  on  the 
mod  remarkable  things  that  offer,  it  being  impodible 
to  attempt  a  regular  extract  of  fuch  a  variety  of 
materials.  Having  done  with  the  Effay  on  Man,  he  next 
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proceeds  to  the  Moral  Effays,  which,  he  fays,  ‘contain 

*  all  that  is  folid  in  the  great  French  writers  who  have 
‘  treated  of  life  and  manners,  namely,  Montaigne,  Char- 
£  ron,  Rochefodcault,  La  Bruyere,  and  Pafcal,  (how 
‘  came  Moliere  omitted  in  this  catalogue  ?)  fo  that  Pope 

*  has  exhaufted  the  fcience  of  morals,  which  had  how- 

*  ever  been  treated  before  in  a  manner  the  Englifli  have 
c  no  caufe  to  be  alhamed  of,  by  Bacon  in  his  Effays, 

*  Hobbes  in  his  Treatifes,  Prior  in  his  Alma,  and  parti- 
‘  cularly  Addifon;  many  of  whofe  portraits  may  be  com- 
c  pared  with  the  mold  finifhed  touches  of  La  Bruyere.’ 

lit hough t-of  frailties  cheat  us  in  the  ref/b --affords  the 
Doclor  an  opportunity  of  giving  fome  anecdotes,  the 
mod  new  of  which  are,  that  Dr.  Clarke  and  Luther 
both  valued  themlelves  upon  their  agility  ;  the  latter  be¬ 
ing  ufed  to  box  Melan&hon’s  ears,  and  the  other  to 
a’mufe  himfelf  in  a  private  room  of  his  houfe  in  leaping 
ever  chairs  and  tables. 

*  i,  "  \  -  *  *  > 

“In  this  one  pafiicn  men  can  ftrength  employ. 

As  fits  give  vigour  juft  when  they  deftroy.” 

The  Dr.  introduces  the  ftory  of  the  dying  ufurer,  whq 
cried  out  he  could  not  lend  more  than  ten  piftoles  on 
the  crucifix ;  and  of  Malherbe,  the  reformer  of  the 
French  language,  who  refufed  to  hear  any  more  of  the 
joys  of  heaven,  if  the  prieft  could  not  deferibe  them  in  a 
purer  ftyle:  to  thefe  may  be  added  that  of  the  dying 
mathematician,  whofe  friend  having  a  mind  to  try 
whether  he  had  any  recollection  left,  came  up  to  the 
bediide,  and  afked  him  in  a  whifper,  what  was  the  fquare 
6f  12,  to  which  the  other  immediately  replied,  144. 

I11  the  remarks  on  the  Epiftlc  on  the  Characters  of 
Women,  Dr.  Warton  informs  us,  that  Bolingbroke 
thought  it  the  mafter-piece  of  Pope;  and  that  he 
himfelf  fcarce  remembers  one  of  the  characters  in  our 
comic  writers  of  the  firft  order.  If  Boileau  bears 
Pope  in  any  thing,  it  is  in  the  delicacy  and  variety  of 
the  tranfitions  in  the  tenth  fttire  on  the  fame  fubje£L 
We  are  then  told  (on  the  mention  of  the  character  of 
Atoffa)  that  in  the  laft  iilnefs  of  the  great  duke  her 
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tiufband,  when  Dr.  Mead  left  his  chamber,  the  dutchefs, 
difiiking  his  advice,  followed  him  down  flairs,  fwore  at 
him  bitterly,  and  was  going  to  tear  off  his  wig  ;  like- 
wife,  that  thefe  lines  were  fhewn  her  as  intended  for  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  but  that  (he  foon  flopped  the 
perfon  who  was  reading  them,  and  called  out  aloud,  iC  l 
cannot  be  fo  impofed  upon  ;  I  fee  plainly  enough  for 
whom  they  were  intended.” 

This  is  all  very  fenfible;  butfurely  the  Do£lor  again  fa- 
crifices  a  hecatotpb  to  friendfliip,  where  he  afferts,  that 
Young’s  Uxiiverfal  Paffion  abounds  in  wit,  obfervation  on 
life,  pleafantry,  delicacy,  and  the  moil  well-bred  raillery, 
without  a  fingle  marie  of  fpleen  or  ill-nature,  and  that  it 
is  written  with  eafe  and  familiarity  of  ftyle.  I  muft 
confefs,  it  appears  to  me,  that  far  from  this  being 
the  cafe,  this  is  a  poem  fit  to  be  produced  as  an  in- 
flance  of  all  the  faults  which  this  fort  of  poetry  can 
have.  Wit  it  certainly  has,  but  you  are  flopped  at 
almoft  every  other  verfe  with  falfe  Englifh,  low  and 
incorreft  expreffion,  and  kme  poetry.  As  you  are 
getting  on,  you  are  called  off  to  wonder  at  the  no¬ 
velty,  or  examine  the  juftice,  of  an  ailufion  you  hardly 
underhand ;  and  after  all,  the  charadlers  are  far-fetchfed 
and  ill-defined,  and  the  circpm  fiances  that  diflinguifh 
them  often  difgufling  and  indecent,  and  almofl  always 
peculiarly  coarfe  and  vulgar;  in  a  word,  the  leaf!  im¬ 
proved  by  the  reading  of  fjorace,  if  he  ever  did  read 
him,  of  any  poet  that  I  know,  and  with  the  feweft 
marks  of  having  lived  in  polifhed  fociety,  Young  feems 
to  have  all  the  faults  of  Juvenal,  without  one  of  his 
merits.  I  know  but  one  paflage  where  there  is  any  thing 
like  either  flow  of  verfe,  or  fullnefs  of  description,  and 
that  is  very  far  from  pe^fedl.  I  will  infert  it,  that 
the  reader  may  judge. 

“  O  fcene  of  horror,  and  of  wild  defpair, 

Why  is  the  rich  Atrides5  fplendid  heir 
Conflrain’d  to  quit  his  antient  lordly  feat. 

And  hide  his  glories  in  a  mean  retreat  ? 

f  O  v  .  '  . 

Why  that  drawn  fword  ?  and  whence  that  difmal  cry? 
Why  pale  didradlion  through  the  family? 

See  my  lord  threaten,  and  my  lady  weep, 

And  trembling  fervants  from  the  tempeft  creep. 


Why 
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Why  that  gay  fon  to  diftant  regions  fent  ? 

What  fiends  the  daughter  s  deftin’d  match  prevent  ? 

Why  the  whole  houfe  in  bidden  ruin  laid? 

O  nothing,  but  lad  night*— my  lady  play'd? 

In  the  epiftle  on  the  ufe  of  riches,  Mr.  Kyrle,  the 
Man  of  Pvofs,  is  elegantly  laid  to  he  the  Howard  of  his 
time,  who  deferves  to  be  celebrated  more  than  all  the 
heroes  of  Pindar. 

At  Timon's  villa  let  ns  pafs  a  day-—  introduces  an  ori¬ 
ginal  letter  of  Pope’s  to  Hill,  in  which  he  pofitively  de¬ 
nies  the  charge  of  having  meant  to  laugh  at  the  Duke  of 
Chandos,  and  reds  his  defence  on  the  bed  ground.  If 
you  calmly  read  every  particular  of  that  defer iption , 
you  will  find  them  almoft  all  point-blank  the  reverfe  of 
that  per  fan's  villa .  We  are  obliged  to  Dr.  Warton  for 
this  ;  for  here  Pope’s  friends  may  join  ifiue.  It  is  im- 
podible  a  man  of  his  keennefs  and  penetration  fhould 
not  have  had  his  friend’s  houfe  in  his  head  when  he  was 
writing ;  he  therefore  meant  to  laugh  at  him  regardlefs 
of  the  confequences,  or  he  dudioufly  avoided  putting 
together  many  things  to  be  found  at  Cannons.  If  there¬ 
fore  the  building  was  not  a  town ,  nor  the  pond  an  oceany 
nor  the  parterre  a  down  ;  if  the.  garden  was  open  to  the 
country ,  the  Jludy  did  admit  modern  books ,  and  the  mufic 
of  the  chapel  was  the  fame  as  that  of  other  chapels  ;  the 
whole  may  be  a  pi&ure  and  not  a  portrait,  and  the  poet 
may  have  a  verdift.  On  the  other  hand,  if  all  or  mod 
of  thefe  things  were  really  jud  fo  at  Cannons,  and  be- 
Tides  thefe,  what  is  indeed  mod  decifive  of  itfelf,  the 
inafter  was  a  little  puny  inf  El  fhi-veri  ng  at  a  breeze ,  who  did 
not  blefs  the  eyes  of  the  company  till  they  were  got  to  the 
Jludy  door ,  and  then  made  them  fick  of  his  pride  the  whole 
day ,  then  the  circumftantial  evidence  would  weigh  againfl 
a  thoufand  ex  pofi  facto  denials,  however  drong,  and 
however  folemn. 

And  be  what  e'er  Vitruvius  was  before — ferves  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  great  deal  of  anecdote  about  Berkley,  who  was 
patronized  originally  by  Lord  Burlington,  and  certainly  a 
great  man,  though  that  he  was  much  fuperior  to  Hoadly 
in  genius,  learning  and  tade,  may  not  pollibly  be  fo  rea- 
i  dily 
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dily  yielded  to  ;  on  the  contrary,  his  friends,  though  dif- 
pofed  in  general  to  be  guided  by  Dr.  Warton's  excellent 
judgments  of  men  and  things,  may  apply  both  to  this 
and  a  few  other  parts  of  the  books, 

u  Et  tamen  illi 

Manferunt  hodieque  manent  veftigia.,> 

For  inftance. 

In  the  remarks  on  the  epiftle  to  Arbuthnot  there  is 
this  ftriking  paflage  : 

“  From  thefe  the  world  will  judge  of  men  and  books, 

Not  from  the  Burnets ,  Oldmixons ,  and  Cooks 

c<  Such  authors,  efpecially  the  two  laft,  are  a  kind  of  literary 
harpies  ;  whatever  fubjeft  they  touch,  they  debafe  and  defile  ; 
At  fubitae  horrifici  lapsu  de  montibus  adfunt 
Harpyis,  &  magnis  quatiunt  clangoribus  alas, 
Diripiuntque  dapes,  covtafluque  omn'a  foodant 
Immundo;  turn  vox  tetrum  dir  a  inter  odorem  f 
“  As  to  Burnet ,  his  character  is  thus  drawn  by  the  very  fen- 
fible  and  judicious  tranilutor  of  Polybius,  Mr.  Hampton,  in  a 
pamphlet  that  deferves  to  be  more  known,  entitled,  Reflections 
on  Ancient  and  Modern  Hijhry :  printed  in  quarto  at  Oxford, 

1 746.  u  His  perfonal  refentment  put  him  upon  writing  hiftory. 
He  relates  the  actions  of  a  perfecutor  and  benefactor;  and  it  is 
eafy  to  believe  that  a  man  in  fuch  circumftances  muft  violate 
the  laws  of  truth.  The  remembrance  of  his  injuries  is  always 
prefent,  and  gives  venom  to  his  pen.  Let  us  add  to  this,  that 
intemperate  and  malicious  curioiity,  which  penetrates  into  the 
ib oft  private  recedes  of  vice.  The  greateft  of  his  triumphs  is 
to  draw  the  veil  of  fecret  infamy,  and  expofe  to  view  tranfac- 
tions  that  were  before  concealed  from  the  world;  though  they 
ferve  not  in  the  leaft,  either  to  einbellifh  the  ftyle,  or  connect 
the  feries,  of  his  hiftory  ;  and  will  never  obtain  more  credit, 
than  perhaps  to  fufpend  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  ftnee  they 
are  fupported  only  by  one  lingle,  fufpeefed  teftimony.”  P.  28. 

Surely  this  was  not  the  place  to  pafs  a  judgment  on 
fuch  a  man  as  Burnet ;  nor  is  Mr.  Hampton,  a  man 
known  to  the  world  only  by  a  tranflation,  however  excel¬ 
lent  that  tranflation  may  be,  a  name  of  authority  luffi- 
cient  to  be  quoted  in  ceniure  of  one  who  had  adled  fo  great 
and  long  a  part  as  Burnet  had  upon  a  theatre  fo  diftiu- 

*  Yer.  145.  f  Virg.  Tin.  iii.  v.  22$. 

guifhed, 
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guifhed,  one  who,  befides  his  hiflory  of  his  own  times,  has 
left  fuch  legacies  to  his  country,  as  the  Padoral  Care  and 
the  Hiflory  of  the  Reformation.  The  bilhop  might  have 
frailties ;  he  might  be  credulous,  he  might  be  inaccurate, 
he  might  love  dory -tel ling ;  but  there  muft  be  ftronger 
evidence  than  has  been  hitherto  produced,  before  we 
can  accufe  a  man  of  fuch  uniform  and  active  virtue  in 
other  inftances,  of  wilfully  perverting  the  truth,  or 
of  contaminating  whatever  he  comes  near  by  his 
touch. 

There  is  however  one  political  or  rather  anti  po¬ 
litical  remark  of  the  Doctor’s,  which  is  as  juft,  as  it  is 
elegantly  introduced. 

“  Ludicra  quid,  plaufus,  &  amici  dona  Quiritis  *. 

Or  popularity  ?  or  liars  and  firings  ? 

The  mob’s  applaufes,  or  the  gifts  of  kings  -f*. 

<c  Confidering  the  date  of  politics,  the  abilities  of  politicians 
in  this  country,  and  the  number  of  thofe  who  think  themfelves 
completely  qualified  to  guide  the  date,  might  I  be  pardoned  for 
the  pedantry  of  recommending  to  them  the  few  following  words 
of  Socrates;  who  thus  addreffes  Aicibiades  :  Tv^vourai  7rpwT0j/, 
c o  uotxctpiE  xoa  (xaOe  cc  oh  pi.ct%vrot  isvcxi  etti  rot  ty\;  ttoXeco^  'KporEpov 
pi,”  Alcibiad.  2.  p.  133.  Serr.  Platon.  T.  2. 

<c  Go  through  the  proper  difeipline  firfl,  O  young 
man,  and  learn  thofe  things  after  the  learning  of  which 
it  is  becoming  to  attempt  governing  the  country,  but 
before  it  not 

I  do  really  think  that  politics  are  a  fcience,  and  that 
before  any  of  us  fets  about  reforming  the  conflitution,  it 
is  neceffary  to  underfland  what  it  is ;  and  if  we  have  not 
this  knowledge,  to  fearch  for  it  in  hiflory  and  law ;  at 
the  fame  time,  I  mod  drenuoufly  contend  that  every 
Engliflhman  who  lincerely  believes  he  has  it,  has  a  right 
to  ufe  it  in  the  mod  unlimited  manner,  let  his  profeflion 
or  other  fecondary  duties  be  what  they  may. 

Of  the  imitations  of  Horace  Dr.  Warton  obferves, 
that  the  author  has  afTnmed  a  higher  tone,  and  frequently 
deferred  the  free  colloquial  air,  the  Socratic  manner  of 

*  Ver.  7.  f  V er,  13. 

paffages 
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his  original,  whom  he  lefs  refembles  in  ffyle,  as 
well  as  in  temper,  than  he  does  the  fevere  and  fe- 
rious  Juvenal.  This  judgment  is  very  well  fupported  by 
the  fele&ion  of  paffages  in  which  Pope  may  be  thought 
to  have  equalled,  excelled,  or  fallen  ihort  of  his  original* 
There  is  a  very  claffical  digrefiion  in  this  part  on  the 
paflages  Horace  has  imitated  from  the  Greek  writers. 
We  are  likewife  informed  that  there  exift  manufcript 
letters  of  Shaftefbury,  in  which  he  has  ranged  in 
three  different  clafles  the  Ethical  writings  of  Horace, 
according  to  the  different  periods  of  his  life  in  which  he 
fuppofes  them  to  have  been  written.  The  flrfl,  during 
the  time  he  profeffed  the  Stoic  philofophy,  and  was  a 
friend  of  Brutus.  The  fecond,  after  he  became  diffolute 
and  debauched,  at  the  court  of  Auguftus.  The  third, 
when  he  repented  of  this  abandoned  Epicurean  life, 
wifhed  to  retire  from  the  city  and  court,  and  become  a 
private  man  and  a  philofopher. 

Free  as  young  Lyttelton  her  caufe  purfue — introduces  at 
panegyric  on  that  Lord’s  writings,  in  which  we  are  told, 
that  in  a  little  piece  written  in  his  early  youth,  the  Obfer- 
vations  on  the  Life  of  Tully,  there  is  perhaps  a  more  dif- 
paflionate  and  impartial  character  of  the  orator  than  in  the 
panegyrical  volumes  of  Middleton.  This  likewife  is  a 
controvertible  propofition.  As  to  an  affertion  made  af¬ 
terwards,  that  Middleton  faw  the  book  de  Tribus  Lumini- 
bus,  and  availed  himfelf  much  of  it ;  I  have  been  told  by 
a  gentleman*who  lived  much  with  him  at  the  time,  that 
he  did  fee  it,  but  did  not  find  much  in  it  to  his  purpofe. 

Difdain  whatever  Cornbury  difdains .  Dr.  Warton 
takes  occafion  to  quote  the  letter  this  young  nobleman 
wrote  to  Mr.  Mallet,  to  prevent  the  publication  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke’s  works.  1  have  found  amongfl  Dr.  Birch’s 
papers  in  the  Mufeum  a  very  curious  letter  of  Bifhop 
Warburton’s  on  this  fubjeff,  with  fome  fragments  re¬ 
lating  to  a  former  quarrel  between  them,  which  I  fancy 
may  prove  entertaining  to  the  reader.  I  dial!  therefore 
infert  them. 


L 


Dr, 
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Dr.  Warburton  to  Mr.  Millar. 

Sir,  ^ 

“  I  find  in  the  news-papers  accufations  to  ftir  up  the 
public  refentment  againft  the  editor  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke's  works.  This  I  think  ridiculous  and  unfair  ;  he 
is  not  accountable  to  any  particulars  in  what  concerns 
his  own  confcience  only  :  and  it  is  perfectly  ridiculous  to 
fuppofe  that  Lord  Bolingbroke  left  him  the  property  of 
his  writings  with  deiign  they  fllould  be  fupprefled. 
The  very  contrary  purpofe  is  evident  to  the  common 
fenfe  of  mankind.  But  there  is  a  contradiction  between 
this  and  the  declaration  in  the  prefatory  letter  to  Mr. 
Pope.  Why  l  his  whole  book  is  full  of  contradictions, 
as  well  as  weak  reafonings,  and  pernicious,  principles*. 
I  perhaps  may  have  occafion  in  due  time  to  {hew  all 
this.  But  what  is  this  to  the  editor?  Let  the  author 
anfwer  for  it ;  and  he  will  have  a  hundred  writers,  I 
make  no  doubt,  to  call  him  to  account.  But  if  the 
editor  grows  jealous  (as  he  did  in  the  cafe  of  the  Patriot 
King,  of  one  who  neither  thought  nor  faid  a  word  of 
him^  but  addreffed  all  he  had  to  fay  to  Lord  Boling¬ 
broke,  and  yet  was  viliainouily  abufed  by  fomebody  or 
other  on  that  account),  he  will  find  himfelf  bufmefs. 
The  word  I  wifh  him  is  the  bed  his  friends  can  wifh  ;■ 
that  if  he  have  not  publifhed  thefe  works  with  a  per¬ 
fectly  fatisfied  confcience,  he  may  make  his  peace,  not 
with  particulars,  or  the  public,  which  are  nothing,  but 
with  Him  only  who  can  heal  a  wounded  confcience,  or 
enlighten  an  erroneous  one. 

“  Glouceder* March  20,  1757.” 

Fragments . 

“  With  regard  to  Mr.  Mallet's  declaration,  there  is  only 
one  way  to  convince  me,  he  is  not  the  author  of  that  in¬ 
famous  libel,  which  is,  by  taking. an  opportunity  of  dif- 
ovvning  it  publicly.  I  think  my  honour  is  concerned, 
that  it  be  publicly  known  I  had  ncrhand  in  the  letter  to 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  merely  on.  account  of  the  Apollo 
ilory,  and  1  {hall  do  it  on  the  fir  ft  occafion.  If.  Mr. 
Mallet  does  not  do  the  fame  with  regard  to  this  libel, 
I  fhalL  confider  him  as  the  author  of  it,  and  a  &  in  confe¬ 
rence- 
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quence  of  that  belief.  This  I  defire  you  would  let  Millar 
know,  and  if  he  choofes,  let  him  have  a  tranfcript  of 
what  I  here  fay.” 

Note  of  Mr.  Mallet’s. 

“  N.  B.  I  never  took  the  flighted:  notice  of  this  im¬ 
pudent  and  (illy  threatening  from  Warburton.  The 
writer  I  had  no  reafon  to  be  afraid  of.  The  man  I 
abhorred.  A  head  filled  with  paradoxes  unproved  and 
unproveable  :  a  heart  overflowing  with  virulence  and 
the  mofl  flanderous  malice. 

u  N.  B.  I  never  wrote  a  pamphlet,  nor  a  fentence  in 
any  pamplet,  concerning  this  wrong-headed,  dogmatical 
pedant.  “  D.  Mallet.” 

In  the  Effay  on  Shakfpeare  Mrs.  Montague  has  done 
honour  to  her  flex  and  nation.  It  was  fent  to  Voltaire  with 
this  motto  prefixed  to  it,  by  a  perfon  who  admired  it  as  a 
piece  of  exquifite  criticifm  : 

— Pallas  Te  hoc  Yulnere,  Pallas 
Immolat —  Virg. 

The  Iphigenie  of  Racine,  it  mufi:  be  owned,  is  an  incom¬ 
parable  piece;  it  is  chiefly  fo,  from  Racine’s  attentive  fludy  of 
Euripides.  Corneille  had  not  read  the  Greek  tragedies.  He 
was  able  to  read  Ariftotle’s  Poetics  only  in  Heinfias’s  tranfia- 
tion.  It  is  remarkable,  that  there  is  not  a  Angle  line  in  Ot¬ 
way  or  Rowe  from  the  Greek  tragedies.  And  Dryden  in  his 
CEdipus  has  imitated  Seneca  and  Corneille,  not  Sophocles.” 

Nobody  is  more  willing  to  acknowledge  Mrs. 
Montague’s  abilities  than  I  am.  Nobody  can  thank 
her  more  for  the  admirable  vindication  of  Shakfpeare, 
as  far  as  that  goes,  than  I  do  ;  but  I  have  always 
thought  it  a  pity,  that,  inftead  of  confining  herfelf  to  a 
defenfive  war,  fhe  fhould  have  attacked  the  French  Rage, 
and  fiill  greater,  that  fhe  fhould  have  done  it  only  in 
thofe  parts  which  are  confeffedly  weak.  Shakfpeare 
mole  fud  Jlabat  ;  and  fhe  has  pointed  out  the  beauties 
of  that  great  cololfal  figure  with  adnfirable  acutenefs: 
but  furely,  when  the  caufe  was  to  be  tried  between  the 
theatres  of  the  two  nations,  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
in  favour  of  France  fir ou Id  have  been  confidered. 

L  2  It 
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It  is  not  his  Iphigenie  alone  that  is  an  incomparable 
piece,  as  Dr.  Warton  feems  to  think,  but  his  Ba- 
jazet,  his  Britannicns,  and  above  all  his  Athaliah,  the 
lyric  chorus’s  of  which  (as  well  they  may,  being  taken 
from  the  fub limed:  parts  of  the  Bible,  put  together  with 
an  aftonifhing  degree  of  tade  and  elegance)  beat  every 
thing  in  French  poetry,  and  do  not  yield  in  matter,  per¬ 
haps  not  much  in  harmony  or  propriety  of  expreffion,  to 
the  dneft  of  the  Greek.  An  adept  in  all  the  charms  of 
language,  his  peculiar  merit  is  a  di&ion  which  unites 
all  the  fweetnefs  of  verfe  to  all  the  fimplicity  of  profe. 
Thus  Agamemnon,  when  Iphigenia,  unfufpicious  of  her 
danger,  afks  leave  to  accompany  him  to  the  altar,  Vous 
y  feres  ma  file .  Thus  Eriphile  is,  Toujour s  infortunee  & 
toujour s  inconnue  \  and  Phaedra,  when  fhe  is  told,  Us  ne  fe 
verront  plus,  exclaims,  Us  s’aimeront  toujours. 

The  judgment  on  the  Dunciad  is  that  of  every  man  of 
tade  who  has  read  it,  to  wit,  that,  confidering  the  bead- 
linefs  and  ill-nature  of  the  three  fir  ft  books,  they  fhonld 
only  be  read  once  in  a  man’s  life.  Parts  of  the  fourth 
are  greatly  commended. 

ii  Words  are  man’s  province,  words  we  teach  alone; 
Confine  the  thought,  to  exercife  the  breath, 

And  keep  them  in  the  pale  of  words  till  death. 

Surely  our  author,  when  he  paffed  this  cenfure,  was  ill- 
formed  of  what  was  taught  and  expefted  in  our  great  fchools ; 
namely,  betides  reading,  interpreting,  and  tranflating  the  bed 
writers  of  the  bed  ages,  to  be  able  to  compofe  eflays,  declama¬ 
tions,  and  verfes,  in  Greek,  in  Latin,  and  in  Englifh;  and  in 
fome*,  to  write  critical  remarks  on  Homer,  Sophocles,  De- 
mofthenes,  Aridotle’s  poetics,  or  Longinus;  an  exercife  not  of 
the  memory,  but  judgment.  And  as  to  plying  the  memory, 
and  loading  the  brain  (fee  verfe  157)  it  was  the  opinion  of 
Milton,  and  is  a  practice  in  our  great  fchools,  44  that  if  paffages 
from  the  heroic  poems,  orations,  and  tragedies  of  the  ancients 
were  folemnly  pronounced,  with  right  accent  and  grace,  as 
might  be  taught  (and  is),  they  would  endue  the  fcholars  even 
with  the  fpirit  and  vigour  of  Demofthenes  or  Cicero,  Euripi- 
d  s  or  Sophocles.'’  The  iiluftious  names  of  Wyndham,  Tal¬ 
bot,  Murray,  and  Pulteney,  which  our  author  himfelf  imme¬ 
diately  adds,  and  which  catalogue  might  be  much  enlarged, 

with 
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with  the  names  of  many  great  ftatefmen,  lawyers,  and  divines, 
are  a  ftrong  confutation  of  this  opprobrious  opinion.” 

I  mud  obferve,  that  thofe  who  wifh  to  fee  all  that  can 
be  faid  about  public  fchools,  will  find  it  in  the  two  firft 
books  of  Quintilian. 

The  laft  feftion  contains  the  Imitations  of  Horace, 
the  Mifcellanies,  Epitaphs,  and  Profe  Works. 

Dr.  Warton’s  obfervations  on  the  Epiftle  addreffed 
to  lord  Oxford  are  curious. 

44  But  he  has  made  ample  amends,  by  the  epiftle  addrefled  to 
the  Earl  of  Oxford,  when  he  prefented  to  that  nobleman  the 
poems  of  his  old  friend  Parnelle*;  in  which  epiftle  there  is  a 
weight  of  fentiment,  and  majefty  of  di&ion,  which  our  author 
has  no  where  furpaffed.  His  f  genius  feems  to  have  been  in¬ 
vigorated  and  exalted  by  the  high  opinion  he  had  juftly  con¬ 
ceived  of  the  perfon  to  whom  he  was  writing;  who  mult  be 
confefled,  now  that  party-prejudices  J  are  worn  away,  to  have 
had  great  genius,  learning,  and  honefty.  Strength  of  mind  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  his  predominant  c’naracleriftic  ;  of  which  he 
gave  the  moft  ftriking  proofs,  when  he  was  ftabbed,  difplaced, 
imprifoned.  Thefe  circumftances  are  alluded  to  in  thofe  noble 
and  nervous  verfes ; 

44  And  fure,  if  aught  below  the  feats  divine, 

Can  touch  immortals,  ’tis  a  foul  ltke  thine  ? 

A  loul  lupremein  each  hard  inftance  try’d. 

Above  all  pain,  all  paftion,  and  all  pride; 

The  rage  of  pow’r,  the  blaft  ofpuhlic  breath, 

The  lull  of  lucre,  and  the  dread  of  death. 

*  He  was  a  writer  that  improved  gradually.  Very  wide  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  betwixt  his  poems  on  the  Peace ,  and  on  Unnatural  Flights  in 
poetry,  and  his  Hymn  to  Contentment,  his  Fairy  Tale,  his  Rife  of  Wo¬ 
man,  his  Night-piece  on  Death,  and  his  Flermit.  Ail  five  of  them  deli¬ 
cious  morfels. 

-j-  I  am  well  informed  that  Lord  Bolinghroke  was  greatly  mortified  at 
Pope’s  bellowing  fuch  praifes  on  his  old  antagonift,  whom  he  mortally 
hated.  Yet  I  have  feen  two  original  letters  of  Lord  Bolinghroke  to 
Lord  Oxford,  full  of  the  moft  fulfome  flattery,  and  profane  applications 
©t  fcripture. 

1  At  the  time  when  the  Secret  Committee  was  held  to  examine  the 
conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  Mr.  Harley  made  an  admirable  l'pecch 
in  the  Houle  of  Commons,  declaring,  that  he  would  not  treat  \\  alpole, 
as  he  had  treated  his  relation  ;  and  immediately  let t  the  Houfe  without 
giving  his  vote  againft  him.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  fieemed  much  aftected 
with  this  generous  behaviour  of  Mr.  Harley. 


44  And 
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“  And  of  which  fortitude  and  firmnefs  another  ftriking  proof 
Hill  remains,  in  a  letter  which  the  Earl  wrote  from  the  Tower 
to  a  friend  who  advifed  him  to  meditate  an  efcape,  and  which  is 
worthy  of  the  greateft  hero  oTantiquity.  This  extraordinary 
letter  I  had  the  pleafure  of  reading,  by  the  favour  of  his  excel¬ 
lent  grand-daughter,  the  prefentDutchcfs  Dowager  of  Portland, 
who  inherits  that  love  of  literature  and  icience,  fo  peculiar  to 
her  anceftors  and  family.’* 

Dr.  W.  obferves,  that  however  finifhed  Pope’s  Epiflle 
to  Jervas  may  be,  it  does  not  excel  that  of  Dryden  ad- 
dreflcd  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
this  is  faying  a  great  deal  too  little.  Dryden  feems  to  have 
known  a  great  deal  more  of  all  the  arts  and  all  the 
fciences  it  came  in  his  way  to  fpeak  of  (and  his  genius 
made  it  in  his  way  to  fpeak  of  them  all)  than  Pope  did. 
The  knowledge  of  the  laft  was  indeed  very  confined ; 
fuch  as  might  eafily  have  been  picked  up  from  converfa- 
tion  andcafual  reading.  In  the  works  he  publifhed  be¬ 
fore  the  Imitations  of  Horace,  there  are  very  few  traces 
of  an  acquaintance  with  the  writers  of  antiquity,  which 
indeed  feems  never  to  have  gone  much  beyond  that  of  a 
Weftminfter-boy  with  a  tolerable  tafte;  whereas  you 
cannot  read  ten  lines  of  Dryden  without  feeing  he 
had  formed  himfelf  upon  thofe  excellent  and  only 
models  of  higher  poetry.  They  had  been  his  true  pa¬ 
trons,  and  they  were  probably  to  the  lafl  his  confolation. 

The  remarks  on  the  EpilTles  contain  nothing  but 
what  has  been  faid  before ;  but  any  one  would  hear  it 
again,  for  the  fake  of  the  elegant  Epitaph,  the  author 
of  which,  though*  he  mu  ft  be  nameiefs,  we  may  have 
leave  to  guefs. 

“  O  dulcis  puer,  O  venufle  Marce, 

O  multi  puer  etmeri  leporis, 

Feftivi  puer  ingeni,  valeto  ! 

Ergo  cum,  virideis  vigens  per  annos, 

Aevi  ver  ageres  novum  tenelli, 

Vidifli  Stygias  peremptus  undas  ? 

Tuum,  moeilus  avus,  tuum  propinqui 
Os  plenum  lepida  ioquacitate, 

Et  ri lbs  facileis  tuos  requirunt. 

Te  lufus,  puer,  in  fuos  l'uetos 
JEquales  vocitant  tui  frequent  :r. 
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At  furdus  recubas,  trahifque  fomnos 

CunCtis  denique,  Marce,  dormiundos.’* 

With  regard  to  the  Profe  Works,  Dr.  W.  obferves> 
that  the  Life  of  Scriblerus,  the  only  imitation  of  the 
ferious  manner  of  Cervantes,  fhews  great  learning, 
which  he  afterwards  accounts  for,  by  faying,  that  Af- 
buthnot  had  great  a  (hare  in  it.  He  likewife  commends 
the  Bathos,  the  Hiltory  of  the  Parifti-Cierk,  and  the 
eight  papers  in  the  Guardian,  particularly  Numbers  61 
and  91.  He  prefers  the  Poftfcript  to  the  Odyfley  to 
the  Preface  of  the  Iliad,  and  fays  of  the  Letters  what 
every  body  has  faid  of  them.  The  following  is  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  whole. 

“  Thus  have  we  endeavoured  to  give  a  critical  account, 
with  freedom,  but  it  is  hoped  with  impartiality,  of  each  of 
Pope’s  works ;  by  which  review  it  will  appear,  that  the  large!! 
portion  of  them  is  of  the  didaCtic  moral,  and  fatyric  kind  ; 
and  confequently,  not  of  the  mod  poetic  fpecies  of  poetry  j 
whence  it  is  manifeft,  that  good  feufe  and  judgment  were 
his  chara&eriftical  excellencies,  rather  than  fancy  and  in¬ 
vention;  not  that  the  author  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock, 
and  Eloifa,  can  be  thought  to  want  imagination,  but  becaufe 
his  imagination  was  not  his  predominant  talent,  becaufe  he 
indulged  it  not,  and  becaufe  he  gave  not  fo  many  proofs 
of  this  talent  as  of  the  other.  This  turn  of  mind  led  him 
to  admire  French  models;  he  ftudied  Boileau  attentively; 
formed  himfelf  upon  him,  as  Milton  formed  himfelf  upon  the 
Grecian  and  Italian  Tons  of  Fancy.  He  gradually  became  one 
of  the  moil  correCl,  even,  and  exa£l  poets  that  ever  wrote  ;  po- 
iifhing  his  pieces  with  a  care  and  afliduity,  that  no  bufinefs  or 
avocation  ever  interrupted  :  fo  that  if  he  does  not  frequently 
raviih  and  tranfport  his  reader,  yet  he  does  not  difguft  him  with 
unexpected  inequalities,  and  abfurd  improprieties.  Whatever 
poetical  enthufiafin  he  aftually  pofTdTed,  he  withheld  and 
flifled.  The  perufai  of  him  afftAs  not  our  minds  with  fuch 
flrong  emotions  as  we  feel  from  Homer  and  Milton  ;  fo  that 
no  man  of  a  true  poetical  fpirit,  is  mailer  of  himfelf  while  he 
reads  them.  Hence,  he  is  a  writer  fit  for  univerfa!  perufai; 
adapted  to  all  ages  and  ftations ;  for  the  old  and  for  the  young; 
the  man  of  bufinefs  and  the  fcholar.  He  who  would  think 
Paiemon  and  Arcite,  the  Tempeft  or  Comus,  childifh  and  ro¬ 
mantic,  might  reliih  Pope.  Surely  it  is  no  narrow  and  nig¬ 
gardly  encomium  to  fay  he  is  the  great  poet  of  Reafon,  the 
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firft  of  Ethical  authors  in  verfe.  And  this  fpecies  of  writing 
is,  after  all,  the  fared  road  to  an  extenfive  reputation,  ft  lies 
more  level  to  the  general  capacities  of  men,  than  the  higher 
flights  of  more  genuine  poetry.  We  all  remember  when  even 
a  Churchill  was  more  in  vogue  than  a  Gray.  He  that  treats 
of  fafhionable  follies,  and  the  topics  of  the  day,  that  defcribes 
prefent  perfons  and  recent  events,  finds  many  readers,  whofe 
underftandings  and  whofe  pafiions  he  gratifies.  The  name  of 
Chefterfield  on  one  hand,  and  of  Walpole  on  the  other,  failed 
not  to  make  a  poem  bought  up  and  talked  of.  And  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  the  Odes  of  Horace  which  celebrated,  and  the 
fatires  which  ridiculed,  well-known  and  real  characters  at 
Rome,  were  more  eagerly  read,  and  more  frequently  cited,  than 
the  iEneid  and  the  Georgic  of  Virgil. 

“  Where  then,  according  to  the  queftion  propofed  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  Effay,  fhall  we  with  juftice  be  authorized  to 
place  our  admired  Pope  ?  Not,  affuredly,  in  the  fame  rank  with 
Spencer,  Shakfpeare,  and  Milton  ;  however  jufily  we  may  ap¬ 
plaud  the  Eloifa  and  Rape  of  the  Lock ;  but,  confidering  the 
corre&nefs,  elegance,  and  utility  of  his  works,  the  weight  of 
fentiment,  and  the  knowledge  of  man  they  contain,  we  may 
venture  to  afiign  him  a  place,  next  to  Milton,  and  juft  above 
Dryden.  Yet,  to  bring  our  minds  fleadily  to  make  this  deci- 
lion,  we  rnuft  forget,  for  a  moment,  the  divine  Mufic  Ode  of 
Dryden ;  and  may  perhaps  then  be  compelled  to  confefs,  that 
though  Dryden  be  the  greater  genius,  yet  Pope  is  the  better 
artift. 

u  The  preference  here  given  to  Pope,  above  other  modem 
Englifh  poets,  it  mull  be  remembered,  is  founded  on  the  excel¬ 
lencies  of  his  works  in  general,  and  taken  all  together;  for 
there  are  parts  and  paffages  in  other  modern  authors,  in 
Young  and  in  Thomfon,  for  inflance,  equal  to  any  of  Pope; 
and  he  has  written  nothing  in  a  drain  fo  truly  fublime,  as  the 
Bard  of  Gray.” 

To  this  judgement  it  is  impoflible  to  accede.  Nor 
does  the  amiable  author  feem  Ready  in  it  himfelf :  for 
what  is  forgetting  fora  moment  the  divine  Mufic-Odeof 
Dryden  (he  (hould  at  lead  have  faid  the  two  divine 
Mufic-odes)  whilft  we  are  weighing  his  pretenfions  againft 
thofe  of  another  writer  ?  Is  not  it  as  if  a  lawyer  were 
to  fay,  that  his  client  would  certainly  gain  his  caufe,  if 
the  other  fide  would  be  civil  enough  not  to  call  their 
principal  evidence  ?  But  1  am  afraid,  we  have  a  great 
deal  more  to  forget  before  we  can  fuffer  the  mafter  and 
fcholar  to  be  named  in  a  day. 


We 
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We  mud:  forget  that  the  eflence  of  poetry  is  invention 
and  its  great  charm  harmony  and  variety  of  numbers.  The 
Saft  of  thefe  Dryden  poffeffdd  not  only  above  any  Eng- 
lifh  poet  that  ever  exitled,  but  in  fitch  perfection  as  to 
convey  a  full  and  clear  idea  of  its  effects  to  thofe  who, 
from  the  want  of  a  fufficient  familiarity  with  the  lan¬ 
guages,  can  only  think  they  have  it  from  Greek  and 
Italian.  Excluhve  indeed  of  the  pleafute  you  receive 
from  the  amazing  riches  of  his  ideas,  the  propriety  of 
his  metaphors,  collected  from  all  the  ftorchcufes  of 
nature  and  art,  and  heaped  upon  each  other  with  a 
profufion  that  fee  ins  to  have  no  bounds,  exclufive 
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of  the  refpiendency  of  a  di&ion  eternally  varied,  and 
abounding  in  all  the  ornaments  of  fly le  the  maflers  have 
either  ufed  or  commended  (ornaments  I  will  not  fay  not 
to  be  found  in  Pope,  but  fcattered  through  his  works 
with  a  very  fcantv  hand) ;  Bryder/s  numbers  alone, 
that  natural  accompanyment,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  which 
you  hear  all  around,  when  you  read  him  loud,  fecure 
him  the  poffeffion  of  his  venerable  throne. 

If,  after  all  this  (and  what  might  flill  be  added  in 
praife  of  the  creator  of  Ventidius  and  Borax),  it  be 
contended,  that  Pope  is  more  moral,  and  that  he  knew 
more  of  the  world  than  Dryden  did,  and  teaches  hi§ 
reader  to  know  more  of  it;  though  I  might  fay  a  great 
deal  upon  the  fir  ft  topic,  and  jollify  my  affertion 
by  the  ufe  Dryden  has  made  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
value  he  fets  upon  the  Chriftian  virtues,  I  fliall  not  de¬ 
bate  the  matter  at  prefen  u  My  anfwer  (fuppofing  it 
all  true)  fliall  be  that  of  the  Frenchman,  who  being  told 
gruffly,  by  a  Dutchman  whom  he  laughed  at  for  dancing 
ill,  Mol  non  tanfer ,  mats  moi  mepattref  anfwbr ed  him 
very  coolly,  cc  Eh  bien ,  Monfieur,  pattes  vous  toujour s,  et 
ne  tanjsx  jamais  f  Well,  Sir,  always  fight,  but  never 
dance  :  or  more  gravely  with  Bayle,  in  his  Preface  to 
perhaps  the  moil  excellent  work  of  the  kind  of  that 
which  l  am  attempting  that  ever  appeared,  e*  T  his  is 
not  a  queftion  of  virtue,  but  of  poetry.”  At  the 
fame  time,  I  hope  it  will  be  underftood,  that  I  do  not 
mean  detrahere  harsntem  midta  cum  laude  cor  or  am, 

Vql.  I.  M 
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Art*  IJL  Continuation  of  VAbbe  Winckelman,  &c* 

HAVING  given  a  general  fketch  of  the  polite  arts 
of  antiquity,  I’Abbe  Winckelman  proceeds  to  their 
particular  hifiory  amongfl  the  nations  who  poffefled 
them.  The  fecond  book  of  his  work  is  accordingly 
appropriated  to  the  confideration  of  their  fate  amonglt 
the  Egyptians. 

Many  caufes,  fays  our  author,  contributed  to  prevent 
the  Egyptians  from  ever  improving  much  their  firfb  ftyle 
of  workmanihip.  We  are  to  fearch  for  them,  in  the 
fliape  of  their  bodies,  their  modes  of  thinking,  their 
laws  and  cuftoffls,  their  inftitutes  civil  and  religious,  but 
particularly  in  the  little  regard  they  had  for  their  artifts, 
and  the  little  elevation  of  mind  as  well  as  talents  pof- 
fefi'ed  by  thefe  fail. 

In  the  firfi  place  then.  Nature,  which  had  done  fo 
much  for  the  Egyptian  women  in  point  of  fruitfulnefs/ 
had  been  very  niggard  to  them  in  external  beauty. 
Efchylus  fays  ablolutely,  that  the  human  form  in  Egypt 
differed  much  from  that  in  Greece,  and  his  obfervation 
is  confirmed  by  that  uniform  kind  of  figure  refembling 
the  Chinefe,  which  we  fee  on  the  obelifks,  precious 
Hones,  and  Egyptian  Hatties.  The  artifts  of  this 
country  could  not  therefore  imitate  varieties,  examples- 
of  which  they  had  not  before  their  eyes  ;  they  were 
obliged  to  content  themfelves  with  exacl  representations 
of  nature,  which  is  always  more  alike  in  its  operations 
at  the  extremities  of  the  globe,  than  towards  the  centre* 
and  in  their  country  feldom  produced  other  than  un¬ 
couth  and  monHrous  fhapes.  We  cannot  abfolutely  de¬ 
pend  on  an  obfervation  faid  to  be  founded  on  a  p ullage 
of  Ariftotle,  that  the  bone  of  their  legs  was  turned 
on  the  ou tilde  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  their  completions' 
were  brown  and  fun-burnt,  and  that  the  breads  of  their 
women  (whofe  figures  were  elegant  enough  in  other 
refpefls)  were  of  an  uncommon  fize. 

As 
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As  to  the  fecond  caufe  of  inferiority  affigned,  to  wit, 
the  way  of  thinking  and  difpofition  of  the  people,  it 
may  with  juftice  be  faid,  that  they  had  none  of  that 
vivacity  and  gaiety  of  manners  which  is  fo  favourable 
to  the  line  arts ;  they  had  little  poetry,  and  fcarce  any 
mufic.  Strabo  tells  us,  that  their  Sacrifices  were  un¬ 
accompanied  with  the  found  of  any  inflruments,  but 
performed  in  a  dull  and  gloomy  filence  The  natural 
melancholy  of  their  charaffers  fpread  a  gloom  on  all 
around  them  ;  and  unable  to  take  pleafure  in  the  com¬ 
mon  delights  of  mankind,  they  were  always  fearching 
for  varieties  more  fantaftic  than  pleafurable  ;  it  was  this 
habitual  melancholy  which  gave  birth  to  the  firft 
Hermits,  feventy  thoufand  of  whom,  l’Abbe  Fleury  tells 
us,  were  to  be  found  in  the  fourth  century  in  the  Lower 
Egypt  alone;  it  was  alfo  this  difpofition,  which 
made  it  neceffary  for  them  to  be  fubje&ed  to  fevere 
Jaws.  Herodotus  tells  us,  they  could  not  live  without  a 
king. 

But  the  Egyptians  were  of  all  people  the  mod:  re¬ 
markable  for  their  ffeady  and  obftinate  adherence  to 
whatever  had  been  once  the  ufage  of  the  country.  It 
is  far  from  true,  as  I  have  plainly  proved  in  my  Thoughts 
upon  the  Imitation  of  the  Grecian  Works  of  Art,  that 
Cambyfes  ever  changed  their  religion,  or  their  ancient 
ufage  of  embalming  the  dead.  As  their  phylicians 
were  not  allowed  to  give  other  prefcriptions  than  what 
they  found  in  the  facred  books  ;  their  artifts  were 
Jikewife  forbidden  to  attempt  any  alteration  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  their  works:  accordingly  Plato  tells  ns,  that  their 
ifatues  made  in  his  time,  did  not  differ  either  in  form 
or  in  any  other  material  point  from  thofe  that  had 
been  made  a  thou  land  years  before. 

*  This  afiertion  of  Strabo’s  is  either  net  exactly  true,  or  relates 
only  to  times  of  very  high  antiquity ;  for  we  know  that  there  were 
muficai  infiruments  in  their  folemn  proceifions,  made  by  the  women 
in  honour  ot  the  god  Apis,  upon  the  river  Nile,  and  both  at  Her¬ 
culaneum  and  Preneite  are  figures  ot  Egyptians  playing  upon  infiru- 
»enu. 


M  2 
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,  But  what  mu  ft  moft  of  all  have  contributed  to  de* 
press' the  arts,  was  the  little  eftimation  in  which  the 
arcifts  were  conftamly  held,  ClafTed  among  ft  the  loweft 
orders  of  the  people,  they  were  always  confidercd  as 
mere  mechanics.  No  man  applied  himfelf  to  thefe 
elegant  (Indies  from  the  impulfe  of  genius ;  but  in*  this, 
as  in  every  thing  elfe,  the  fon  was  obliged  to  follow 
both  the  profeffon  and  manner  of  practice  of  his  father, 
without  being  allowed  to  ftep  one  foot  beyond  ;  the 
confeqnence  was,  that  far  from  there  being  different 
ichoois  of  the  art  in  Egypt,  as  there  were  in  Greece, 
and  afterwards  in  Italy,  the  name  of  only  one  an  id  has 
come  down  to  pofterity  ;  this  was  Memnon,  who  made 
the  three  dailies  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  Temple 
of  Thebes.  Nor  was  their  knowledge  lefs  bounded  than 
their  ambition  ;  one  very  material  part  of  it  they  ne- 
ceffarily  wanted,  from  their  total  ignorance  of  the 
Icience  of  Anatomy,  which  it  is  well  known  was  pro- 
fcribecl  in  the  country.  How  fhould  the  pofition  or  play 
of  the  mufcles  have  been  ft u died  in  that  country,  where 
a  ft m pie  incifton  made  upon  a  dead  body  was  conftdered 
as  murder,  and  die  anatoms  ft  obliged  to  run  away  from 
the  vengeance  of  an  indignant  mob,  who  ufed  to  pur- 
iue  him  as  far  as  they  could,  with  curies  and  ft  ones  ? 

As  to  the  ftyle  of  Egyptian  workmanfhip  (the  fecond 
thing  which  I  propofed  to  examine  in  this  chapter)  its 
pri  ncipal  clear  after  is  ftraight  lines  and  want  of  relief, 
a  deleft  not  peculiar  to  their  ftatues  only,  but  which 
Strabo  remarks  in  their  architefture  and  ornaments. 
The  pofition  of  the  figure  is  ft  iff  and  con  drained  ;  the 
arms  of  the  men  for  the  mod  part  hang  down,  and  ad¬ 
here  to  the  fides  (which  excludes  the  expreffton  of  any 
action  by  the  motion  of  the  arms  and  hands).  The 
women,  have  one  arm  adhering  to  their  fides,  and  the 
other  in  their  breads.  Bcftdes  this  fcantinefs  of 
defig'n,  the  bones  and  mufcles  are  barely  marked, 
the  nerves  and  veins  are  not  marked  at  all,  the  knees, 
elbows,  and  toes,  have  the  prominence  of  nature, 
the  back  is  icarce  ever  feen,  the  ftatue  for  the  'moft 
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part  leaning  again  ft  a  column.  Thefe  peculiarities 
give  a  compreffed  and  huddled  air  to  the  whole  figure* 
which  is  befides  diftinguifhed  by  the  thinnefs  of  the 
body  above  the  haunches;  what  however  is  remarkable 
enough,  this  poverty  of  defign  does  not  extend  to 
the  figures  of  animals ;  there  are  feverai  of  thefe  at 
Rome  (undoubtedly  Egyptian)  in  which  the  large 
mufcles  of  the  fhoulders  and  loins,  as  well  as  the  veins 
of  the  thighs  and  other  limbs,  are  very  diftinftly  marked, 
and  very  fpiritedly  and  elegantly  executed  ;  this  is  ano¬ 
ther  proof  that,  in  the  reprefentation  of  the  human 
figure,  the  artift  was  fubje&ed  by  religion  to  a  certain 
model,  from  which  he  did  not  dare  to  deviate,  whilft 
in  animals,  he  was  allowed  to  follow  his  own  genius. 

As  to  the  particular  parts  of  the  body  ;  in  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  heads  which  remain,  the  eyes  are  generally  flat  and 
obliquely  drawn  up,  nearly  on  a  parallel  with  the  reft 
of  the  face,  and  not  funk  deep  in,  as  they  were  with 
fo  much  effect  by  the  Greeks;  the  eye-brows,  eye-lids, 
and  lips,  are  commonly  marked  by  lines  in  theftone; 
the  outline  of  the  nofe  is  as  it  is  in  nature,  the  cheek¬ 
bone  is  prominent  and  ftrongly  marked,  the  chin  fmall 
and  drawn  up,  as  alfo  the  mouth,  which  is  fhut,  and 
the  aperture  of  the  lips  only  marked  by  a  line;  all 
this  renders  the  oval  of  the  face  imperfect  and  un¬ 
graceful  •,  the  hands  are  like  thofe  of  men,  who  have 
not  them  ill-made  naturally,  but  who  have  neglected 
them  ;  the  feet  are  flat,  large,  and  without  articulation, 
any  more  than  the  fingers. 

As  to  the  reprefentations  of  the  Egyptian  divinities, 
(of  which  I  (hall  fay  the  lefs,  as  fo  much  has  been  faid 
by  others)  they  were  of  two  kinds,  one  in  the  human 
form  with  fymbols,  and  the  others  with  the  heads  of 
animals.  Whether  thefe  laft  were  more  antient  ■  than 
the  others,  as  Warburton  has  pretended  upon  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Strabo,  who  fpeaks  of  a  temple  at  Thebes, 
in  which  there  were  no  human  figures,  but  only  ani¬ 
mals,  I  fhall  not  pretend  to  determine,  though  1  think 
nor ;  what  is  certain  is,  we  poflefs  more  Egyptian  figures 

with 
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with  hieroglyphics,  which  mark  them  for  divinities,  thaq 
we  do  figures  with  the  heads  of  animals,  as  is  apparent 
by  the  famous  iliac  table,  in  the  cabinet  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia  j  of  the  others,  indeed,  I  know  of  only  five 
at  Rome, to  wit,  an  Ofyris  with  the  head  of  an  hawk,  an 
Anubis  with  a  head  between  a  lion,  a  cat,  and  a  dog, 
another  figure  with  the  head  of  a  cat,  and  two  more 
with  that  of  a  dog*  Three  curiofities  however  we 
poflefs,  which  I  mult  take  notice  of ;  the  firft  a  fmail 
Ifis  in  marble,  whofe  left  foot  reds  upon  a  Chip  ;  the 
fecond  a  reprefentation  of  the  Egyptian  rites  of  wor¬ 
ship,  as  adopted  by  the  Romans,  in  which  there  is  a 
figure  whofe  two  feet  are  upon  a  fhip,  and  the  third 
a  vafe  of  Terra  Cotta,  on  which  are  reprefented  the 
fen  and  moon  perfonlhed  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four 
Iiorfes,  turning  round  a  fhip.  Thefe  curious  remains 
illaftrate  a  paffage  of  Porphyry,  which  fays,  that  the} 
Egyptian  Divinities  reft  upon  a  fhip,  and  not  on  dry 
land  ;  and  that,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  both  the  fun,  who  is  the  father  of  day,  and  all 
fouls  fioat  upon  the  liquid  element,  which  likewife  ex¬ 
plains  Mofes’s  famous  paffage  on  the  creation,  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  waters. 

The  Sphynxes  were  of  both  fexes,  as  1  had 
Spnyiixes.  occagofl  t0  obferve,  for  the  firft  time,  on  a  gem 

of  baron  Stofch’s,  by  the  help  of  which  I  explained  a 
paffage  in  Philemon  the  poet,  hitherto  not  under- 
Rood.  Some  of  thofe  reprefented  by  the  Greek  artifts 
had  beards  *,  thofe  which  are  at  the  four  corners  of  the 
obeliik  or  the  fun  at  Rome,  have  the  hands  of  men,  and 
very  crooked  nails,  like  thofe  of  wild  beafts.  There 
were  likewife  Hermaphrodite  Sphynxes,  and  probably 
li  is  thefe  Herodotus  means  when  he  talks  of  A vSqof- 
(ptyfeg. 

With  refpeef  to  the  draperies ;  the  figures  of 
Drapers.  ^  men  are  moft]y  naked,  except  a  fmail  apron 

faftened  round  the  haunches,  which  covers  the  lower 
part  of  the  body.  The  women  are  meant  to  be  cloathed 
with  fomething  like  a  very  light  muflin,  but  the  drapery 
is  hardly  vifible,  and  feems  rather  deligned  than  executed ; 
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this  may  have  led  Herodotus  to  think,  that  the  twenty 
Coloffal  figures  of  women,  which  he  favv  at  Sais,  were 
entirely  naked.  The  head-drefs  however,  is  fomething 
more  difcernible:  the  men  wear  a  kind  of  bonnet,  fome- 
times  like  a  mitre,  and  fometimes  in  the  fliape  of  a 
bulhel,  on  the  front  of  which  is  a  ferpent ;  fome  of  the 
women  have  falfe  hair,  others  feem  to  wear  plumes ;  on 
one  figure  of  Ifis,  which  I  have  defcribed  in  the  Mo- 
numenti  Inediti,  there  is  an  entire  Numidian  hen,  the 
wings  of  which  come  down  on  the  face,  and  the  tail 
falls  behind.  One  particular  I  mud  not  pafs  over,  and 
that  is,  a  flatue  of  black  marble  in  the  capital,  with, 
only  a  lingle  lock  of  hair  above  the  right  ear ;  this  ex¬ 
plains  a  paffage  of  Macrobius,  which  fays,  that  the 
Egyptians  rep  re  fen  ted  the  fun  with  only  a  lingle  lock 
on  the  head. 


Only  one  Egyptian  figure  known  (mentioned  by 
Pocock)  has  either  fnoes  or  landals;  Plutarch  tells  us,  that 
the  women  went  naked-footed. 

This  was  the  antient  Egyptian  fiyle,  or  their  fir  ft  man¬ 
ner*,  they  improved  a  little,  and  but  very  little,  after  the 
Greek  conqueft  ;  one,  though  far  from  a  certain  mark 
of  difference  between  the  two  ftyles,  is  the  want  of 
hieroglyphics  in  the  latter. 

This  may  fuffice  for  what  was  truly  Egyptian  ;  but 
there  are  works  of  a  third  order,  viz.  a  mixture  of  the 
Greek  and  Egyptian,  probably  introduced  by  Adrian, 
who  was  very  fuperfiitious,  and  had  a  temple  of  Canopus 
at  Tivoli,  entirely  filled  with  Egyptian  divinities,  imi¬ 
tated  by  Roman  mailers.  There  are  other  Idler 
marks  of  imitation  about  thefe  figures  ;  but  what  par¬ 
ticularly  marks  them  is  the  face,  which  is  always  in 
the  Greek  manner ;  one  of  them  is  evidently  an 
Antinous.  On  this  occafion  I  cannot  forbear  taking 
notice  of  a  miilake  of  Warburton’s,  with  refpeft  to 
the  ifiac  table,  which  he  fuppofes  (and  with  fome 
devernefs,  as  it  favours  his  lyllem),  a  work  .made  at 
Rome  ;  but  no  work  made  at  Rome  has  hieroglyphics  ; 
two  other  kinds  of  works  are  likewife  imitations,  to  wit, 
the  fine  Canopus’s  of  green  bafahes,  and  ail  the  Sca¬ 
rab  e’s. 
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rabe’s,  or  thofe  famous  gems  which  have  a  beetle  rn 
relievo  on  one  fide,  and  the  figure  of  iome  Egyptian 
divinity  on  the  other. 

As  to  the  mechanical  part  of  the  work* 
'ofThc^artT  Eie  Egyptian  artifts  ufed  to  cut  the  marble  in 
two,  and  each  do  a  part.  There  is  a  curious 
proof  of  this  in  the  famous  Antinous  of  the  Capitol, 
the  two  halves  of  which  are  joined  together  under  the 
haunches.  This  is  more  remarkable,  becaufe  it  explains 
a  much  conteded  palfage  of  Ariftotle,  which  Should  be 
read,  Ttatoi  rr{v  oo~(pvy ,  and  not  7cczt<z  zv\v  opo(pr/y. 

All  the  Egyptian  figures  are  highly  finiihed,  even 
thofe  which  were  to  be  placed  where  they  never  could 
be  feen.  There  need  no  other  proof  of  it  than  the 
Sphynx’s  ear  at  the  top  of  the  obetifk,  of  the  fun  ;  but 
the  mod  curious  thing  in  this  way  is  the  Tfis,  on  a  gem 
truly  Egyptian,  of  Baron  Siofch’s.  The  done  is  an 
agate-onyx  of  a  brown  colour ;  but  the  artid  has 
availed  himfelf  of  a  fmall  layer  of  white  under  the 
brown,  and  has  worked  into  that  the  face,  arms,  hands, 
and  feat  of  the  goddefs. 

Their  other  works  in  done  were  Reliefs, 
^andVron^6  ^  mean  works  in  Relievo,  as  to  themfelves, 
but  as  not  as  to  the  materials  they  were 
worked  in,  being  commonly  chafed  into  their  tables. 
Other  Baffo  Reliefs  they  had  none  but  of  bronze,  the 
mod  remarkable  are  thofe  on  the  Simla,  or  pail  ufed  in 
facrifices* 

The  materials  which  the  Egyptians  ufed,  were  of 
various  kinds,  earth,  wood,  done,  and  bronze. 

Many  figures  in  Terra  Cotta  have  been  found 
CouZ  at  Cyprus  (which  belonged  to  the  Ptolemies,  and 
was  of  courfe  inhabited  by  the  Egyptians),  and 
fome  at  Pompeia.Several  of  the  latter  reprefen  ring  the 
priefts  of  His,  are  in  the  Hamilton  Collection.  They 
are  all  alike,  and  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  green 
varnifh,  or  enamel  ;  the  arms  are  eroded  over  the 
bread.  In  one  hand  they  carry  a  fmall  wand,  and  in 
the  other,  befides  the  uiual  whip,  a  thong,  to  which  a 

tablet 
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tablet  is  fixed  behind  the  left  (houlder.  There  are  two 
of  thefe  figures  at  Herculaneum,  on  the  tablets  of  which 
there  are  hieroglyphics. 

Wood,  The  figures  in  wood  are  very  common. 

The  Egyptian  hones  are  of  all  kinds,  granite* 
bafaltes,  alabafter,  and  porphyry,  it  may  be 
Worth  while  to  fay  a  word  or  two  of  each. 

.  Granite  is  of  two  kinds,  the  white  mixed  with 
iarute*  black,  and  the  red  mixed  with  white;  the  firft 
common  to  all  countries,  but  neither  of  io  good  a  co¬ 
lour,  nor  fo  hard,  as  the  Egyptian*,  the  fecond,  of  which 
all  the  obelifks  are  made,  is  peculiar  to  Egypt  alone. 

The  bafaltes  is  a  kind  of  lava,  fome  greeii 
a  a  t-  (which  is  the  fcarceft)  and  fome  black.  The  fta- 
tue  of  Pefcennius  Niger,  fent  him  by  a  governor  of 
Thebes,  and  which  was  to  be  feen  at  the  top  of  his 
houfe  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Spartian,  was  of  black  ba- 
fa  l  tes,  which  had  been  chofen  probably  in  allufion  to  the 
Emperor’s  name,  as  it  was  of  the  mo  ft  common  kind. 

There  are  feveral  ftriall,  but  only  one  large 
Aaba  "1‘  figure  of  Egyptian  alabaffer  remaining.  This 
material,  which  is  known  to  be  a  petrifaction,  muft  ndt 
be  confounded  With  the  monumental  alabafter,  which 
was  found  in  the  quarries  of  Thebes  and  thofe  of  Da- 
mafeus,  is  called  Onyx  by  Pliny*  and  was  employed  in 
making  ornamental  vafes. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  porphyry  ;  the  red, 
orp  lrj”  called  by  Pliny  pyropoecilon,  and  the  green, 
which  has  lbmetimes  gold  tints,  and  is  Very  fcarce,  there 
being  no  ftatues,  but  only  a  very  few  magnificent  co¬ 
lumns  of  it  remaining.  It  is  probable  that  there 
were  no  quarries  of  it  in  Egypt,  but  that  what  they  had 
came  from  Arabia*  I  take  it,  as  well  as  granite,  to  be 
a  kind  of  iava.  Mr.  Wortiey  Montague  wrote  me 
Word  that  he  Had  feen  none  hi  all  his  journey  from 
Grand  Cairo  to  Mount  Sinai  ;  but  that  Mount  St.  Ca¬ 
therine,  which  is  above  a  league  higher  than  .Sinai,  was 
entirely  cOmpofedof  it,  and  that  it  grew  finer  the  higher 
up  the  mountain  one  went. 

.  ,  '  N  The 
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The  hardnefs  of  porphyry  makes  it  very  difficult  to 
work ;  it  requires  more  than  a  year  to  cut  the  figure  out 
of  the  block,  and  upwards  of  another  year  to  fhape  it. 
The  artift  flrikes  fire  at  every  ftroke,  and  is  obliged  10 
wear  fpe&acles  to  preferve  his  eyes. 

Breccia  is  another  Egyptian  ftone,  the  true 
iCCCia'  etymology  of  which  (not  underfiood  by  the 
Crufca  or  Baldinucci)  I  take  tobe  from  the  German  word 
brechen ,  to  break,  becaufe  it  is  compofed  of  the  broken 
bits  of  other  flones.  An  attentive  obferver  of  nature 
would  be  much  delighted  with  the  mixture  of  the  co¬ 
lours  ;  the  principal  of  them  is  a  fine  green,  far  fuperior 
to  any  ever  produced  by  the  painter  or  dyer.  Un¬ 
luckily  there  is  only  the  trunk  of  one  ffatue  remaining* 
which,  with  other  leffer  works  of  the  fame  Bone,  is 
carefully  preferved  by  Cardinal  Albani. 

Marble.  The  Egyptians  had  certainly  marble  quarries-. 

There  is  only  one  little  figure  made  of  the  plafm  of 
emerald. 

B-onze  The  mo^  con^era^e  monuments  in  bronze 
*  ✓  are  the  famous  Ifiac  table,  a  facrifical  vafe, 
called  Situla  by  the  ancient  writers,  the  Ifis  with  a  young 
Orus  fitting  on  her  knees,  defcribed  by  Count  Caylus, 
and  feveral  leffer  figures  at  Herculaneum,  and  in  the 
Hamilton  Colle&ion.  There  is  a  bronze  bafe  pedeftal 
at  Herculaneum,  on  the  principal  front  of  which  is  a 
long  Egyptian  boat  made  of  bulruflies,  in  the  midft  of 
which  is  a  large  bird  ;  at  one  end  is  a  figure  fitting,  and 
'at 'the  other  an  anubis,  with  the  head  of  a  dog,  fleering ; 
at  the  fides  are  feveral  women  with  wings,  like  the 
figures  on  the  medals  of  Malta,  or  thofe  of  the  famous 
Ifiac  Table.  Mr.  jablonlki  conjectures  this  Ifiac  Table 
to  have  been  a  calendar  of  the  Egyptian  feftivals  adapted 
to  the  Roman  year,  but  whatever  elfe  it  might  be,  it  was 
certainly  a  monument  in  honour  of  Ifis,  who  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  figure* 

p.  .  The  immortal  Count  Caylus  '*  has  anticipated 
■aintmg’  all  that  was  to  be  faid  of  the  manner  in  which 

*  Heyne,  in  his  eloge  of  Winckelman,  tells  us,  that  a  genius  of  the 
fame  kind  had  arifen  in  France  at  the  fame  time.  This  was  Count 

Caylus, 
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the  Egyptians  painted  their  mummies.  We  know  from 
him  that  they  made  ufe  of  water-colours.  There  were 
fix  of  thefe,  white,  black,  blue,  red,  yellow,  and  green. 
The  blue  and  red,  which  are  thofe  that  are  moft  com¬ 
mon,  are  very  ill  mixed.  The  white,  made  of  a  kind 
of  ordinary  cerufs,  is  the  ground  of  the  cloth  of  the 
mummy,  and  makes  what  our  painters  call  the  impreflion, 
on  which  they' lay  their  colours. 

This  however  is  but  a  very  inferior  fort  of  painting, 
when  compared  with  what  Norden  tells  us  he  faw  in 
Upper  Egypt :  imagine  palaces  with  columns  thirty- 
two  French  feet  in  circumference,  and  all  covered  with¬ 
in  and  without  with  paintings  reprefenting  all  kinds 
of  fubje&s;  imagine  fome  of  thefe  paintings  eighty  feet 
high,  and  proportionably  broad,  divided  into  two  ranges 
of  figures  in  bas-reliefs,  and  covered  with  moft  exquifite 
colours,  fuited  to  the  drapery  and  naked  parts  of  the 
figure;  and  what  is  (till  more  wonderful,  the  azure,  the 
yellow,  the  green,  and  the  other  colours  made  ufe  of, 
are  as  well  prepared  as  if  they  had  been  laid  on  yefter- 
day,  and  fo  ftrongly  fixed  to  the  ftone,  that  he  never 
could  feparate  them. 

As  there  are  no  Egyptian  coins  or  medals  known  prior 
to  the  time  of  Alexander,  we  can  get  no  afliftance  from 
them  as  to  the  ftate  of  the  arts  ;  though  the  mouth  of 
many  a  good  mummy  has  been  fpoiled  by  the  attempts 
of  ignorant  people  to  find  the  obolus,  which  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  ufed  to  put  into  the  mouths  of  their  dead.  Po- 
cock,  indeed,  mentions  three  Egyptian  coins,  but  they 
do  not  feem  to  be  older  than  the  Perftan  conqueft. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  arts  of  Egypt,  and  thofe  of 
Etruria  and  Greece  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  countries. 
The  one  is  an  extenfive  flat  defart,  in  which  there  is  an 
eminence  or  two  from  which  you  may  fee  all  that  is 

Caylus,  who  underftood  more  of  the  mechanical  part  of  the  fine  arts 
(feveral  of  which  he  was  a  great  proficient  in  himielf)  than  Winckel- 
man  did,  but  was  not  fo  good  a  fcholar.  In  the  yth  volume  of  hi  An¬ 
tiquities,  there  is  a  plate  of  the  Iliac  Table  (the  greatefi:  monument  or 
Egyptian  art  that  exifls)  and  a  very  good  defcription  oi  it. 
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to  be  feen  ;  the  others  are  interfered  by  very  high 
mountains,  which  do  not  allow  of  the  eye  going  a 
great  way  at  one  time. 


Art.  IV.  Ricardi  Dawes  Mifceilanea  Critic  a,  lierum 
edita  Curavit  ct  appendicem  adnotationis  ad  aid  it 
Thomas  Burgefs,  A.B.  e  C.C.C.  Oxonii,  a  Typographco 
Clarendonianoc 

i 

IH  A  V  E  attempted  to  give  this  very  imperfedt 
idea  pf  Mr.  Burgefs’s  work,  vatibus  addere  calcar , 
and  to  fhew,  that  there  is  as  much  acutenefs  and 
accuracy  in  thefe  ciifqijlfitions  as  in  the  mod  fubtle 
problem  ever  invented  ;  but  by  no  means  to  prevent 
the  ftudy  of  the  book,  in  which  will  be  found  a  great 
deal  of  entertainment,  and  much,  very  mpch,  informa¬ 
tion  indeed. 

The  merit  of  the  fir  ft  edition  of  this  book  is  fuffi- 
ciently  known.  The  prefent  editor  informs  us,  in  his 
FreRce,  that  the  author  was  born  in  i  708,  and  educated 
under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Black  wall ;  from  thence,  in 
1725,  he  removed  to  Emanuel  College*  Cambridge,  and 
eleven  years  afterwards  published  a  Specimen  of  a 
Greek  Translation  of  Paradife  Lod  ;  of  which,  in  his 
Preface  to  the  Mifceilanea  Critica,  he  had  candour 
enough  to  point  out  the  imperfections  himfelf.  The 
blot  of  his  life  was  taking  part  again#  Bentley,  whom 
the  prefent  father  of  Greek  literature  in  this  country, 
Mr.  Toup,  acknowledges  to  have  learnt  more  from, 
than  from  all  the  critics  of  all  the  ages  before.  Mr. 
Dawes  died  in  1766,  and  left  fome  Manufcripts,  to 
which  the  prefent  author  had  accefs.  There  are  fome 
others  in  Dr.  Afkew’s  colle&ion,  who  bought  Mi> 
Dawes’s  library. 

The  work,  of  vhich  this  a  fecond  edition,  and  to 
the  merit  of  which,  Valckenarius,  Pierfon,  Kcenius, 
ana  the  great  Kpijn:o-pxgi^  R.eifke,  have  borne  the  am- 
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pled  tedimony,  is  made  up  for  the  mod  part  of  mate¬ 
rials  which  the  author  had  prepared  for  an  edition  of 
the  Attic  Poets,  to  whom  he  meant  to  have  added  Ho¬ 
mer  and  Pindar.  As  his  defig  n  led  him  to  corre£t  the 
metrical  errors  of  former  editors,  he  began,  not  im-* 
properly,  with  obfervations  on  Terentianus  Maurus. 

But  though  the  obfervations  are  chiefly  metrical,  there 
are  many  things  in  them  which  relate  to  the  genius 
of  the  Greek  language,  and  are  abfolutely  neceffary  for 
underftanding  the  fird  principles  of  it :  of  this  kind 
are  his  obfervations  on  the  different  ufes  of  the  optative 
and  fubjundlive  moods,  on  the  analogy  of  the  Ionic  fu¬ 
ture  tenfes,  on  the  reafon  of  the  difference  berween  the 
Ionic  and  Attic  futures,  on  the  fird  and  third  perfon  of 
the  Attic  perfect,  &c.  See.  but  principally  on  the  iEolic 
digamma  or  Ionic  van .  \ 

The  editor,  meaning  to  publifn  a  new  edition  of 
the  work,  and  to  make  fame  obfervations  upon  it  in 
an  appendix,  has  performed  it  with  the  help  of  Dawes’s 
MSS.  which  he  had  from  Dr.  Farmer  and  Mr.  Salter 
(fon  of’  the  late  Dr.  Salter),  who  has  likewife  favoured 
him  with  a  fpecimen  of  his  father’s  of  the  fird  hundred 
lines  of  Homer,  with  the  digamma  redored  ;  and  with 
fome  very  material  abidance  from  Mr.  Tyrwhitt.  To 
thefe  he  has  added  due  diligence  of  his  own.  He  con- 
eludes  the  Preface  with  apologizing  for  any  thing  that 
may  have  fallen  from  him,  not  dildainfully,  not  info- 
lently,  for  thefe  admit  of  no  apology,  but  hadily,  in¬ 
accurately,  or  in-oppofition  to  the  fentiments  of  far  more 
Darned  men. 


Excufe,  if  youth  hath  err'd, 

Superior  as  thou  art,  forgive  th*  offence. 

Nor  1,  thy  equal,  or  in  years  or  fenfe. 

Thou  know’ft  the  errors  of  nnrrpeo’d  age. 
Weak  are  its  counfels,  headlong  is  its  rage. 

I  will 
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I  will  now  give  a  fpecimen  or  two  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  performed  his  talk,  not  with  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  doing  him  juftice,  ftill  iefs  to  fupply  the  ab- 
fence  of  the  book* 

In  his  Introduction  to  his  Obfervations  on  Callima¬ 
chus,  Dawes  had  touched  lightly  on  the  difpute  about 
accents,  the  ufe  of  which  he  difapproved.  Mr*  Bur¬ 
gefs  will  not  fay  much  of  this,  which  he  leaves  to  Dr. 
Edwards,  who  has  promifed  to  difcufs  it  in  his  Mifcel¬ 
lanea  Critica.  He  only  refers  us,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
Fofler,  Primatt,  lord  Monboddo  on  the  Origin  of  Lan¬ 
guage,  p.  2.  b.  2.  ch.  IV.  and  a  Differtation  of  Gefnerb, 
publifhed  at  Gottingen  in  1755,  verY  curious,  and  which 
Foiter  feems  not  to  have  known.  If  he  has  any  fenti- 
ments  of  his  own  about  it,  they  are  the  fame  as  Fofter’s, 
who  thinks  that  Dawes  took  up  the  matter  too  haflily, 
and  did  not  fpend  fufficient  time  about  it ;  feme  thing 
like  a  foolifh  editor  of  Callimachus,  who  afks  whether 
it  is  better  to  fpeak  Greek  by  accent  or  quantity  }  He 
might  as  well  have  afked,  whether  it  was  better  to  run 
with  the  right-foot  or  the  left. 

“  Mr.  Dawes  had  enquired  how  it  happened,  that 
u  the  Ionic  futures  sXoto-oo,  c rjo^crcu,  &c.  were  changed 
ct  into  fAw,  crjopvy  by  the  Attic  writers.  The  reafon  he 
“  had  aliigned  for  it  was  the  different  metres  the  two 
u  people  delighted  in,  to  which  thefe  two  different  for- 
“  mations  were  adapted,  viz.  the  lonians  in  the  heroic 
<c  and  da&ylic,  and  the  Athenians  in  the  iambic  or 
“  trochaic.  From  all  this  he  had  confuted  the  abfurdity 
“  of  the  critics  who  pretend  that  the  Athenians  are  a U 

ways  ufing  the  prefent  for  the  future.” 

Mr.  Burgefs  has  very  ingenioufly  fet  befide  this  Len- 
nep's  Obfervations,  publifhed  by  Villoifon  in  his  edition 
of  Longus  •,  and  the  refult  of  the  two  is*  that  there  are  in 
Greek  no  fecond  futures,  or  fecond  indefinites,,  or  fu¬ 
ture  middles,  or  paulo  poft  futura.  This  is  exceedingly 
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ingenioufly  explained,  and,  if  true,  a  great  confolation 
to  poor  grammarians,  who  never  knew  where  to  find 
meanings  for  them ;  but  the  proof  mu  ft  be  feen  in 
the  book. 

Dawes  had  contended,  that  Bentley  was  miftaken  in 
his  attempted  reftaurations  of  Homer’s  quantity,  by  in« 
ferting  the  _ZEolic  digamma,  for  thefe  reafons. 

Becaufe  Homer  was  an  Ionian,  and  therefore  would 
not  ufe  an  fEolian  letter  ;  and  becaufe  the  fame  purpofe 
was  to  be  anfwered  by  ufing  the  fign  [’]  inftead  of  the 
vau,  and  the  contrary  for  the  he. 

On  this  Mr.  Burgefs  obferves, 

That  Homer  wrote  in  the  AEolic  dialed,  as  appears. 
From  the  affertion  of  the  author  of  his  life,  that  he 
was  an  AEolian. 

From  that  of  Philelphus  the  Greek,  (who  underftco d 
him  beft),  to  which  affertion  Fofter  alfents. 

But,  above  all,  from  the  confideration  of  the  Hiflory 
of  the  Greek  Dialeds.  For, 

The  dialeds  were  nothing  but  the  changes  the  lan¬ 
guage  underwent  in  its  progrefs  from  imperfedion  to 
perfedion  ;  for  which  reafon,  from  the  very  nature, of 
language,  fome  words  could  not  at  any  period  be  fo 
appropriated  to  any  particular  country,  as  that  they 
ftiould  not  have  been  found  in  another ;  for  many 
of  .  the  northern  nations,  who  ufed  the  AEolic  dialed, 
in  procefs  of  time,  migrated  from  the  northern 
parts  of  Greece  to  Bceotia,  and  afterwards  to  the 
countries  of  Argos  and  Laconia.  Thence,  at  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  Heraclidse,  they  were  driven  to  that  part 
of  the  peninfula  which  before  was  called  Ionia,  and  front 
thence  in  their  turn  expelled  fome  of  the  old  lonians, 
who  took  refuge  in  Attica.  But  thefe  feveral  changes 
could  not  take  placd,  without  the  new  comers  giving 
the  old  inhabitants  fome  of  their  words,  and  receiving 
fome  of  theirs  in  return.  And  the  confequence  of  this 
would  appear  in  the  feveral  languages  for  ever. 
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Again,  this  affinity  between  the  two  firft  of  thefe 
dialers  would  naturally  grow  flill  greater,  when  the 
two  people  afterwards  inhabited  countries  near  each 
other,  which  was  the  cafe  when  Neleus  led  an  Ionian, 
and  the  Achaians  an  FEolian  colony,  into  Afia  Minor. 

Finally,  as  the  dialects  were  only  varieties  of  one 
common  language,  which  in  its  origin  was  the  FEoiic 
Homer  would  do  what  Milton  and  Thomfon  have  done 
fince,  i.  e.  be  fond  of  ufing  oldwords. 

But,  if  Homer,  as  a  lover  of  antiquity,  might  ufe  the 
digamma,  there  was  no  need  of  his  ufing  the  [c  ’],  as 
Dawes  pretends ;  and  if  thefe  fig  ns  were  one  and  the 
fame,  it  is  impoffible  he  fhould  ufe  them  for  different 
things.  Let  us  fee  what  Wife  fays,  in  his  Enquiries 
concerning  the  fil'd  inhabitants  of  Europe  ?  Why,  that 
juft  before  the  digamma  went  into  difufe,  it  was  mu¬ 
tilated  into  this  ftiape  F,  (or  when  they  wrote  Bgg^o- 
c p$ov )  into  this  fhape  I.  That  from  this  arofe  two 
chara&ers,  meaning  juft  the  fame  thing  [C,J,  and  that  it 
is  abfurd  to  fuppofe  it  can  be  other  wife,  or  that  the 
grammarians  could  have  had  a  mark  of  a  lean  fpirit,  for 
the  bare  abfence  of  afpiration.  Quintilian,  indeed,  and 
the  Roman  grammarians  fay  otherwife;  but  Wife  pro¬ 
duces  an  ancient  infcription  worth  fifty  Quintilians. 

This  then  being  fettled,  may  we  now  go  on,  and  pub¬ 
lic  an  Homerum  ad  autographum  ipjius  Homeri  conform 
matum ,  with  the  abidance  of  this  digamma  ?  By  no 
means.  Why  ?  Becaufe  we  do  not  know  where  it 
fhould  be  ufed,  or  where  it  fhould  not.  In  0^&j<roty 
•  Ss  k<xi  aXXot,  sg  aXk/\teg  Si  w iSovjo,  it  does  very  well,  and 
the  hiatus  is  faved :  but  in  fig  (pcarav,  01  piv  w/Sofle  'aro- 
vsvpsvov,  it  would  not  do  at  all. 

And  if  it  would  do  ever  fo  well,  dill  we  fhould  be 
as  far  off  as  ever  this  magnum  opus ,  unlefs  we  had  a 
mind  to  have  a  Doric  column,  with  an  Ionic  or  Corin¬ 
thian  capital,  for  want  of  knowing  what  to  do  with 
the  long  vowels,  diphthongs,  and  double  confonants,  all 
of  which  are  poderior  to  Flomer.  Why  not  drike 
them  out,  as  Upton  has  done,  in  his  Specimen  conf 
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tained  in  his  Obfervations  on  Shakefpear  ?  Becaufe 
Upton  himfelf,  in  that  fpecimen,  has  retained  fome 
diphthongs,  whild  he  has  left  out  others.  Becaufe  he 
has  blundered  in  a  fubflitution  for  one  of  the  double 
letters  ;  and  becaufe  there  are  fifteen  thoufand  other  diffe¬ 
rences  in  a  language  fo  often  changed,  and  fo  long 
dead,  about  which  he  and  I,  and  all  mankind,  ftiii 
differ. 


Art.  V.  Difquifitions  on  fever  al  Subjeds.  Price  2  s,  6d • 

AS  the  author  of  thefe  difquifitions  has  not  chofen 
to  publifh  his  name  to  them,  I  have  no  right  to 
name  him  ;  all  the  information  I  can  give,  to  thofe  who 
may  not  know  him  by  his  ftyle,  is,  that  at  the  end  of  the 
advertifement  of  the  book,  it  was  faid  that  u  the  View 
of  the  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Chriftian  Religion” 
was  to  be  had  at  the  fame  place. 

The  difquifitions  are  eight  in  number.  I  (hall  give 
an  idea  of  them  by  feledling  fomething  from  each. 

1 .  On  the  chain  of  univerfal  Being. 

This  chain  is  not  formed  by  placing  Beings  of  quite 
different  natures  above  each  other,  but  by  granting 
fome  additional  quality  to  each  fuperior  order,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  all  thofe  poffeffed  by  their  inferiors  5  thus 
man,  with  a  material  body,  and  the  vegetation  of  plants, 
has  the  inftindt  of  animals,  by  which  he  purfues  his 
good,  and  by  which  he  traverfes  inhofpitable  deferts 
and  tempefluous  Teas,  to  infiidt  and  fuffer  all  the  mi- 
feries  of  war,  like  the  herring  and  the  mackrel,  tohatten 
to  his  own  deflrudtion,  for  the  public  benefit,  which 
he  neither  underftands  nor  cares  for. 

2.  On  Cruelty  to  inferior  Animals . 

The  carman  drives  his  horfe  and  the  carpenter  his  nail 
by  repeated  blows;  and  fo  long  as  thefe  produce  the 
defired  effedt,  and  they  both  go,  they  neither  refledt  nor 
care  whether  either  of  them  have  any  fenfe  of  feeling. 
The  butcher  knocks  down  the  flatcly  ox,  with  no 
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more  companion  than  the  blackfmith  hammers  a  horfe- 
fhoe,  and  plunges  his  knife  into  the  throat  of  an  in¬ 
nocent  lamb,  with  as  little  reluctance  as  the  taylor  flicks 

his  needle  into  the  collar  of  a  coat. 

“  The  focial  and  friendly  dog  is  hanged  without  remorfe,  if, 
by  barking  in  defence  of  his  mailer’s  perfon  and  property, 
he  happens  unknowingly  to  difturb  his  reft:  the  generous 
horfe,  who  has  carried  his  ungrateful  mailer  for  many  years 
with  eafe  and  fafety,  worn  out  with  age  and  infirmities  con- 
trailed  in  his  fervice,  is  by  him  condemned  to  end  his  mifera- 
ble  days  in  a  duft-cart,  where  the  more  he  exerts  his  little 
remains  of  fpirit,  the  more  he  is  whipped,  to  fave  his  ftupid 
driver  the  trouble  of  whipping  Ibme  other,  lefs  obedient  to  the 
lafh.  Sometimes,  having  been  taught  the  prailice  of  many 
unnatural  and  ufelefs  feats  in  a  riding-houfe,  he  is  at  laft 
turned  out,  and  conligned  to  the  dominion  of  a  hackney- 
coachman,  by  whom  he  is  every  day  corrected  for  performing 
thofe  tricks,  which  he  has  learned  under  fo  long  and  fevere 
a  difeipline.  The  lluggifh  bear,  in  contradiction  to  his  na¬ 
ture,  is  taught  to  dance,  for  the  diverfton  of  a  malignant  mob, 
by  placing  red  hot  irons  under  his  feet  :  and  the  majeftic  bull 
is  tortured  by  every  mode  which  malice  can  invent,  for  no 
offence,  but  that  he  is  gentle,  and  unwilling  to  affail  his  dia¬ 
bolical  tormentors.” 

Thefe  things,  however,  cannot  finally  pafs  away  un¬ 
noticed  and  unretaliated.  We  have  a  right  to  deftroy 
animals  who  would  and  could  deftroy  us,  injure  our  pro¬ 
perties,  or  annoy  our  perfons  ;  but  we  have  no  right  to 
(hoot  a  bear  on  an  inaccejjible  illand  of  ice,  or  an  eagle 
on  the  mountain  top. 

The  pleafures  which  men  take  in  hunting,  filhing, 
cock-fighting,  bull-baiting,  and  brawn-eating,  are  there¬ 
fore  proofs  of  original  fin. 

3.  On  a pre-exiftent  State, 

That  mankind  had  exifted  in  fome  ftate  previous  to 
the  prefent,  was  an  opinion  adopted  by  the  fathers  of 
the  Chriftian  church,  and  frequently  enforced  by  her  pri¬ 
mitive  writers.  It  is  confonant  to  reafon ,  which  teaches, 
that  no  man  or  woman  can  make  a  foul  *,  to  appear¬ 
ances,  which  fpeak  this  place  a  prifon  ;  and  to  revelation , 
the  dodrines  of  which  it  alone  explains,  particularly 
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that  of  original  fin,  for,  if  it  is  not  fuppofed  that  man¬ 
kind  has  exifted  in  fonre  ftate  previous  to  the  pre- 
fent,  in  which  guilt  was  incurred  and  penalties  con- 
traded,  there  can  be  no  meaning  in  the  dodrine  at  all, 
or  oAly  fuch  a  meaning  as  contradids  every  principle  of 
common  fenfe. 

4.  On  the  nature  of  Time* 

There  is  no  fuch  thing  as  time,  which  is  no  more 
than  the  (hifting  of  icents  neceflary  for  the  performance 
of  this  tragi- comical  farce  whi^h  we  are  here  ex¬ 
hibiting,  but  mull  undoubtedly  end  with  the  conclufion 
of  the  drama. 

But  if  time  is  nothing  but  a  fuccefiion  of  ideas, 

1.  The  life  of  every  man  muft  be  longer  .or  fhorter, 
as  he  has  more  or  lefs  of  thefe. 

2.  The  butterfly  may  live  as  long  the  tortoife, 

3.  And  the  horfe  may  have  done  his  apparently  long 
work  in  a  few  hours. 

4.  Pain  may  add  to  the  flavour  of  univerfal  happi- 
nefs,  into  which  it  is  thrown  as  a  Angle  ingredient. 

5.  Time  can  end  nothing  if  it  does  not  exift  itfelf, 
and  therefore  the  foul  muft  be  immortal,  and  fo  may 
every  thing  elfe. 

6.  The  receipts  by  which  divines  make  eternity  are 
abfurd  •,  it  can  no  more  be  made  out  of  time,  than  you 
can  compofe  an  anthem  or  an  opera,  by  mixing  red, 
blue,  or  green. 

7.  This  Angle  conflderation  fweeps  away  many  theo¬ 
logical  and  metaphyfical  cobwebs  ;  for, 

if  it  be  afked,  why  God  created  the  univerfe  at  the 
time  he  did,  and  not  before,  and  fuffered  fo  many  ages 
to  elapfe  before  he  did  it,  I  anfwer,  that  no  ages  did  or 
could  elapfe,  and  that  it  was  not  created  in  time  at  all. 

If  you  are  puzzled  with  foreknowledge  and  predefti- 
nation,  I  fay  that  thefe  are  ideas  of  time,  but  that,  as  all 
things  are  equally  prefent  to  the  divine  intuition,  God 
can  neither  foreknow  nor  predeftinate  any  thing.  Thus 
punifttments  mufi  be  eternal  in  a  future  ftate,  becaufe 
there  will  be  no  time,  &c.  &c. 

G2  5.  Cf 
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5.  Of  the  analogy  between  things  material  and  in - 

telleftual . 

In  the  material  world*  diforders  cure  their  own  ex«- 
cedes.  In  the  moral,  our  paflions  or  vices  defeat  them- 
lei  ves.  In  the  natural  world,  the  elements  are  redrained 
from  their  mod  dedru&ive  effects  by  their  mutual  oppo- 
fition.  In  the  moral,  the  vices  of  mankind  are  prevented 
from  being  totally  fubverfive  of  fociety,  by  their  conti¬ 
nually  counteracting  each  other.  In  the  material  world, 
middle  climates  are  the  mod  falubrious  and  pleafant. 
In  life,  the  middle  ranks  are  molt  favourable  to  virtue 
and  to  happinefs. 

Material  world .  Political  world . 

Attra&ion  is  proportioned  Self-intered  is  proportioned 

to  contents  of  body,  and  to  fize,  i.  e.  operates 

'  a£b  inverfely,  asdiftance.  tnoft  drongly  in  great 

empires,  next  in  focie- 
ties,  then  in  individuals, 
and  a£fs  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  didance*  We  feel  mod  for  ourfelves, 
and  lead  of  ail  for  the  public.  Like  attraction 
too,  it  dijfolves  the  villain  and  the  family  he 
murders ;  but  unites  people  in  one  lodging,  a 
hookfeller  and  a  fcholar,  an  au&ioneer  and  the 
cabinet-maker  who  builds  his  rodrum,  &c.  &c,  j 
6.  On  rational  Chriftianity . 

Learned  and  ingenious  men,  by  expunging  from  the 
New  Tedament  every  declaration  which  agrees  not  with 
their  own  notions  of  truth  and  reCHtude,  have  ingeni- 
emfly  converted  Chridianity  into  Deifm,  and  have  fhel- 
tered  themfelves  in  a  kind  of  covert  way  called  Rational 
Chridianity,  where  they  now  make  their  dand,  and  at¬ 
tack  Revelation  with  lefs  odium  and  more  fuccefs  than 
from  the  open  plains  of  profeffed  Deifm.  This  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  fundamental  principles  of  Chridianitv, 
which  thofe  men  oppofe  by  the  help  of  reafon,  of  which 
they  neither  underdand  the  extent  nor  the  powers,  nor 
the  proper  application  of  them  ;  for  reafon  fays  there 
can  be  no  evil,  and  experience  contradicts  it.  Reafon 
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fays,  that  punifiiments  can  be  no  compenfation  for 
crimes,  but  every  body  believes  they  are.  Reafon  gives 
admirable  fyftems  of  government,  but  experiment  fhews 
they  are  productive  of  anarchy  and  confufion ;  there¬ 
fore,  the  Quaker,  Calvinift,  Methodift,  Papift,  and 
Church-of-England-man,  who  hope  all  things,  fear  all 
things*  and  believe  all  things,  are  better  Chriftians  than 
the  Rationalift,  who  hopes  for  nothing  but  from  his  owtt 
merits,  fears  nothing  from  his  own  depravity,  and  believes 
nothing,  the  grounds  of  which  he  cannot  perfectly  un- 
derftand  :  but  why  fhould  he  be  a  Chriftian  any  more 
than  a  free-mafon  ?  why  affaffmate  Chriftianity  in  the 
dark?  why  betray  Chrift  like  Judas  with  a  kifs?  No 
man  is  obliged  to  be  a  Chriftian :  to  be  like  Socrates, 
Plato,  and  Cicero,  is  ftill  a  character  by  no  means  dif- 
graceful  to  a  virtuous  man, 

7.  On  Government  and  Civil  Liberty . 

Falfe  and  dangerous  proportions,  with  their  anti¬ 
dotes. 

All  men  are  born  equal.  No ;  for  fome  are  not  ftralght, 
fome  are  ideots,  and  fome  are  poor.  But  if  they  were 
born  equal,  they  ought  not  always  to  continue  fo,  any 
more  than  one  man  ought  to  be  reftrained  from  grow¬ 
ing  fix  feet  higher,  becaufe  he  was  born  of  the  fize  of 
one  who  was  only  four. 

All  men  are  born  free .  No ;  they  were  born  without 
any  confent  given  either  by  themfelves  or  their  repre- 
fentatives.  Their  whole  procefs  to  manhood  is  in  a 
ftate  of  fiavery.  It  is  the  will  of  the  Creator  it  fhould 
be  fo  ;  and  nothing  can  fo  effectually  difqualify  them 
from  being  members  of  the  celeftial  community  as  a 
factious  and  turbulent  difpofitio.n,  and  an  impatience  of 
controul,  which  frequently  affumes  the  honourable  title 
of  the  love  of  liberty. 

All  government  is  derived  from  the  people.  True;  if 
it  be  argued  foat  there  could  be  no  government  at  all  if 
there  were  no  people  to  be  governed,  but  falfe  in  every 
other  fenfe  ;  for  if  the  people  at  large  are  the  governors, 
where  are  the  governed  i  Not  that  I  deny  the  fulldt 
7  exerciie 
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exercife  of  the  rights  of  the  people  to  refill  upon  extra¬ 
ordinary  occafians ;  but  I  mean  by  the  people,  the 
whole  body  of  the  nation,  advifed  and  directed  by  the 
moil  refpeclable  members  of  it,  the  rich,  great,  wife, 
and  experienced,  not  by  thofe  who  have  no  public  fpirit 
but  in  the  garrets  of  Grub-ftreet,  no  reformation  but 
from  the  purlieus  of  St.  Giles's,  nor  one  Solon  or  Ly- 
curgus  but  who  is  to  emerge  from  the  tin-mines  of 
Cornwall,  &r  the  coal-pits  of  Newcaftle. 

All  government  is  a  compaSl  between  the  governors  and 
the  governed.  Where  is  it?  Where  is  it  kept  ?  The  na¬ 
tural  flate  of  man  is  a  ftate  of  fociety  and  fubordination, 
becaufe  the  power  of  being  in  this  ftate  is  bellowed  on 
him  by  his  Maker,  like  every  other  part  of  human  art. 
If  he  had  a  right  to  this  independence,  the  majority 
would  chufe  to  retain  it,  and  make  a  fcene  of  confufion 
of  the  world.  Though  no  particular  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment  are,  yet  government  itfeif  is  of  divine  inftitution, — - 
as  much  as  eating — and  for  the  fame  reafon,  becaufe  we 
cannot  live  without  it. 

No  government  ought  to  fubfifi  longer  than  it  conti¬ 
nues  to  be  of  equal  advantage  to  the  governed  as  to  the 
governors.  If  it  is  meant  by  that  there  are  to  be 
no  poor  men  in  a  Hate,  the  proportion  is  falfe.  Love  of 
liberty  being  an  independence  of  controul,  if  an  angel 
was  to  come  down  from  heaven,  and  govern  like  an 
angel,  he  would  foon  be  left  to  govern  by  himfelf.  The 
faults  of  government  arife  from  the  people  ;  the  gover¬ 
nor  is  in  the  fituation  of  a  gaoler,  whofe  very  office  arifes 
from  the  criminality  of  thofe  over  whom  he  prefides. 
There  may  be  too  much  of  liberty. 

On  Religious  EJlabliJhments. 

Government  has  to  do  with  mens  religion,  becaufe 
mens  religion  has  to  do  with  government,  to  which  it  is 
the  riband  that  marks  oppofition.  The  former  is  not 
indeed  to  aft  as  long  as  they  continue  opinions,  but  they 
will  fhoot  up  into  affions,  and  thefe  government  is  to 
compofe,  by  protecting  one,  and  an  eftablifhment.  The 
toleration  however  is  to  be  univerfal,  but  tefls  are  necef- 
iary,  which  ihould  be  comprehenfive  to  leffien  the  num¬ 
ber 
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her  of  the  enemies  of  government,  who  will  be  every 
honeft  man  that  differs  in  religion. 

As  to  thofe  who  will  not  conform  to  any  Chriftiau 
eftablilhment,  under  pretence  that  they  are  all  corrupt, 
they  do  wrong,  for  corruption  in  fome  degree  cannot  be 
avoided  *,  birds  of  prey  and  plunder  will  make  them- 
felves  comfortable  habitations  when  the  grain  of  muf- 
tard-feed  is  grown  up  to  a  large  tree,  and  thence  deface 
its  beauty  and  deftroy  its  fruits.  Any  religion  is  better7 
than  none;  and  any  eftablifhment  which  contains  nothing 
repugnant  to  the  principles  of  found  morality,  and  the 
doftrines  of  Chrift,  better  than  every  man  fetting  up  his 
own  teacher.  Man  as  an  individual  may  chufe  his  own 
religion  ;  as  a  citizen  he  mult  profefs  that  religion,  and 
pradtife  that, mode  of  worfhip,  which  the  laws  of  the  com¬ 
munity  enjoin. 

Such,  or  pretty  nearly,  are  the  writer’s  arguments. 

I  am  not  confcious  of  having  mifreprefented  a  Angle 
one  (weakened  them  I  may  from  the  nature  of  my  work) 
nor  of  having  made  farcical  what  he  intended  fhould  be 
ferions. 

As  to  the  truth  and  falfehood  of  his  opinions,  they 
do  not  lye  within  my  province  to  difeufs;  for  though  I 
mean  occafionally  to  exercife  the  right  of  every  man  in 
giving  my  judgment  of  the  publifhed  books  which  fall 
in  my  way,  I  will  not  tye  myfelf  down  to  do  it,  nor  is  it 
what  I  ever  intended  when  I  took  up  this  employment* 
The  anfwering  with  accuracy  fuch  a  fee  of  differtations  as 
thefe  are  requires  leifure  and  application  to  a  Angle  ftudy, 
very  incompatible  with  that  verfatility  of  genius  (or  Jiu - 
fidity)  which  a  man  muft  have  who  undertakes  fmgly, 
or  with  very  little  affiftance,  to  give  an  account  of  nu¬ 
merous  and  various  publications. 

But  though  I  {hall  not  think  myfelf  bound  to  anfwer 
every  man  I  review,  I  do  not  mean  on  this  occafion  to 
difguife  my  opinion.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  more 
levity  in  the  work  before  us  than  there  ought  to  be, 
mixed  with  more  argument  than  at  fir  ft  appears.  The 
author  attacks  very  ferious  opinions  and  very  confiderable 
men.  With  a  few  things  in  them  all  parties  will  approve, 
his  politics  are  Angularly  his  own  ;  and  as  to  his  religious 

opinions. 
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opinions,  he  will  be  afturedly  afked  whom  he  means  by 
thofe  aflerters  of  a  reafonable fervice ,  whom  he  fo  warmly 
and  dire&'ly  attacks  ?  Was  he  confcious  that  the  names 
of  Grotius,  Le  Clerc,  and  Jortin,  to  fay  nothing  of  living 
perfons,  are  on  that  refpe&able  lift  ?  or  is  he  prepared 
to  prove  the  charge  of  Deifm  upon  them  from  their  lives 
and  writings  ?  As  to  his  thoughts  on  toleration,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  that  there  is  fome  ambiguity  in  the  expref- 
ftons.  At  one  time  he  feems  inclined  to  grant  it ;  then 
contends  that  it  is  neither  fafe  for  the  ftate  who  gives,  or 
creditable  to  the  individual  who  claims  it  ;  and  after  all 
allows,  though  he  does  not  fay  fo  in  exprefs  terms,  that  it  is 
not  a  thing  in  which  the  civil  governors  will  ever  be  able 
to  interfere  with  effeCl,  as  long  as  there  is  any  religion  at 
all.  Indeed  they  will  not :  penalties  or  encouragement 
operate  in  this  refpeCt  alike,  they  may  create  folitude — 
Ubi  folitudinem  faciunt,  pacem  appellant — but  cannot 
produce  peace. 

For  one  thing,  however,  this  writer  is  greatly  to  be 
commended,  and  that  is  for  wifhin^  to  make  the  bafts 
of  the  eftablifhment  as  broad,  and  as  little  iiable  to  the 
objections  of  even  reafonable  Cbriftians ,  as  may  be.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that,  amidft  all  the  improvements  which 
we  are  told  are  to  be  made  in  the  ftate,  the  church  will 
not  be  wholly  difregarded.  Surely  it  is  time  that  in- 
confiftencies,  fuch  as  thofe  to  be  met  with  in  a  late 
excellent  publication,  Faley’sfermon  at  Carlisle,  in  which 
the  very  belt  advice  is  given  to  thofe  who  are  in  orders 
(l  might  add  to  young  men  in  every  profeflion),  whilft 
thofe  who  mean  to  come  for  orders  are  advifed  to  pre¬ 
pare  themfelves  by  reading  books  direCtly  contrary  to  the 
articles  of  the  church  of  England,  fhould  be  put  an  end 
to.  If  it  is  too  much  to  expeCt,  that  a  profeflion  of  belief 
in  the  Bible,  fhould  be  thought  fufficient  fecurity  for  the 
teachers  of  Chriftianity  to  give;  if  Dr.  Balguy’s  own  con- 
ceftions  in  the  motto  he  took  from  Hoadly,  that  there  were 
fome  things  wanted  amendment,  in  what,  as  far  as  man  can 
effe&  it,  ought  to  be  pure  and  without  blemifh ;  if  the 
terrible  left  on  of  the  late  riots  (riots  I  will  not  hint,  becauie 
I  do  not  think  it,  lupported,  or  in  the  leaft  encouraged, 

-  but 
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but  certainly  given  unfortunate  occafion  to  by  the 
Zeal  of  thofe  whole  profeffions  of  a  more  exadl  adhe¬ 
rence  to  the  letter  of  their  fubfcriptions  is  one  great 
fource  of  their  weight  with  the  common  people)— if 
thefe,  I  fay5  are  dill  thought  weak  motives  to  plead  for 
a  comprehenfive  toleration  *,  if  there  are  dill  fears  for  the 
dodbrine  of  the  Trinity*  if  no  way  can  be  found  out  of 
conciliating  and  uniting  (by  fubftituting  fuch  general 
forms  of  prayer  as  fhall  at  lead  much  widen  the  door*  if 
not  entirely  open  it ;  if  this  is  dill  impoffible,  yet  furely 
we  may  hope,  now  that  the  Pope  has  travelled  to  Vienna 
to  make  his  lad  ineffectual  d and  againd  abfurdit)r,  that 
fuch  abfurditles  a  £  thofe  of  the  Athanafian  Creed,  and 
the  dill  (if  poffible)  greater,^  of  folemnly  repeating  the 
Lord’s  prayer  five  times  within  the  hour*  will  not  long 
be  heard-or  in  England, 

As  to  the  doedrine  of  a  pre-exiftent  date*  it  has  been 
afferted  fince  the  Gymnofophids  and  Fathers.  Bayle 
( No  uveites  de  la  P^epubliciue  des  Lettres ,  Vol.  I.  p.  219) 
gives  a  very  entertaining  account  of  a  book  publifhed  in 
London  in  ]  684,  with  this  title,  44  Two  hundred  queries 
64  moderately  propounded  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the 
44  revolution  of  human  fouls,  and  its  conformity  to  the 
44  truths  of  Chridianity.”  in  this  the  author  pretends,  that 
all  fouls  exided  before  they  came  into  the  world  *,  that, 
after  they  are  united  to  the  bodies,  the^  undergo  an 
earthly  vifitation  of  a  thoufand  years,  and  are  born 
twelve  times  ;  that  the  people  on  earth  at  our  Sa¬ 
viour’s  coming  were  then  born  for  the  twelfth  time, 
by  which  they  were  made  partakers  of  the  benefits  of 
his  paffion,  which  no  man  (except  a  chofen  few  to 
whom  it  had  been  revealed)  could  be  without  having 
been  the  better  for  his  exhortations  ;  that  however  no 
one  ought  to  trod  to  the  twelve  births,  fince  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  if  they  do  not  grow  better  after  the  fecond  or 
third,  they  will  probably  grow  worfe, 

I  do  not  find  this  writer  laid  any  thing  of  a  prifon  ; 
but  Father  Malebranche,  in  a  controveriy  he  had  with 
Mr.  Arnaucl,  defied  him  to  prove  that  he  had  not  com- 

P  it  it  ted 
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mitted  feme  fin  ten  or  twelve  thoufand  years  before^ 
which  expofed  him  to  evil  defires,,  and  bad  thoughts, 
whilft  he  was  writing. 

The  Ryle  of  the  prefen  £  work  is  uncommonly  elegant 
and  animated,*  and  reminds  us  of  the  criida  Deo  viri~ 
difrpie  feneflus  throughout.  Some  of  the  loci ,  particularly 
thofe  on  cruelty  to  animals,  and  the  companion  of  the 
world  to  a  prifon,  are  remakably  ipleridid,  and  m’ttft  laft 
as  long  as  the  language. 


Art.  Vf.  The  Hijlory  of  Ruflia,  compiled  from  Original 
Chronicles  and  Authentic  Papers ,  and  the  heft  Pliftorians 
of  the  Country ,  by  M.  PEveique,  5  voL  3vo. 

AM  afraid  that  my  account  of  this  hi'flory  will  put  the 
X  reader  a  little  in  mind  of  what  a  critic  laid  of  a  tra^ 
gedy  called  Zingis,  which  abounded  in  hard  names  and 
noiSy  lines.  It  is  of  little  moment  to  us,  faid  he, 

I  low  gaioR  the  Nirons  the  bold  Naimans  (food. 

And  red  Taxartes  foamed  with  Qmrah’s  blood. 


T  hope,'  however,  that  no  unlucky  blunder  of  mine 
between  a  Naimai*  or  a  Niron,  no  confufion  of  the  ac¬ 
curate  Mr.  Nichols  between  Vaflilievitch  and  Danilo- 


vitch,  or  Potemkin  and  Patiomkine,  will  be  as  fatal  to 
the  extradl,  as  the  hard  names  had  like  to' have  been  to 
the  tragedy.  It  did  not  indeed  much  matter  whether 
the  audience  gave  up  the  latter  as  a  fpecies  which  with 
their  bed  efforts  they  could  not  under  it  and,  or  no ;  but 
the  hiilory  is  the  hiftory  of  Ruflia  ;  and  the  firfi:  authen¬ 
tic  one,  of  that  mighty  and  formidable  empire,  that  has 
ever  appeared  ;  and  though  it  is  more  a  hifiory  of  fadls 
than  of  manners,  and  its  beginning  may  be  more  dry 
than  thofe  of  other  hi  (lories,  owing  to  the  nomina  inor~ 
nata  (which  I  am  afraid  we  (hall  not  prevail  upon  the 
emprels  to  give  up)  Rill  there  are  fome  iplendid  parts, 
and  I  (hail  extract  as  many  as  I  can  without  breaking 
the  thread  of  the  hiilory. 

Prefixed  to  the  book,  is  a  lift  of  the  fubferibers,  at  the 
head  of  which  we  find  the  names  of  the  Grand  Duke  and 
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"Crrand  Dutchefs  of  Ruffia,  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Scir 
ences  at  Peterfburg,  and  mod  of  the  principal  Ruffian 
nobility.  There  then  follows  an  apology  for  the  ortho¬ 
graphy  of  particular  words,  fuch  in  particular  as  Tfaty 
Tfaritfe  and  Tfarevitch,  which  M.  l’Evefque  writes 
fo,  inftead  of  Czar,  Czarina,  or  Czarovi.cz  (as  they  ar^ 
commonly  written)  on  the  authority  >of  the  Ruffian  al¬ 
phabet,  thefe  •words  beginning  in  Ruffian  with  the  cha¬ 
racter  Tfi,  which  anfwers  to  our  IT. 

After  this  is  a  catalogue  -raifonne  of  the  principal 
works  made  ufe  of  by  the  author,  57  in  all.  Eigbt-and- 
twenty  of  thefe  have  been  only  publifhed  fince  the  year 
1767,  and  many  of  them  much  later.  We  have  then 
a  very  fenfible  and  mode  ft  preface,  in  which,  after 
dwelling  a  little  on  the  importance  of  a  good  Ruffian 
hiftory,  and  the  infufficiency  of  Voltaire’s-,  owing  ro  the 
fcantinefs  of  that  writer’s  materials,  the  prefen c  author 
tells  us  that  he  has  negledted  no  pains  to  procure  proper 
information,  having  redded  fever al  years  in  the  country 
(where  he  had  free  accefs  to  ftate-papers)  and  made  him- 
leif  mafter  of  the  languages,  both  the  modern  Ruf¬ 
fian,  and  bid  Sclavonian,  in  which  the  older  Chro¬ 
nicles  are  written.  The  oldeft  of  thefe  Chronicles,  he 
then  tells  us,  is  that  of  Neftor,  who  was  born  in  the  year 
1056,  and  whole  work  finifhes  in  1 1 15. 

M.  1’Evefq.ue  gives  the  greateft  praife  to  this  wri¬ 
ter,  who,  he  fays,  teems  to  have  worked  with  good  ma¬ 
terials,  and  whole  ftyle  is  unaffected  and  fi.mple,  but 
not  deflimte  of  eloquence.  From  his  time  there  is 
a  regular  fucceffion  of  chronicles  to  the  time  of  Tfar 
Alexis,  father  of  Peter  the  Great,  whole  life  is  written 
in  great  meafure  from  his  own  journal.  Our  author 
concludes  with  faying,  that  as  to  him  lei  f,  he  has  written 
the  hifto-ry  of  a  foreign  people,  without  prejudice  and 
without  i-ntereft,  but  with  a  proper  degree  of  liberty  ; 
that  he  has  fpared  no  pains  to  come  at  the  truth  i  and 
that  whatever  talents  for  the  work  he  may  have  received 
tram  nature,  he  is  confident  at  lead  of  having  omitted 
nothing  that  depended  upon  himfelf. 
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After  the  preface  follow  three  introductory  difieru- 
tions. 

The  firft  is  an  enquiry  into  the  origin  of  the 
Sclav es  or  Sclavonians ,  whom  the  author  afferts  to. 
have  come  out  of  the  Eaft  very  early,  and  to  have  fpread 
themfelves  in  the  different  countries  of  Bohemia,  Servian 
Bulgaria,  Dalmatia,  Silefia,  and  Pomerania.  Great 
numbers  of  them  however  remained  in  Ruffia,  to  feveral 
of  the  places  in  which  they  gave  names  of  their  own. — • 
Thus  the  Borifthenes,  now  called  the  Dnieper,  is  taken 
from  the  two  Sclavonian  words,  Bor  a  fore  ft  of  pines, 
and  Stena ,  a  wall,  and  it  fignines  a  wall  bordered  with  a 
foreft  of  pines,  which  is  very  analogous  to  the  truth,  for 
the  Borifthenes  is  the  wall  of  the  country,  and  there  are 
many  pines  upon  its  banks.  Thefe  people  were  not 
known  by  their  prefent  name  till  the  fourth  century, 
when  they  were  a  very  powerful  people  indeed,  who  re¬ 
ceived  tribute  from  foreign  nations,  from  Lithuania  to 
the  mountains  on  the  borders  of  Silefia,  and  from 
Bialo-Ozero  and  the  lake  of  Roftof  to  the  White  Sea  : 
put  all  their  power  ceafed  at  this  period,  and  here  pro¬ 
perly  the  hiftory  of  Ruffia  begins. 

The  fecond  differtation  is  appropriated  to  the  dif- 
cuffion  of  an  opinion  the  author  entertains,  that  the  Scla- 
vonians  were  foroe  of  the  iirft  inhabitants  of  Latiam, 
and  of  courfe  of  very  high  antiquity  indeed.  This  ar¬ 
gument  he  endeavours  to  fupport  by  remarks  on  the 
iimilarity  between  the  two  languages,  a  fimilarity  which 
he  contends  is  not  to  be  found  only  imthofe  words  which 
all  nations  borrow  from  each  other  to  expreis  any  new 
ideas,  and  which  might  therefore  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Scl  avonians  when  they  invaded  the  Roman  empire, 
(for  this  would  be  no  proof  at  all)  but  in  thofe  primitive 
and  original  words  which  natives  invent  to  exprefs  their 
firft  wants,  at  the  time  they  firft  emerge  from  barbarity 
to  civilization. 

i  % 

In  proof  of  this,  he  gives  the  following  primitive  words, 
which  feem  nearly  the  fame  in  the  two  languages. 

Scl  a« 
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SCLAVONIAN. 

’  N  U 

dva 
v  . 
tri 

cheft 
fem 
deciat 

P 

menia,  or  mia 
inene,  mne,  or  mi 
ny,  or  my 

% 

tebe,  or  ty 
tia 

vv  and  vas 

j 

olias,  or  olla 
jnon,  ma,  mol 


M  E 


RON 


Latin. 

R  A  L  S. 

duo 

tres 

fex 

feptem 

deccm 

O  U  N  8. 

mci 

me 

nos 

tu 

tibi 

te 

VOS 

ille,  ilia 

meus,  mea,  mei 


*  ,  1  -  {  l 

yoda 

vada 

more 

mare 

terou 

tero  (whence,  ; 

Varro,  terra 

den 

dies 

noftch 

nox 

fneg 

nix 

grad 

grando 

vetr 

ventus 

teploi 

tepidus 

fol-ntfe 

fol 

ogon 

ignis 

plamia 

flamma 

gjyba 

gleba 

fol 

fal 

oco 

oculus 

nor 

nafus 

hoili 

hoftis 

palaka  1 
palatka  J 

palatium 

levy 

lasvus 

nov 

novus 

vetkhy 

vetus 

jouny 

juvenis,  jums 

div,  dwny 

deus 

i  » 
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What  is  more  extraordinary  is  the  fimilarity  of  the  inflect 
Jtions  of  the  verb  of  exigence,  which  muft  have  been  the  fi'ft 
verb  in  every  language. 

Sclav  oni  a^.  J^atin. 

cfi  es 

eft  eft 

efte  e?.  is 

fout  funt 

Still  more  perhaps  that  of  the  firft  verbs  invented  to  exprefs 
aRion  or  pa  Ikon. 


griadid 

iti 

fiditi 

videti 

vol-iou 

dati 


gracure 

ire 

j 

federe 

videre 

volo 

dare 


The  third  .dkTertation  is  on  the  Sclavonian  religion  s 
“but  this  muft  be  read  in  the  original. 

There  is  no  regular  hiftory  of  Ruffia  carried  yp 
higher  -than  the  9th  century  ;  but  we  learn  froqn  tra¬ 
ditions  preferred  in  the  moft  antient  chronicles,  that  the 
cities  of  Kief  and  Novgorod  were  founded  in  the  fifth. 
Kii  is  laid  to  have  founded  the  firft  in  4 3,0  •,  he  is  looked 
upon  by  fome  as  an  antient  prince  of  the  country  ;  but 
by  others  as  a  boatman,  y/ho  ufed  to  ferry  paffengers 
over  the  Dnieper. 

The  Ruffian  Chronicles  talk  much  of  the  cities  this  Kii 
built,  and  of  the  fplendor  of  his  arms,  which  he  isfaid  to 
have  carried  to  the  gates  of  Conftantinople  ;  but  as  the 
Byzantine  hiftoriaas  do  not  mention  it,  nothing  certain 
can  be  affirmed  about  it.  We  hear  nothing  of  his  fuc- 
cellars,  nor  even  of  his  city,  till  the  year  851,  in  which 
xve  are  told  by  the  aforementioned  hiftorians,  that  as  the 
Emperor  Michael  the  third  was  marching  againft  the 
Saracens,  he  received  an  exprefs  from  Conftantinople, 
that  the  Ruffians  were  coming  with  a  fleet  of  200  {hips. 
The  city  was  already  befieged  when  he  got  back,  and 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  he  could  throw  himfelf  into 
it,  where,  after  confulting  the  patriarch  inftead  of  his 
generals,  and  attending  the  holy  man  at  a  wafhing  of 
the  Virgin  JSiary’s  veftmems  in  the  lea  (a  ceremony  un¬ 
dertaken 
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clertaken  in  hopes  of  a  miracle)  a  temped  luckily" 
did  arife,  and  the  enemy’s  fleet  was  difperfed.  Ofk- 
hold,  the  Chief,  was  forced  in  confequence  to  beg  a 
peace,  and  return  to  Kief,  but  not  till  after  he  had 
been  baptifed. 

A  city  of  far  greater  confequence  than  Kief,  and  which, 
from  its  fltuation  and  commerce,  was  iong  one  of  the  mod 
confiderable  of  Rufiia,  had  been  foundedabout  the  fame 
time;  this  was  Novgorod,  which  flood  on  the  borders 
of  the  Volkhof,  and  near  the  lake  Ilmen;  it  was  the 
principal  refidence  of  the  Sclavonians  of  Ruffra,  who 
are  faid  to  have  inhabited  a  city  of  the  name  of  Slavenfk 
on  the  fame  fpot  many  centuries  before,  from  which  they 
been  twice  driven  away  by  war  and  contagion  ;  return¬ 
ing,  however,  in  the  fifth  century,  they  rebuilt  their 
city,  and'  called  it  Novgorod,  or  the  Rebuilt  City,  in  al- 
lufion  to  what  happened  before.  From  this  period  to 
the  ninth  century,  its  hifiory  is  not  better  known  than 
that  of  Kief ;  but  the  Emperor  Confiantine  Porphyre- 
genetes  fpeaks  of  the  trade  which  it  carried  on  with 
Confiantinople  in  his  time,  a  trade  which  probably  had 
exifted  for  a  long  time  before;  it  confided  in  an  exchange 
of  flaves,  furs,  falt-fifh,  honey,  perhaps  fait,  and  other 
eatables,  for  wine,  cloaths,  and  fluffs. 

This  people  were  for  a  long  time  independent,  and  fo 
formidable  to  their  neighbours,  that  it  was  a  common 
laying  in  the  country,  “  Who  dares  attack  God  or 
Novgorod  the  great  V*  In  procefs  of  time,  however,  for 
fome  caufe  or  other,  not  well  explained  by  hifiorians, 
they  were  obliged  to  afk  protection,  and  of  courfe  chains, 
from  the  Varaigue  Ruffians. 

Who  thefe  were,  is  not  very  certain  ;  the  Ruffians 
themfelves  would  fain  be  thought  Sclavonians;  fome 
would  have  them  Goths  ;  others,  with  more  probability, 
think  them  a  colony  of  Huns,  who,  about  the  time  of  - 
the  foundation  of  Kief,  had  come  into  the  Weft,  after 
having  beat  the  Alans  on  the  borders  of  the  Tanais ; 
but  we  know  nothing  of  the  Huns  having  fettled  on  the 

borders 
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borders  of  the  Baltic,  from  whence  thefe  Varaigue  Ruf* 
fians  certainly  came. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Rurik,  Cinaf,  and  Trouvor,  the  three 
brothers  who  in  862  had  come  to  the  affifiance  of 
the  Sclavonians,  foon  divided  the  country  between  them. 
Rurik,  who  upon  his  firft  coming  had  btrilt  a  fortified 
city  near  the  Volkhof,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
coming  to  invade  the  country  by  the  Lake  of  Ladoga, 
removed  to  Novgorod,  after  having  fubdued  the  Scla¬ 
vonians  who  had  rifen  againft  him,  killed  with  his  own 
hand  Vadimus  their  chief,  and  put  to  death  after  the 
battle  all  thofe  who  refilled  his  authority.  At  this  time 
all  the  people  under  his  domination  werefirff  called  Ruffi¬ 
ans  ;  but  the  name  was  not  originally  derived  from  him, 
it  having  been  given  before  to  feveral  northern  nations/ 
This  prince  fortified  Novgorod,  after  which  he  lived  in 
peace,  and  died,  after  a  reign  of  feventeen  years,  in  87a, 
leaving  behind  him  a  fon  of  the  name  of  Igor  under 
the  care  of  Oleg  his  relation. 

Oleg  had  no  fooner  poffeffion  of  the  government  in* 
trufled  to  him,  than,  having  taken  Smolenfko,  and  made 
himfelf  mailer  of  Kief  by  a  deteflable  artifice,  he  led 
his  troops  to  Conflantinople, 

M.  l’Evefque  gives  us  a  very  entertaining  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  army,  confilling  of  80,000 
men  in  2000  boats,  muff  have  performed  their  journey, 
S(  The  only  entrance  to  the  Euxine  Sea  was  by  the 
ts  Dnieper  ;  the  voyage  down  this  river  was  very  eafy, 
te  till  they  came  to  the  feven  Cataracts  which  impede  its 
c<  navigation  for  1 5  leagues  *,  but  here  there  were  dangers 

and  difficulties  which  only  barbarians  could  encounter  ; 
<c  they  were  obliged  to  unload  their  boats,  and  Hide 
*c  them  along  the  rocks  with  long  poles.  When  they 
<c  came  to  the  fourth  Cataract,  they  were  forced  to  carry 
“  their  baggage  for  6000  fleps,  finking  under  the 
cc  load  of  it,  and  every  moment  in  danger  of  being 
“  attacked  by  the  Petchenegues,  who  were  almofl  al~ 
“  ways  at  war  with  them.  Having  furmounted  all  this, 
“  they  came  at  length  to  an  ifland  at  the  mouth  of  the 

“  Dnieper, 
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i€  Dnieper,  where  they  were  forced  to  refit  their  veflels 
<c  and  wait  for  a  favourable  wind.  They  were  obliged 
“  again  to  refit  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieftre ;  by  this 
“  road  they  carried  on  their  commerce,  and  this  road 

Oleg  was  now  forced  to  take.”  His  journey  was 
not  however  unfucoefsful,  for  having  conquered  Leo 
(called  the  Philofopher,  becaufe  he  applied  himfelf 
to  idle  Rudies  inftead  of  taking  care  of  his  people), 
and  forced  him  to  pay  tribute,  he  returned  victo¬ 
rious  to  his  own  country.  A  fecond  treaty,  concluded 
with  the  fame  emperor  a  few  years  after,  is  mentioned 
by  M.  EEvefque,  as  containing  fome  curious  particulars 
of  the  manner  of  the  times  ;  as  does  likewife  the 
Rory  told  of  the  death  of  this  monarch.  It  isfaid,  that 
before  he  went  to  ConRantinopIe  it  had  been  foretold 
him,  that  a  favourite  horfe  he  had  would  be  the  caufe 
of  his  death  ;  at  his  return,  enquiring  for  the  animal,  he 
was  told  that  he  was  dead-,  upon  which,  unable  to  bear 
his  joy,  he  ordered  himfelf  to  be  led  to  the  place 
where  the  bones  lay;  u  There,  then,”  fays  he  to  the  footh- 
fayers,  with  an  air  of  infult,  “  is  the  animal  that  was  to 
u  be  my  death  !,J  At  the  fame  time  he  gave  the  fkull  a 
kick,  but  in  doing  it,  diilurbed  a  ferpent,  which  came 
out,  and  Rung  him  to  death. 

He  was  fucceeded,  after  a  reign  of  33  years,  by  his 
pupil  Igor,  who,  notwithftanding  an  incurfion  of 
the  Petchenegues,  followed  his  example  in  marching  H 
again R  the  EaRern  empire.  At  firR  he  was  equally 
fuccefsful  and  barbarous,  till  at  length,  in  confequence  of 
the  more  frightful  than  formidable  invention  of  the 
Gregorian  fire,  he  was  forced  to  return  with  not  above 
one-third  of  his  army.  He  rallied  however  again,  and 
forced  the  cowardly  Romanus,  who  had  ufurped  the 
throne  of  the  Csefars,  to  agree  to  pay  a  tribute.  Igor 
would  not  have  made  peace  even  upon  thefe  terfns,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  fenfible  advice  of  fome  of  his 
counlellors  :  “  If  Csefar,  faid  they,  according  to  old 
Nefior,  makes  fuch  propofitions,  is  not  it  better  to 
“  have  gold  and  River,  and  precious  RuRs,  without  the 
“  riik  of  a  battle?  can  we  tell  which  will  be  conqueror, 

u  and 
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u  and  which  the  conquered  ?  or  are  there  any  treaties? 
tc  with  the  fea  ?  we  do  not  walk  upon  dry  land,  we  are 
“  carried  upon  the  abyfs  of  the  waters,  and  a  common 
u  death  threatens  the  two  armies/'  Igor  was  not  always 
happy  enough  to  meet  with  fuch  wife  counfellors,  or 
he  did  not  always  follow  their  advice  ;  for,  having  foon 
after  exacted  one  contribution  from  the  Drevlieans,  and 
returning  to  compel  them  to  another,  he  was  attacked 
by  them,  and  put  to  death  :  a  fate  not  unlike  that  of 
Cyrus,  and  what  it  would  be  happy  for  mankind  if 
every  conqueror  met  with. 

The  reign  of  Olga  laded  fome  years ;  the  tranfaclions 
of  it  are  much  disfigured  by  Romance,  and  it  contains 
nothing  material  but  her  embracing  Chridianity.  She 
was  fucceeded,  at  what  period  is  uncertain,  by  her  fon 

Suiatoflaf  1. 

Suiatodaf  was  what  in  thofe  times  they  called  a  hero. 
He  may,  indeed,  Hand  for  the  reprefentative  of  all  the 
barbarians  who  overturned  the  Roman  empire.  His 
ufuai  dwelling  was  in  the  camp,  where  he  dept  on  the 
bare  ground,  or  at  mod  with  a  branch  of  fern  under 
him,  and  with  his  head  reded  upon  his  faddle.  Far 
from  allowing  his  army  any  luxurious  camp  equipage, 
he  had  no  boilers  to  drefs  his  meat,  nor  any  plates  to 
cat  it  on,  but  ufed  to  tear  the  defh  off  the  animal 
(this  when  he  had  nothing  eife  was  his  horfe),  and 
grill  it  upon  the  coals.  The  drd  people  this  Alexander 
conquered  were  the  Kozarians,  who  had  defcended 
from  Mount  Caucafus  in  the  dxth  century,  and  given 
their  name  to  the  Cafpian  Sea,  which  by  Perfian 
writers  is  called  the  Kozarian  Sea.  He  entirely  defeated 
them  ,  and  they  are  never  mentioned  in  hiftory  fince, 
though  probably  the  Turks  might  be  defcended  from 
them,  as  they  inhabit  the  fame  countries. 

Fie  then  founded  Iamboli  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  near  a  country  he  had  taken  from  the  Bul¬ 
garians,  againd  whom  he  had  been  fent  by  the  emperor 
Nicephorus  Phocas ;  but  was  foon  obliged  to  return  to 
the  defence  of  Kief,  which  had  been  attacked  by  the 
Petchenegues  in  his  abfence.  With  thefe,  however,  he 

made 
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made  peace  for  the  time,  and  returned  to  what  he 
meant  for  the  capital  of  his  empire  ;  but  after  various 
fortune,  and  having  divided  his  dominions  between  his 
three  children  (referving  however  to  himfelf  the  fu- 
preme  authority),  was  killed  by  the  Petehenegues,  who 
attacked  him  near  the  Catara&s  of  the  Dnieper,  as  he 
was  returning  from  Bulgaria,  and  put  him  to  death. 
His  fkull  was  encircled  with  a  rim  of  gold,  and  ferved 
the  conqueror  as  a  drinking  cup.  This  happened  in 
973.  This  prince  was  the  firft  caufe  of  the  ruin  of  the 
empire,  by  the  divifion  he  made  of  it  among  his  three 
fons. 

This  divifion  however  did  not  laid  long.  In  980, 
we  find  Uladimir  reigning  alone,  after  having  killed  his 
remaining  brother,  who  had  himfelf  (lain  the  other  com¬ 
petitor.  One  hardly  knows  whether  to  praife  or  find 
fault  with  the  firft  action  of  his  reign.  The  infamous 
Bloud,  who  had  betrayed  his  brother  to  him,  during 
three  days  he  treated  with  the  greateft  diftinftion,  and 
heaped  the  higheft  honours  upon  ;  but  at  the  end  of 
that  term  fpoke  to  him  in  this  manner  :  “  Now,  fays  he, 
“  I  have  fullfilled  my  promife;  I  have  treated  thee  as 
“  my  friend,  the  honours  thou  haft  received  have  gone 
“  beyond  thy  expectations  ;  it  remains,  that  as  a  judge 

I  profcribe  the  traytor  and  aflaffin  of  his  prince.” 
After  which  he  ordered  him  inftantly  to  be  put  to 
death. 

His  reign  is  famous  for  the  converficn  of  the  empire 
to  Chriftianity.  Having  determined  to  embrace  the  Greek 
religion  fit  is  faid,  but  not  with  fufticient  authority, 
after  having  heard  the  report  of  ten  wife  men  whom 
he  had  fent  to  examine  the  feveral  religions  of  the 
world),  he  could  think  of  no  better  method  of  procuring 
priefts  to  inftruci:  himfelf  and  his  people,  than  putting 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  and  going  to  The- 
odofia,  now  Kafa,  to  take  them  by  force  ;  the  fiege 
lafteJ  fix  months ;  but  the  city  was  at  length  taken. 
Conftantinople  would  have  fhartd  the  fame  fate  if  the 
reigning  emperors  had  not  deprecated  the  vengeance  of 
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the  Conqueror,  by  giving  him  their  filler  in  marriage 
even  before  he  was  baptized.  With  this  condition,  how-* 
ever,  he  foon  after  compiled  ;  and  does  not  feem  to  have 
had  much  difficulty  in  perfuading  his  people  to  follow  his 
example.  “  If  it  had  not  been  right,  faid  feme  of  them, 
16  the  prince  and  the  bojars  would  not  have  done  it.5* 
He  died  at  length  in  1015,  after  having  done  what  he 
could  to  civilize  his  country.  M.  PEvefque,  who  gives 
great  commendation  to  the  pains  which  he  took  for  this 
purpofe,  by  cultivating  the  wade  lands,  building  cities, 
encouraging  Greek  arti  (Is,  and  forcing  the  nobility  to  fend 
their  children  to  public  fchools  erefled  by  him,  con¬ 
cludes  his  encomiums  with  a  pretty  obfervation  :  “  He 
<c  remained  a  barbarian/’  fays  he,  “  becaufe  he  lived 
C(  in  a  barbarous  age  :  had  he  Jived  in  the  17th  century, 
<£  he  probably,  and  not  Peter,  would  have  civilized  his 
“  country,  but  no  man  foars  very  high  above  his  cotem- 
“  poraries.  In  the  1  ith,  Voltaire  would  have  been  only 
({  the  mod  ingenious  of  the  Troubadours:  and  Newton 

would  have  calculated  the  influences  of  the  planets  on 
€i  political  events,  and  the  chid  T'ers  and  lives  of  princes. 

He  who  the  world  fubdued  had  been 
But  the  bed  wredler  on  the  green. 

This  prince  died  in  1015. 

Civil  didentions  between  petty  princes,  begun  in 
treachery  and  ended  in  blood,  occupy  the  next  two 
hundred  years  of  the  hi  dory,  during  which,  the  only 
facts  worth  remembring  are,  the  fir  ft  regular  code  of  laws 
eftablfthed  by  Jaroflaf  in  1054,  a  dreadful  famine  and 
inundation  at  Novgorod  in  1128,  and  the  foundation  of 
Volodimer  (long  the  capital  of  the  empire)  and  Mofcow 
by  Jouri  in  1157. 

We  fkould  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the 
invallon  of  the  Tartars  ;  but,  for  fear  of  fatiguing  the 
reader  with  one  fubject,  will  referve  it  to  next  month, 
and  conclude  this  with  a  charaderiftical  trait  or  two, 
which  could  not  fo  well  be  introduced  before  without 
breaking  the  drain  of  the  hiftory. 
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It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  princes  had  always  this  fay¬ 
ing  of  Uladimir’s  in  their  heads.  “  Who  am  I,  to  ex- 
4‘  ercife  the  right  of  putting  other  men  to  death 

In  1097,  Vafilko,  one  of  the  petty  princes  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  in  coniequence  of  a  court  intrigue,  had  been  feized 
by  affaffims,  who  put  him  almofl  to  death,  dripped  him, 
and  threw  him  into  a  cart,  in  order  to  carry  him  to  prifon. 
When  he  recovered,  and  found  they  had  taken  away  his 
bloody  fhirt  and  walked  it,  he  regretted  it,  and  faid,  I 
<c  would  have  wifhed  to  have  died  with  it  unwafhed,  that 
“  I  might  have  appeared  thus  before  the  divine  tribunal.** 
Old  Neflor  givesthis  moving  account  of  a  conference 
he  had  afterwards  with  the  fame  unhappy  prince  :  “  I 
<e  have  learnt,”  faid  Vafilko  to  him,  (i  that  David  means 
46  to  deliver  me  up  to  the  Poles ;  he  knows  the  mif- 
€i  chiefs  I  have  done  them,  but  he  is  not  yet  fatisfied 
41  with  my  blood.  I  am  not  however  confcious  to  my- 
(C  felf  of  any  crime ;  my  foie  intent  was,  had  the  Turks 
<(  or  the  Polowtfi  attempted  to  have  invaded  my  coun- 
<c  try,  to  have  delired  Uladimir  and  David  to  have 
€i  trufled  me  with  their  troops.  I  fhould  have  faid  to 
KC  them.  Enjoy  the  bleflings  of  peace,  flay  in  your 
honfes,  partake  of  the  pleafures  of  the  table,  and  let 
me  alone  try  the  fatigues  of  war.  I  will  carry  it  into 
“  the  country  of  the  barbarians,  and  avenge  Rniha. 
“  At  other  times  I  have  had  thoughts  of  marching 
c<  againfl  the  Bulgarians,  who  inhabit  on  the  banks  of 
u  the  Danube,  and  of  cutting  out  for  my  felf  a  kingdom 
66  amongfl  them;  I  fometimes  thought  to  myfelf,  i  fhall 
66  acquire  glory,  or  I  fhall  dye  for  my  country.  This 
u  is  true,  as  1  believe  in  God,  and  in  his  precious 
“  coming.  But  I  have  indulged  proud  thoughts,  I  have 
(<  attempted  to  become  great;  and  God  has  brought  me 
“  low.” 

After  a  fhort  time,  by  one  of  thofe  unexpected  revo¬ 
lutions  fo  common  in  Ruffin,  Vafilko  is  fet  free;  but  the 
prince  who  had  freed  him  for  his  own  ambitious  pur- 
pofes,  turns  his  arms  againfl  him  and  his  brother,  and 
endeavours  to  deprive  them  of  their  dominions.  Vafilko, 
who  had  had  his  eyes  put  out,  and  there.1 01  e  could  not 
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light,  is  reprefented  as  going  from  rank  to  rank  with 
die  crofs  in  his  hand,  and  faying  to  the  foldiers,  “  Upon 
4t  this  crofs  Suitopolk  fwore  to  love  us,  and  to  proted  us 
44  as  brothers  ;  the  perjured  wretch  has  put  out  my 
44  eyes,  he  now  wants  to  take  away  my  life;  but  God 
tc  arife  and  judge  between  us.” 

David,  however,  the  greater -tyrant  of  the  two,  was 
at  length  humbled  ;  a  congrefs  of  the  princes  was  held 
to  fettle  all  differences  *,  the  affembly  was  in  a  tent, 
David  was  called  to  it ;  after  the  ufual  compliment,  he 
fat  down  with  his  brothers  upon  the  carpet,  but  nobody 
would  fpeak  to  him  :  at  length  he  broke  filence  himfelf, 
44  Why  have  you  fent  for  me?  What  do  you  want  with 
44  me?  Here  I  am !”  He  was  aofwered  byUladimir:  “  You 
44  let  us  know  you  had  many  grievances  to  complain  of  ; 
44  what  are  they,  fpeak,  thou  art  fetting  on  the  fame  car- 
44  pet  with  thy  brethren:  which  of  us  dolt  thou  accufe?** 
David  was  confcious  of  guilt ;  he  would  anfwer  nothing* 
The  princes  went  out  of  the  tent,  and  mounted  their 
horfes ;  it  was  the  cuftom  in  thofe  days,  when  there 
was  any  caufe  of  fear,  and  is  the  cuftom  in  Poland  Hill, 
they  confulted  with  the  great  men  of  the  country  ;  the 
fon  of  Ipor  flood  at  a  diftance  abafhed  and  confufed  ; 

O 

his  dominions  were  taken  from  him ;  but  he  had  forne 
cities  allowed  him  for  a  maintenance. 

Rotulaf,  frightened  by  a  fit  of  ficknefs,  was  going  into 
a  convent  in  1 1 66.  The  monk  Simeon  (as  an  authentic 
chronicle  relates)  had  the  good  fenfe  to  oppofe  it. 

It  is  God  himfelf/”  laid  he,  “  who  has  made  you  a  king, 
44  for  the  purpofe  of  governing  your  fubjects,  to  guide 
44  them,  and  make  them  happy,  and  not  to  fpend  an  in- 
44  adtive  life  in  a  cloy  ft  er.  Can  it  be  virtue  in  you  to 
44  refill  his  defigns,  to  Ihrink  from  the  fpecial  duties  he 
44  has  impofed,  to  be  wanting  to  the  fellow  creatures  he 
44  has  entrufted  to  your  cafe  ?” 

Such  were  the  manners  of  thefe  early  ages  ;  the  im¬ 
perfect  codes  of  legillation  offer  nothing  fufficiently 
diftincl  from  thofe  of  other  nations  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  mention  them. 
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Art.  VII.  Storia  della  Leteratura  Italiana,  or  Hi/lory 
of  Italian  Literature  j  continued » 

•  1 

TH  E  five  firft  centuries  of  the  Roman  Republic 
were  confeffedly  without  literature,  though  l’Abbe 
Lemoine  ( Conf  derations  fur  l' origins  et  pr ogres  des  belles 
lettres  ches  les  Romains )  has  endeavoured  to  prove  the 
contrary.  The  only  fcience  of  which  it  can  be  pre¬ 
tended  that  there  are  any  fragments  remaining,  was 
that  of  Law. 

The  Abbe  Terrafion,  in  his  learned  hiftory  of  the 
Roman  jurifprudence,  has  given  us  fragments  of  the 
Codex  Papirianus,  compiled  by  order  of  Tarquin  the 
Proud.  He  has  like  wife  afferted  the  exigence  of  the 
Decemviral  laws  againft  Vico,  who  ( Principi  di  una 
fcienza  nuova  intorno  alia  natura  delle  nazioni)  has  denied 
it  altogether,  and  againft  Bonami,  who  ( Memor .  deT Acad, 
des  Infcript.  tom.  xii.  p.  27.)  denies' the  particular  circu re¬ 
liances  mentioned  by  hiftorians.  Tiberius  Coruncanius, 
who  was  conful  in  473,  opened  the  firft  public  law 
fchool.  Near  this  period,  the  other  fciences  began  to 
be  introduced,  and  though  they  ilept  awhile  by  reafoa 
of  the  firfi:  Punic  war,  they  were  revived  with  additional 
luftre,  when  to  the  tafte  and  learning  that  had  been 
acquired  in  the  conquered  cities  of  Etruria  and  Magna 
Grecia,  came  to  be  added  thofe  of  Sicily,  where  every 
art  and  every  fcience  at  that  time  confeffedly  flouriflied. 

The  two  periods  which  the  Abbe  Tirabofchi  next  exa¬ 
mines,  is  that  between  the  firft  Funic  war  and  the  final 
overthrow  of  Carthage,  and  that  from  the  overthrow  of 
Carthage  to  the  death  of  Auguftus.  We  fliall  put  them 
together. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  the  learned,  and  not  very  en¬ 
tertaining  to  the  unlearned  reader,  to  repeat  the  well- 
known  things  which  he  fays  of  the  origin  of  the  Roman 
poetry,  and  of  the  firft  Roman  Poets.  The  only  quef- 
tion  upon  which  he  has  any  thing  new,  and  which  may 
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be  interefting  as  a  qvieftion  of  ton,  as  well  as  of  li¬ 
terature,  is  a  difquifition  on  the  canfe  of  Ovid’s  ba- 
nifhment.  He  begins  by  laying  before  his  readers  the 
paflfages  from  that  poet’s  works,  which  abfolutely  aflert, 
that  it  was  for  his  indecent  verfes,  and  for  having  feen, 
what  he  ought  not  •,  and  then  afks,  what  his  crime 
could  be 

It  could  not  be  the  having  had  an  intrigue,  or  the 
having  been  privy  to  an  intrigue,  or  the  having  been 
the  witnefs  of  one,  with  Julia  Auguftus’s  daughter, 
for  this  plain  reafon,  that  Julia  was  banifhed  thirteen 
years  before  him  *,  nor  the  having  detected  Auguftus  in  an 
intrigue  with  the  other  Julia,  his  niece,  for  in  that  cafe, 
befides  that  Auguftus  was  above  feventy  at  the  time, 
the  poet  would  not  in  common  prudence  have  re¬ 
peated  the  caufe  of  his  misfortunes  fo  often.  What 
then  was  it  ?  L’Abbe  Tirabofchi  thinks,  it  muft  have 
been  not  the  having  detected  the  uncle  with  the  niece, 
but  the  having  been  unfortunately  and  innocently  wit¬ 
nefs  to  fome  of  the  crimes  of  the  latter,  who,  un¬ 
fortunately  for  Auguftus,  turned  out  as  ill  as  hercoufin. 
This  opinion  appears  very  probable,  when  we  conftder, 
that  ftie  was  banifhed  precifely  at  the  fame  time  as  Ovid, 
and  that  Auguftus  was  fo  exceedingly  hurt  with  the 
diforders  of  his  family,  efpecially  the  publicity  of  them, 
as  to  repent  his  having  himfelf  divulged  the  firfl:  Julia’s 
infamy,  by  punifhing  her,  and  to  fay,  that  it  would 
not  have  happened,  if  either  of  his  old  counfellors 
Agrippa  °r  Maecenas  had  lived.  As  to  Maflbn’s  opinion, 
that  the  poet  was  really  guilty,  but  that  he  wifhed  to  per- 
iuade  the  eqiperor  that  he  was  only  a  witnefs,  it  does 
not  feem  to  correfpond  either  with  the  emperor’s  lenity, 
or  the  fuppofition  that  he  muft  in  that  cafe  have  been 
as  fure  of  Julia’s  fecrefy  as  his  own. 

Grammarians .  The  firfl:  Grammar-fchool  at  Rome 
was  opened  in  the  year  of  the  city  519,  and,  what  is  odd 
enough,  by  Carbilius,  a  freeman  of  that  Carbilius  who 
was  the  firfl:  man  who  had  a  divorce.  He,  however, 
only  taught  the  elements.  Craotes  of  Malleum,  fur- 
named  the  Homeric,  an  ambafiador  from  Attalus  king 
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of  Pergamus,  was  the  firffc  who  taught  criticifm.  Thefe 
grammarians  explained  the  poets,  and  taught  declama¬ 
tion  ;  their  fchools  were  much  reforted  to,  not  only  by 
children,  but  by  grown  perfons.  Cicero  went  to  that  of 
Antonius  Gnifo,  when  he  was  praetor ;  Orbilius,  the 
Bufby  of  his  day,  had  a  ftatue  at  Paleftrina* 

Philofophy .  Notwithftanding  the  encouragement  given 
to  philolophy  by  Scipio  Africanus  and  the  great  men 
of  his  time,  their  example  does  not  feem  fufficient  to 
have  given  it  reputation.  In  592,  Pomponius  the  Praetor 
was  ordered  to  clear  Rome  of  the  whole  tribe  of  philofo- 
phers  ;  they  were,  however,  again  received  for  a  time,  and 
much  followed,  when  Carneades,  Diogenes,  and  Critolaus, 
the  chiefs  of  the  three  great  feeds,  came  to  Rome  on  an 
embaffy  from  Athens.  They  opened  fchools,  and  for 
a  time  were  quite  popular.  But  when  Caius  Acillus 
afked  leave  to  repeat  in  full  fenate,  in  Latin,  what  he 
had  heard  from  the  philofophers  in  Greek,  Cato,  not* 
withftanding  his  being  a  writer  himielf,  could  bear  it 
no  longer.  He  infilled  upon  the  authors  of  the  mif- 
chief  being  immediately  banifhed,  and  was  content  that 
the  fine  vf  the  Athenians  fiiould  be  lowered,  to  get  rid 
of  them  with  fpeed.  Why  Cato,  who  was  fo  good  a 
writer  himfelf,  had  fuch  an  averfion  to  philofophy,  is 
not  eafy  to  conceive,  efpecially  as  he  learnt  Greek  him¬ 
felf,  though  indeed  at  a  late  period  of  life.  He  could 
not  hate  Greek  philofophers  for  the  fame  reafon  as  he 
hated  Greek  phyficians,  whom  he  ferioufiy  believed  to  have 
formed  a  fettled  defign  of  poifoning  all  the  Barbarians, 

■  and  the  Romans  of  courfe,  as  the  firft  of  them  with 
their  Phyfic.  It  is  more  to  his  credit  to  fuppofe,  that 
he  thought  philofophy,  the  academic  efpecially,  of  very 
dangerous  confequences  to  the  morality  of  his  country¬ 
men  :  this  is  the  more  probable,  becaufe  Panetius  the 
Stoic  was  fuffered  to  remain. 

Natural  Philofophy  Natural  Philofophy,  it  is  poffi  - 
ble,  Cato  did  not  l'o  much  dilapprove,  fince  Cicero,  in  his 
treatife  on  old  age,  introduces  him  giving  great  praiie 
to  Caius  Sulpitius  Callus,  who,  when  he  fat  down  to 
write  in  the  morning,  was  furprized  by  the  evening; 
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and  when  he  took  up  his  pen  in  the  evening,  was  fur-* 
prized  by  the  appearance  of  morning ;  and  thought  him- 
felf  well  paid  for  his  labour  when  he  could  foretell  an 
eclipfe.  His  labours  were  very  ufeful  to  his  country¬ 
men  in  the  laft  battle  againft  Perles,  for,  by  foretelling 
an  eclipfe,  he  enabled  them  to  put  to  the  rout  the  Ma¬ 
cedonian  army,  who  had  no  aftronomers  in  their  camp. 
Pliny  tells  us,  that  this  Gallus  publifhed  a  treatife  on 
eclipies,  which  was  certainly  the  frit  feen  in  Rome. 

After  this,  L’Ahbe  T.  gives  a  fliort  hiftory  of  the 
fate  of  Ariftotle’s  works,  which  he  affirms  were  hidden 
from  Ariftotle’s  days  to  T ully’s,  and  refers  for  further 
particulars  to  Brucker  and  Bayle.  Pie  then  examines 
the  charge  brought  againft  two  learned  Italians,  Alci- 
Onius  and  Sigonius,  the  one  for  having  deftroyed  Cicero’s 
treatife  on  glory,  after  having  inferred  the  bed  part  of  it 
in  his  own  treatife  on  banifhment ;  the  other  for  having 
forged  a  treatife  de  Confolatione,  and  publifhed  it  as 
Tuiiy’s.  With  refpeft:  to  the  former  point,  l’Abbe  T. 
after  having  ffiewn  his  learning  on  the  fubjedf  by 
giving  us  an  hiftory  of  the  controverfy,  ends  it  where 
it  ought  to  have  begun,  by  giving  us  a  paftage  from 
the  book  which  no  man  certainly  who  had  an  idea  of 
fteaiing  from  Tully  would  have  written  ;  Sigonius  he 
entirely  acquits. 

Eloquence .  With  refpe<ft  to  eloquence,  when  we 
mention  Cicero,  we  have  laid  all  ;  thofe  who  are  defirous 
of  knowing  more  of  it  need  not  have  recourfe  to  Ti- 
rabofchi,  but  will  find  it  in  Middleton’s  Life  of  Ci¬ 
cero,  where  there  is  a  great  deal  from  thofe  fweeteft 
of  books  on  the  fubjeft,  the  Treatifes  de  Or  at  ore  &  de 
Claris  Oratoribus .  As  to  the  corruption  of  it,  the 
l’Abbe  Gedoin,  in  his  fine  preface  to  Quintilian,  pub- 
lifhecl  at  Paris  in  1718,  afcribes  it  to  Maecenas  and 
Ovid  ;  the  prefent  writer  feems  to  think  that  it  began 
with  Afinius  Pollio  ;  and,  indeed,  if  the  firding  fault 
with  every  great  writer  of  his  country  that  had  gone 
before  is  a  fufficient  proof,  it  is  probable  enough  that  1% 
did  j  certain  it  is,  that  this  was  the  sera  of  its  downfall. 

Hi /lory. 
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Hiftory .  What  has  been  faid  of  Roman  poetry  and 
eloquence  is  equally  applicable  to  hiftory.  No  man 
who  abridges  any  intelligence  about  that  can  expeft  to 
be  read  in  this  country.  All  Ifhall  fay  about  it  is,  that 
PAbbe  Tirabofchi  makes  himfelf  very  merry  with  the 
profpeft  entertained  at  different  times  of  recovering  the 
whole  of  Livy's  works,  which  he  fays  have  been  looked 
for,  not  only  at  Conftantinople,  but  at  Drontheim  in 
Norway,  in  Arabia,  and  (on  no  lefs  an  authority  than  that 
of  Paulus  Jovius)  in  the  Hebrides  of  Scotland,  where 
King  Fergus  is  fuppofed  to  have  carried  them  after  hav¬ 
ing  helped  Alaric  to  fack  Rome.  He  concludes  what  he 
has  to  fay  of  this  writer  with  the  ftory  of  the  Spaniard, 
who  came  from  Cales  on  purpofe  to  fee  him,  and  when 
he  had  feen  him,  went  back  again  without  caring  to  fee 
any  thing  elfe.  I  do  not  find  however,  that  he  was 
ready  to  beat  the  cuftomhoufe  officers  for  not  knowing 
where  fo  great  a  man  lived,  as  was  the  cafe  at  Paris 
with  the  Italian,  who  had  come  to  fee  Fontenelle. 

Pbyfic .  The  hiftory  of  Phyfic  we  have  from  Pliny, 
who,  after  laughing  at  the  nervous  gentlemen  of  his  day, 
who  were  always  changing  their  phyficians  and  their 
phyfic,  adds,  that  Rome  had  exifted  600  years  without 
a  phyfician  in  it, — not  however  abfolutely  without 
phyfic,  for  the  elder  Cato  had  written  a  book  of  fimples. 
Arcagathus,  who  came  to  Rome  in  the  year  535, 
feems  to  have  been  the  firfh  regular  phyfician,  or  rather 
furgeon,  for  he  ufed  to  cut  and  burn  fo  unmercifully, 
that  he  obtained  the  furnarae  of  the  Butcher;  it  is  not 
quite  fare  that  he  was  ftoned  to  death  ;  he  was  Pro¬ 
ceeded  by  the  famous  Afclepiades,  who  affe&ed  to 
laugh  at  Hippocrates,  and  to  prefcribe  only  exercife 
and  regimen,  Temifon  his  fcholar  changed  his  manner  *, 
and  Antonius  Mu  fa,  as  was  the  fafhion,  changed  Te- 
mi foil’s.  At  the  end  of  this  article  l'Abbe  T.  as  ufual, 
fhews  us  that  he  is  acquainted  with  the  controverfy  on  the 
{late  of  phyficians  at  Rome,  which  was  begun  in  this 
country  by  Middleton,  and  the  hiftory  of  which  he 
gives  pretry  much  at  length. 

R  2  Ijiiv . 
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Law .  Law,  properly  fpeaking,  did  not  yet  exift  ; 
there  were  lawyers,  but  there  was  no  code,  and 
the  decifions  of  the  courts  of  juftice  were  arbitary,  and 
liable  to  change  ;  we  are  referred  to  Tully  and  TerrafTon 
for  what  is  to  be  fa  id  of  it. 

Teachers  of  Oratory.  Rhetoricians,  or  the  profefled 
teachers  of  oratory,  fhared  at  fir  ft  the  fame  fate  as  the 
philofophers.  Aulus  Gellius  has  preferved  a  copy  of 
the  lleglement  de  Police,  or  Cenforial  Edift,  againft  thefe 
fellows  with  a  new-fangled  name,  who  kepr  young  men 
idling  in  their  fchools,  and  prevented  their  going  where 
they  ought  to  go.  “  We  publifla  this,  fay  the  Cenfors, 
“  that  both  matters  and  fcholars  may  fee  that  we  do  not 
€(  like  it.’,  Marius,  however,  whom  Salluft  has  repre- 
fented  as  laughing  at  all  the  arts,  liked  them  very  well  ; 
for  he  made  much  of  Lucius  Plotius  Gallus,  the  firft 
rhetorician  who  was  a  Roman.  He  had  indeed  a  parti¬ 
cular  reafon  for  it ;  the  hopes  that  he  fhould  get  him 
td  write  the  fine  things  which  he  had  done. 

Public  Libraries.  Mader  talks  of  public  libraries  that 
were  before  the  flood,  and  Paul  Chriftian  llfker  has 
given  us  an  exaft  catalogue  of  Adam’s.  Father  T.  does 
not  take  it  fo  high  ;  he  is  nat  even  quite  fure  whether 
the  library  mentioned  by  Ifidorus,  as  the  firft  in  Rome, 
to  wit,  that  taken  from  Perfes  by  Paulus  ATr.ilius,  was 
a  real  library,  or  not,  tho’  he  is  apt  to  think  that  if  it 
was,  it  muft  have  been  out  of  that  library  that  Scipio 
Africanus  lent  books  to  Polybius,  becaufe  Scipio  (as 
every  fool  muft  know)  was  iEmiiius’s  fon,  and  had  been 
adopted  into  the  other  family.  Be  this  however  as  it 
may,  the  firft  real  library  that  we  hear  of,  was  that  which 
Sy  11a  took  at  Athens  ;  and  the  firft  librarian  Tyrannio, 
who,  tho*  a  flave,  leems  to  have  have  had  fome  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  to  to  have  vied  even  with  Lucullus  in  collebh 
ing  books.  But  Lucullus  beat  him,  and  was  indeed  the 
firft  Roman  who  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  protefting  all 
the  arts  and  all  the  fciences.  The  libraries  of  Atticus 
are  well  known. 

Thefe  however  were  all  private  libraries.  Julius 
Ciciar,  who  was  indeed  a  great  man  in  every  thing, 
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was  the  firft  who  conceived  the  defign  of  a  public 
one  •,  but  he  left  it  to  be  carried  into  execution  by  A- 
finius  Pollio,  and  Auguftus.  Ovid  mentions  them  both 
in  that  ingenious  paffage  in  the  third  book  De  Trijlibus , 
where  he  luppofes  his  poor  book  to  have  been  kicked 
out  and  prevented  joining  its  brethren,  both  by  the 
keepers  of  the  Atrium  Libertatis  and  Atrium  Apolli- 
nis  libraries.  Thefe  keepers,  however,  tho’  very  good 
courtiers,  were  men  of  merit,  tho’  I  am  forry,  for  the 
honour  of  the  profefiion,  that  I  cannot  allow  with  Mor* 
hofif  that  they  were  “ampliffimae  dignitatis^’  for  unluckily 
they  were  only  flaves,  or  at  bed  freed  men.  Vitruvius 
has  left  an  account  how  libraries  fhould  be  built. 

This  is  the  fubftance  of  what  is  contained  in  l’Abbe 
Tirabofchi’s  two  firft  volumes,  which  I  thought  might 
be  entertaining  here.  As  his  fubjedt  becomes  lefs  trite, 
it  will  of  courfe  become  more  interefting,  efpecially  when 
he  comes  to  treat  of  the  feveral  law  and  phyfick  fchools 
in  Italy,  and  particularly  at  the  revival  of  letters.  But 
whether  I  (hall  ever  get  there,  muft  depend  upon  the 
tafte  of  the  public,  to  which  it  will  become  me  to  fubmit 
both  the  whole  publication,  and  every  particular  part  of 
it. 


Art.  VIII.  An  Archeological  Epijlle  to  the  Reverend  and 
IVorfhipful  Jeremiah  Milles,  D .  D.  Dean  of  Exeter, 
4 to9  Price  is. 

TH  E  fublimity  of  Juvenal,  with  the  wit  (I  tvifli  I 
could  add  the  good-humour)  of  Horace  ;  but  it  is 
hard  to  be  good-humoured,  when  one  has  talents  to 
write  fuch  lines  as  thefe  : 

Expand  that  cloud  flill  broader,  wond’rous  Dean,, 

In  pity  to  thy  poor  Britannia’s  fate  ; 

Spread  it  her  pad  and  prefent  date  between, 

Hide  from  her  memory  that  fhe  e’er  was  great. 

That  e’er  her  trident  aw’d  the  fuhjeff  lea, 

Or  e’er  bid  Gallia  bow  the  proud  reluflant  knee. 

How  if  it  fhould  be  a  firft  attempt  ?  If  it  fhould 
A ig  [jlsv  cTremf'j  to  h  h'jjzpov  hcfjo  TsK^oop. 

And  the  immortal  race  of  poets  lhall  bt  continued  in 
the  land. 


Art. 


Art.  IX.  The  Inter  efts  of  Great- Britain  with  regard  t& 
her  American  Colonies  confidered ,  with  an  Appendix  y 
containing  the  outlines  of  a  plan  for  a  general  Pacification. 
By  James  Anderfon,  A.  A I 


UR,  American  Colonies,  inftead  of  promoting  the 


Trade  and  Manufactures  of  Great-Britain,  have 


tended  in  a  moil  powerful  manner  to  deprefs  them  :  in- 
Read  of  having  added  Strength  and  Stability  to  the  Em¬ 
pire,  they  have  neceffarily  weakened  it  in  a  great  degree, 
and  expofed  it  to  the  moll  imminent  danger.  Therefore 
the  fettling  of  thefe  Colonies  at  fir  ft  was  unwife,  and  the 
fubfequent  encouragement  that  was  given  them  highly 
impolitic.  This  is  the  author’s  proportion,  which  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  prove  in  the  following  manner. 

Modern  Colonies  were  founded,  under  the  impulfe  of 
the  moment,  by  authority  from  the  King  to  whom  the 
country  they  went,  to  was  fuppofed  to  belong,  and  with¬ 
out  the  rnoft  diftant  view  on  either  fide  of  what  were  to 
be  the  confequences. 

The  power  of  a  people  confifts  in  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants  in  proportion  to  its  extent  of  terrritbrity. 
For  though  the  number  of  inhabitants  be  great,  if  the 
territory  be  much  greater,  the  defence  will  be  more  diffi- 
cult,  the  officers  of  date  and  juftice  will  run  away  with 
more  money,  taxes  of  every  kind  will  be  higher,  and  the 
country,  after  all,  lefs  able  to  defend  itfelf.  &c.  &c. 

But  as  America  caufed  a  diminution  of  people  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  territory,  the  fettling  there  would  impair  the 
ilrength  of  the  country  even  if  it  had  been  nearer  this 
than  it  is.  And  this  weaknefs  would  be  ftill  greater, 
it  the  people  thus  disjointed  had,  as  they  certainly 
have,  feparate  interefts ;  for,  by  the  nature  of  mankind, 
each  would  promote  his  own,  let  the  right  lay  where  it 
would. 

Again,  the  profperity  of  a  country  confifts  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  its  ufeful  trade,  that  which  increafes  its  iriduf- 
try  and  carries  off  its  manufactures,  and  that  only.  But 
if  the  migration  of  Colonies  is  fuch  that  while  external 
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trade  is  increafed  by  it,  the  internal  (as  the  {hoe-maker 
and  taylor)  fuffers  in  a  greater  proportion,  the  migration 
is  a  disadvantage  to  the  country.  Now  this  is  likewife 
the  cafe. 

The  lofs,  however,  does  not  yet  quite  equal  the  natural 
increafe  by  procreation,  but  it  will  be  greater  and  great¬ 
er.  But  if  there  had  been  no  migration  at  all,  the  popu¬ 
lation  at  prefent  would  have  amounted  to  better  than 
fourteen  millions  and  a  half,  fo  that  Britain  has  loft, 
about  five  millions  and  a  half  of  inhabitants,  while  her 
Colonies  have  gained  only  two  millions  and  an  half. 

How  then  has  the  change  affe&ed  the  trade  ? 

Why,  the  whole  exports  to  America,  on  tin  average.of 
ten  years  preceding  1770,  amounted  to  the  value  o£ 
2,  300,  000  ;  and  the  annual  confumption  of  about  live 
millions  and  a  half  of  people  at  home,  at  the  rate  often 
pounds  a  head,  would  have  been  55,000,000/’.  fo  that, 
without  allowance  for  the  furplus  of  exported  produce 
and  manufaflures,  Britain  fuffers  a  diminution  to  the  an¬ 
nual  value  of  upwards  of  fifty-two  millions  fierling. 
And  this  likewife  wall  grow  worfe  and  worfe. 

4.  Extended  empire  is  unfavourable  to  liberty. 

By  the  great  number  of  places  to  be  difpofed  of,  which 
encourages  court  dependance,  and  reprefies  indultry,  not 
only  of  tiiofe  who  obtain,  but  of  thole  who  hope  to  ob¬ 
tain. 

By  the  wars  it  encourages,  and  which  for  their  profits 
are  greedily  and  fometimes  treacherouliy  looked  for¬ 
ward  to,  whilil  all  the  money,  and  all  the  people  of  the 
country  hurry  to  the  capital,  there  to  be  loll:  for  ever— r 
unlefs  the  latter  migrate — which  the  increafe  of  taxa¬ 
tion  (which  the  decreafe  of  their  numbers  makes  them 
(till  lefs  able  to  bear)  inclines  them  to  do.  If  our 
people  had  not  gone  to  America,  inftead  of  twenty  mil¬ 
lions,  our  expenditure  would  have  been  fix  millions 
a-year  ;  inltead  nine  millions  of  people,  we  fhould 
have  had  fifteen  ;  inllead  of  forty-four  {hillings  and 
five-pence  a-head,  our  taxes  would  not  have  amounted 
to  more  than  leven  (hillings  and  fix-pence  a-head. 

5.  In  confequence  of  thefe  caules. 


The 
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The  price  of  our  manufaftures  has  been  To  enhanced, 
that  they  have  not  been  able  to  ffand  in  competition  with 
the  manufactures  of  other  nations.  Nor  does  monopoly, 
when  monopoly  can  be  obtained,  remedy  the  evil  ;  for 
it  only  produces  an  increafe  of  manufactures,  higher 
wages,  ruin  (from  cl  iff]  pat  ion)  to  thofe  who  receive  them  ; 
the  confequence  of  all  thefe  bad  goods,  and  the  confe- 
quence  of  that  contraband,  and  confequently  the  ruin  of 
the  manufacturer  in  the  only  market  he  had  left.  This 
would  have  happened  with  regard  to  the  American 
trade,  had  not  the  mini  (ter  been  wife  enough  to  wink 
at  the  contraband  for  a  long  while.  When  he  opened 
his  eyes,  the  confequence  was  the  ruin  that  has  come 
on  us. 

But  it  is  laid* 

1.  The  trade  with  the  colonies  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
whole  exports  from  England  to  the  world  at  large,  be~ 
fore  they  were  planted.  So  that  the  commerce  is  doub¬ 
led,  which  it  could  not  have  been  any  other  way. 

It  has  been  proved  that  the  home  commerce  has  de- 
creafed  *,  but  this  the  greateft  mailers  of  the  buffnefs 
have  declared  was  the  principal  thing  to  be  attended  to* 
Andy  as  our  foreign  trade  has  increafed  even  under  the 
circumftances  of  colonization  to  three  times  the  amount, 
it  is  poffible  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  difcouragements 
mentioned,  it  would  have  increafed  much  more. 

2.  Trade  depends  on  colonies. 

Spain  and  Holland. 

3.  Colonies  the  caufe  of  our  fuperiority  at  fea. 

Trade  might  equally  have  given  it  without  colonies  ; 

Spain  never  had  it ;  Holland,  without  an  inch  of  territory 
beyond  its  own  marflies,  beat  her  in  every  part  of  the 
globe. 

4.  But  our  having  the  country,  has  kept  France  and 
Spain  from  having  it. 

They  might  have  been  kept  out  by  forts  along  the 
country,  as  in  fludfon’s  Bay,  Africa,  and  Aha.  But 
they  fhould  have  been  fullered  to  have  it,  if  we  meant 
to  ruin  them. 

5.  There  muff  be  refources  for  men  of  broken  for- 
tunes. 

People 
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People  mud  be  blooded  in  acute  diforders ;  but  it  is 
Hot  neceffary  therefore  to  open  a  vein,  and  let  the  blood 
run  off  ad  libitum , 

6.  Send  your  poor  there.  Neck  and  heels  ?  And  in- 
creafe  the  depopulation  ? 

7.  A  remedy  for  a  country  over-peopled  with  inha¬ 
bitants.  Not  a  very  common  complaint. 

This  is  a  very  fhort  abdrad  of  the  reafoning  part  of 
this  ingenious  pamphlet,  the  calculations  by  which  it 
is  fupported.  the  learned  account  of  ancient  colonies 
(in  which  the  author  differs  from  the  author  of  the  Hif- 
tory  of  Colonization  of  the  Free  States  of  Antiquity)  the 
comparifon  between  the  Spanidi  colonies  and  ours,  many 
deep  political  remarks  occafionally  interfperfed  ;  and, 
above  all,  the  appendix,  in  which  he  propofes  the 
terms  of  a  treaty  of  peace  equally  advantageous  to  the 
two  countries,  mud  be  feen  in  the  book  itfelf.  And 
mod  undoubtedly  this  will  raife  curiofity  to  fee  what  fuch 
a  writer  has  faid  on  the  means  of  exciting  a-fpirit  of  na¬ 
tional  induflry. 


Art.  X.  An  Ejfay  on  the  Study  of  Antiquities .  ' 

THIS  elegant  pamphlet,  formed  upon  the  ancient 
models  of  composition,  mud  be  read  through.  My 
only  meaning  is  to  fay  enough  of  it  to  make  it  be 
defired. 

The  dudy  of  antiquity  improves  arts,  and  forms  man¬ 
ners. 

Antiquities  are  either  political  or  monumental. 
i?  Ancient  language  is  analogous  to  ancient  man¬ 
ners. 

The  Athenians,  habituated  to  naval  affairs,  had  a 
rough  dialed:,  delighted  in  contractions  fuited  to  the 
difpatch  of  buiinefs,  and  abounded  in  metaphors  taken 
from  naval  affairs,  the  didinguifhing  appearances  of 
which  has  been  worn  off  by  the  interval  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  years. 

1  he  Romans  drew  their  metaphors  from  the  camp. 

S  Archi- 


tjS  mf&y  on  the  Study  of  Antiquities . 

Architecture  was  fevere  with  the  Dorians,  like  the 
ftyle  of  their  Pindar.  Delicate  and  refined  with  the 
Corinthians,  like  the  ftyle  of  Ifocrates.  Amongft  the 
Ionian*  fimple  without  harfhnels,  and  elegant  without 
luxuriance,  like  Homer  and  his  beft  imitators, 

2.  But  architecture  points  out  the  general  progrefs 
of  national  manners  and  tafte,  whilft  the  peculiarities  of 
private  life  are  more  ftrikingly  portrayed  in  the  remains 
of  ancient  painting,  bas-reliefs,  marbles,  and  coins. 

To  fculpture  we  owe  intelligence  of  religious  and 
political  inftitutions.  Coins  and  marbles  have  tranfmitr- 
ted  to  us  important  decrees,  which  have  improved  civil- 
law.  What  hiftory,  geography,  and  chronology  have 
gained,  is  well  known.  The  fingle  Monumentum  Ancy- 
ranum,  on  which  Auguftus  deferibes  the  principal 
aCtions  of  his  life,  atteft  their  obligations.  The  Phidian 
Jupiter  and  the  Laocoon  atteft  the  obligations  of  poetry. 

3.  Again,  the  ftudy  of  antiquity  is  doubly  dear, 
when  it  teaches  us  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  our  own 
country.  Civil  inftitutions  in  general  mark  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  people.  The  Attic  law  (hews  a  liberal,  hu¬ 
mane,  and  polilhed  people.  The  Roman  demonftrates 
nigmty  of  mind,  and  military  genius*  The  laws  of  Hoel 
Dda  ihew  the  fimplicity  and  frugality  of  our  Britifh  an- 
cellars.  The  Norman  inftitutes  the  martial  fpirit  of  the 
feudal  baron. 

And  thefe  (the  antiquities  of  our  own  country)  do 
not  only  give  one  view,  but  mark  the  progreftions  of 
manners,  in  which  light  they  have  the  advantage  over 
Greeks  and  Romans* 

But  (even  in  our  owrn  antiquities)  laws  give  ge¬ 
neral  characters;  the  peculiarities  of  private  life, 
and  foibles  of  domeftic  character,  are  found  in  poets. 
Hiftory  faftidioufly  neglects  minute  actions  and  im¬ 
portant  collateral  events ;  the  antiquary  fupplies  them. 
Ancient  caftles  teach  chivalry ;  monadic  antiquities 
religion  and  fcience.  The  hiftory  of  churches  re¬ 
calls  the  memory  of  many  venerable  perfons  who- 
would  otherwife  be  forgotten,  and  leads  to  biogra¬ 
phy,  which,  by  its  dole  connection  with  hiftory  (many 
of  whole  raifreprefentations  it  corrects)  a  {fumes  an  inte- 

refting 
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retting  form  and  dignity  of  chara&er.  Nor  is  the  ftudy 
of  antiquity,  thus  ufeful  and  interetting,  more  compre- 
henfive  than  it  is  conneded  in  its  feveral  parts.  An  ac¬ 
curate  knowledge  of  primitive  manners  illuftrates  the 
earlier  periods  of  a  kmgaage.  The  analyfis  of  language 
points  out  the  genius  of  a  people ;  and  the  fir  ft  prin¬ 
ciples  of  language  are  only  to  be  afcertained  by  the 
ftudy  of  marbles  and  coins.  Thus  again,  manners  are 
illuftrated  by  laws,  xmd  laws  by  early  monuments ;  and 
thus  coins  and  marbles  il-luftrate  poetry,  and  poetry  il- 
Juftrates coins  and  medak.  All  unite  iu  the  illuttration 
and  embellifliment  of  hi fto-ry,  poetry,  and  philofophy. 

This  is  the  author’s  reafoning.  The  ornaments  of 
ftyle  he  abounds  with  will  be  efiimated  by  the  following 
piece. 

“  In  furveying  the  proud  monuments  of  feudal  fplendour  and 
magnificence  exhibited  in  the  remains  of  ancient  castles, 
the  very  genius  of  Chivalry  feems  to  prefent  himfelf  amidtt  the 
venerable  ruins,  with  a  flernefs  and  rnajefty  of  air  and  feature, 
which  fhew  what  he  once  has  been,  and  a  mixture  of  difdain 
for  the  degenerate  pofterity  that  robbed  him  of  his  honours. 
Amid  fuch  a  fcene  the  manly  exercifes  of  knighthood  recur  to 
the  imagination  in  their  full  pomp  and  folemmty  ;  while  every 
patriot  feeling  beats  at  the  remembrance  of  the  generous  virtues 
which  were  nurled  in  thole  fchools  of  fortitude,  honour,  cour- 
tefy,  and  wit,  the  manfions  of  our  ancient  nobility 

'I'he  learning,  which  is  very  great,  mull  be  looked  for 
on  the  fpot. 

As  to  the  fecond  part  of  the  book,  which  is  only 
a  profpechis  of  a  fpecimen  of  a  propofed  enquiry  into 
the  origin  of  the  Greek  language,  it  would  be  doing  ic 
inj uflice  to  attempt  an  analyfis;  it  mud  be  feen  in  the 
author,  where,  whoever  reads  it,  though  they  may  not 
be  immediately  convinced,  will  ftill  have  caufe  to  ad¬ 
mire  the  uncommon  proficiency  of  the  author’s  learning 
in  every  branch  of  polite  literature ;  a  proficiency 
which,  at  the  fame  time  it  has  furnifhed  his  mind  fo 
well,  may  perhaps  have  prevented  his  ftyle  from  being 
quite  fo  dear  as  we  ILould  wifh  to  find  it  in  fuch  ab- 
Jlrufe  enquiries. 


*  Hurd’s  Dialormcon  the  At  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  p.  17 2,  noteV:  oi 
'Vcl.  I,  .  °  / 
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WAHEURTONIANA. 

“  T  Do  not  know  what  you  think  in  town  of  the  Mi  feel? 

JL  Jany  papers;  but,  I  proted,  the  furprizing  abfurdity 
ina^e  me  think,  that  people  would  imagine  I  got  fome- 
body  to  write  booty,  had  not  the  equa}  virulency  diewn 
the  writer  to  be  in  earned.  You  furprize  me  much  iu 
what  you  tell  me  qf  the  London  Doctors  of  my  acquain¬ 
tance.  I  can  only  affure  you,  upon  the  word  of  an  honed 
man,  they  expreffed  themfelves  in  a  direct  contrary 
manner  to  my  face,  and  pretended  to  feek  my  acquaint? 
tance  and  friendfhip  •,  but,  as  Donne  fays, 

Teach  me  to  hear  the  Maremaids  finging. 

And  to  keep  off  envy’s  dinging 
And  to  find 
What  wind 

Serves  to  advance  an  honed  mind. 

Now  if  this,  learned  and  knowing  in  mankind  as  you 
are,  you  cannot  do,  why  fhould  not  1  be  eaiy  under  the 
common  lot  of  my  betters  5  ” 

<(  There  are  feveral  letters  of  Burnet  Bifhop  of  Salis¬ 
bury.  If  you  have  not  yet  done  his  article,  and  make  it 
in  Salljbury ,  I  will  lend  you  his  letters :  there  are  fome 
Angularities  in  them.  They  are  wrote  to  Mrs.  Wharton 
the  Poetefs,  Lord  Wharton’s  fird  wife,  whom  Burnet 
yapturoufly  edeemed.” 

I  hope  you  read  my  lad;  you  might  perceive  I  was 
in  a  paffion  againd  W.  when  I  wrote  ;  but  his  lad  let¬ 
ter  againd  me  has  cured  me  of  it,  and  I  defign  to  take 
no  manner  cf  notice  of  him  in  the  preface  of  my  fer- 
mon.  You  will  wonder  at  this  odd  kind  of  cure. 
But  there  is  a  certain  point  at  which  when  any  thing 
arrives,  it  lofes  its  nature  ;  fo  that  what  was  before 
only  fi triple  calumny  appears  now  to  be  madnefs,  and 
l  fhould  have  an  Ill-office  to  endeavour  the  cure  of  it.” 

>■  i  t  -  •  !  '  <  •  .  ....  <  ,  .  _  „ 

?c  I  take 
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61  I  take  the  liberty  of  fending  the  inclofed,  which  I 
beg  you  would  carry  to  Mr  Murray  cf  Lincoln’s  Inn. 
It  is  a  cafe  on  which  I  want  his  opinion,  I  beg  you 
would  give  him  two  guineas  with  it,  which,  on  the 
favour  of  your  anfwer,  I  will  order  to  be  thankfully 
repaid  to  you,” 

“  I  received  the  favour  of  yours  the  8th,  with  Mr. 
Murray’s  opinion  enclofed,  for  which  I  return  you 
many  thanks.  Mr.  Robert  Atkinfon  has  orders  to  pay 
you  the  two  guineas  for  me.” 

“  There  is  a  book  called  ‘  The  Moral  Philofopher,* 
lately  publifhed.  Is  it  looked  into  ?  J  Ihould  hope  nor, 
merely  for  the  fake  of  the  tafte,  the  fenfe,  and  learning 
of  the  prefect  age  ;  for  nothing  can  give  one  a  worfe 
idea  of  them  than  that  book’s  being  in  any  degree  of 
efteem,  as  a  compofition  of  a  man  of  Letters.,  I  have 
fome  knowledge  of  the  author.  An  evening’s  conver- 
fation  when  I  was  lad:  in  town  gave  me  the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  of  him.  And  though  I  parted  from  him  with  the 
mod  contemptible  opinion  both  of  his  candor  and  of  his 
fenfe,  he  has  had  the  art,  in  this  book,  of  writing  even 
below  himfelf.  It  is  compofed  principally  of  fcraps  ill 
put  together  from  6  Chridiauity  as  old  the  Creation  ;* 
larded  with  fome  of  the  mod  dupid  fancies  of  his  own 
that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of  man,  fuch  as  Mofes’s 
fcheme  of  an  univerfal  Monarchy,  This,  I  take  if,  was 
a  fimple  genuine  blunder  from  Toland.,  who  had  faid, 
with  fomething  more  pretence,  that  Mofes  aimed  at  a 
perpetual  Monarchy  ;  and,  by  a  true  Irilh  blunder,  this 
blockhead  took  perpetual  to  fignify  univerfal. 

I  hope  nobody  will  be  fo  indifcreet  as  to  take  notice 
publicly  of  this  book,  though  it  be  only  the  fag  end  of 
an  objection.  It  is  that  indifcreet  condnd  in  our  defenders 
of  religion,  that  conveys  fo  many  worthlefs  books  from 
hand  to  hand.” 

“  It  is  a  great  pleafure  to  me  that  fuch  judges  as  you 
approve  of  my  fermon,  and  ahead  as  great  that  my  ene¬ 
mies 
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tnies  are  fuch  as  W.  As  l  am  refolved  for  the  future 
not  only  not  to  anfwer,  but  even  not  to  read  what  that 
wretch  writes  agamft  me  ;  his  putting  his  name  to  what 
he  does  will  be  of  ufe  to  me.  1  wife  you  could  contrive 
that  .that  feould  conge  to  his  ear.  ” 

In  the  fame  letter,  which  is  no  Warburtoniana ,  but  the 
Ana  of  every  man  who  ever  lived. 

“  I  have  not  feen  Webfter’s  circular  letter.  Pray, 
when  you  go  by  Mr.-Gy  lesVlhop,  defire  him  to  fend  it  me.” 

u  What  a  happy  thing  it  would  be  if  we  could  fend 
over  on  a  million  fome  of  our  hot  zealots,  to  cool  them- 
felves  in  an  Indian  Savanna  3  Don’t  you  think  V.  and  W. 
would  make  a  proper  as  well  as  pleafant  figure  in  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  Bearrfkins  I  Methinks  I  fee  them  march  in  this 
terror  of  equipage,  like  the  Pagan  Pr lefts  or  Hercules 
of  old, 

Jamque  Sacerdofes0  primufque  Politim  ibant 
Pellibus  in  morem  drift  i ,  flammafq-ue  fere  bant* 

The  fanaticifm  of  fome  of  there  Miffionaries  gave 
birth  to  a  very  ferious  thought,  which  you  will  find  in 
the  zd  edition  of  the  Divine  Legation,  now  printing  ; 
therefore  I  (hall  not  repeat  it  here.” 

“  You  fee  I  have  publifeed  a  2d  edition  of  my  firfl  vo¬ 
lume  :  there  are  feveral  additions  in  fupport  of  my 
fcheme,  and  reafonings  on  it,  which  I  hope  will  not  dif- 
pleafe  yon,  as  like  wife  feveral  omifftons  of  paffages  which 
Were  thought  vain,  infolent,  and  ill-natured,  particularly 
that  againft  the  author  of  the  Enquiry  into  the  Demonb 
ticks,  which  I  hope  will  lefs  difpieafe  you.” 

44  We  feall  now  foon  have  Dr.  Middleton’s  Tully  : 
the  following  pafifage  relating  to  it,  I  tranfcribe  from 
one  of  his  laid  letters  to  me,  becaufe  I  believe  it  w  ill 
pleafe  you;  6  I  feem  now  determined  for  a  fubfcription, 
4  efpep tally  as  I  have  got  an  additional  charge  fince  I 
*  faw  yon,  two  fin  all  girls,  about  eight  years  old,  who 
c  are  now  in  the  houfe  with  me,  left  by  an  unfortunate 
f  brother  who  had  nothing  elfe  to  leave  ;  but  they  are 
f  fine  children^  and  have  gained  already  fo  much  upon 
f  our  afTedtions,  that,  inftead  of  thinking  them  a  bur- 
K  €  den 
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1  den,  we  begin  to  think  them  a  blefling;  my  fubfcripti- 
‘  on  therefore  is  likely  to  be  of  the  charitable  kind,  and 
6  Tally  to  be  their  portion/ 

What  think  you  of  this  ?  I  think  it  more  edifying 
than  all  Waterland’s  books  of  coiltroverfy. 

For  inodes  of  faith  let  gracelefs  zealots  fight, 

He  can’t  be  wrong  whofe  life  is  in  the  right. 

You  fee  this,  if  known,  would  much  advantage  his 
fubfcnption  ;  but  I  hare  no  reafon  to  think  he  has  a 
mind  it  fhould  be  known  ;  and  therefore  keep  it  iecret/’ 

C(  P’s  advertifement  has  been  an  unexhauftible  fund 
of  mirth  in  this  place,  and  I  don’t  doubt  but  our  good 
friend  Mr.  Ray  has  had  his  lhare  of  it.  He  feems  to 
have  had  a  defign  of  confirming  what  I  faid  of  the  Poem, 
that  it  was  his  own,  when  he  fays  that,  being  his  own 
property,  he  will  give  the  reafons  that  induced  him  to 
pitch  upon  Milton  for  the  author;  which  implies  that, 
being  his  own  property,  he  had  a  right  to  give  it  to  whom 
he  pleafed ;  and  he  pitched  upon  Milton  as  the  man  moil; 
in  his  favour  whilft  he  was  writing  blank- verfe.  Rut  his 
joining  Herod  the  Great  to  it,  which  is  undoubtedly  his 
own,  afcertains  the  property  ;  a  Poem,  as  weli  as  a  man* 
being  to  be  known  by  his  company.  On  which  I  will 
venture  to  pronounce  condemnation  in  due  form  of  law’, 
that  it  fhall  return  from  whence  it  came.  From  a  dunghi.K 
he  fays  he  received  it,,  and  to  a  dunghil  it  fhall  go,  let 
him  print  upon  as  ft  iff  paper  as  he  pieafes.  In  this  cafe 
I  am  as  clear  and  pofitive  as  the  famous  Etymologift, 
who  faid  he  not  only  knew  from  whence  words  came, 
but  whither  they  were  going. 

<c  I  hope  you  received  one  from  me  by  the  laft  poft, 
and  that  we  fhall  ferret  out  the  Epfom  letter-writer. 

It  is  the  fport  to  fee  the  lngeneer 
H oil!  with  his  own  Petar— 

fays  Shakefpear.  If  it  was  he,  never  was  there  a 
more  execrable  feoundrel,  who  calls  down  the  fecular 
arm  upon  me.  Can  I  outlive  it?  If  I  do,  it  will  be  in  mere 
fpight,  to  rub  another  volume  of  the  Divine  Legation  in 
the  nofes  of  Bigots  and  Zealots.” 


The 
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“  The  Abbe  Pluche,  and  the  authorof  the  letter  about 
Poetical  Tranilation,  feem  either  to  banter  with  an  ill 
grace,  or  talk  ferioufly  with  a  worfe.  I  cannot  tell 
(whilft  I  reflect  on  fuch  writers)  whether  you  gentlemen 
in  town  have  the  advantage  over  us  in  the  country 
with  regard  to  literary  entertainment.  Few  books  in¬ 
deed  reach  us*  but  then  thofe  which  do  have  fome  merit. 
I  often  think  it  is  in  this  as  in  public  fhews ;  your  great 
town  abounds  with  them,  but  then  they  are  all  monfters^ 
white  bears,  and  Champantzeis.  We  have  few  fine 
fights,  but  thofe  we  have,  have  fomething  of  the  dignity 
of  nature  in  them  :  a  large  gigantic  flone-horfe,  or  a 
huge  ox  with  the  fat  of  an  hundred  acres  upon  his  back. 
But  for  a  couple  of  idle  puppies  to  tell  me  Virgil  is  a 
rhymer,  and  Newton  a  dreamer,  and  to  expecl  I  fhould 
read  through  a  hundred  pages  to  fee  how  finely  they 
w.ill  prove  it,  is  ten  times  worfe  entertainment  than  to 
fit  a  whole  evening  in  feeing  horfes  and  monkeys  play 
at  putt  and  all-fours.” 

“  Good  old  Mr.  Baker  of  St.  John’s  has  indeed  been 
very  obliging.  The  people  of  St.  John’s  almofl  adore 
the  man ;  for  as  there  is  much  in  him  to  efteem,  much 
to  pity,  and  nothing  (but  his  virtue  and  learning)  to 
envy,  he  has  all  the  juifice  at  prefent  done  him  that  few 
people  of  merit  have  till  they  are  dead. 

What  you  fay  of  the  Hiftory  of  Charles  the  Twelfth 
is  perfe&ly  right.  I  remember,  when  that  book  firfi:  came 
out,  a  gentleman  in  town  wrote  me  word  of  it,  with  this 
charafter,  that  it  was  a  Romance,  or  rather  half  a  Ro¬ 
mance,  all  fighting  and  no  love.” 

Mr.  Gyles  has  fent  me  word  that  W.  has  publifhed 
all  his  letters  together  ;  and  he  thinks  it  proper  to  do  the 
fame  by  thofe  news-papers  wrote  in  defence  of  me.  I 
have  returned  anfwer,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  the  utmofl 
indifference,  but  that  if  he  thought  it  worth  his  while, 
I  gave  my  con  fent,  fo  I  have  left  it  to  him  to  do  whac 
he  thinks  proper.-- To  think  I  will  ever  enter  into  a 

con- 
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co.ntroverfy  with  the  weakeft  as  well  as  wickedeft  of  all 
mankind,  is  a  thing  impoflible.  This  I  fhall  do  indeed, 
in  a  fhort  preface  to  the  fecond  volume.  I  fhall  hang 
him  and  his  fellows  as  they  do  vermin  in  a  warren,  and 
leave  them  to  pofterity  to  flick  and  blacken  in  the  wind  ; 
and  this  will  I  do  was  the  Pope  hirafelf  their  protestor* 
Other  bufinefs  with  them  in  the  way  of  argument  I  fhall 
never  have  any.” 

“  I  mentioned  the  fecond  volume,  it  is  now  in  the 
prefs,  I  have  received  two  fheets,  two  more  are  coming, 
and  they  cry  out  for  more  copy.  Inter  nosy  I  only  write 
from  hand  to  mouth  as  they  fay  here,  fo  that  an  Eaft- 
wind,  a  fit  of  the  fpleen,  want  of  books,  and  a  thoufand 
other  accidents,  will  frequently  make  the  prefs  ftand  Hill  ® 
This  will  be  an  inconvenience  to  Mr.  Gyles,  but  I  told 
him  what  he  was  to  expert ;  and  his  hands  are  fo  full 
of  great  works,  that  1  may  well  be  fpared,  amongft  the 
firft-rate  of  the  fleet,  and  cruize  at  my  leifure  in  a  lee 
fhore,  fafe  from  W,  and  the  reft  of  thefe  Guarda- 
Coftas.” 

“  What'you  tell  me  of  the  Society's  referring  Four* 
mon’s  book  to  Pierce  was  pleafant  enough,  as  he  differs  fo 
greatly  from  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  whofe  conjectures  the 
examiner  takes  for  demonfir  at  ions.  A  word  in  your  ear— 
what  Sir  Ifaac  wrote  of  the  Egyptian  Antiquities  is  the 
moft  wretched  thing  that  ever  was  wrote  by  any  body. 
But  more  of  that  in  time.  As  to  the  paffages  of  Mr. 
Pope  that  correfpond  with  Leibnitz  ;  you  know  he  took 
them  from  Shaftfbury,  and  that  Shaftfbury  and  Leibnitz 
had  one  common  original,  Plato,  whofe  fyftem  of  thebeft , 
when  pulhed  as  far  as  Leibnitz  has  carried  it,  rnuft  end 
in  fate.  It  is  pleafant  enough  to  fee  the  different  taffe 
of  authors.  Leibnitz  in  his  Theodicee  fcheme,  objeCls 
againft  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  theory  of  attraction,  becaufe 
on  that  fcheme  the  revolutions  of  the  cceleftial  orbs 
could  not  be  performed  without  a  perpetual  miracle. 
And  Mr.  Baxter  makes  that  very  confideration  one  o 
the  moft  recommending  qualities  of  that  theory,  and  has. 
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you  know,  wrote  a  large  book  to  prove  that  there  is  n 
perpetual  miracle  in  the  cafe ;  i.  e.  God’s  immediate 
power  exerted  in  every  moment  of  time. — I  have  a  poor 
opinion  both  of  jMarkland’s  and  Taylor’s  critical  abilb 
ties,  between  friends :  I  fpeak  from  what  I  have  feen. 
Good  fenfe  is  the  foundation  of  criticifm,  this  it  is  that 
has  made  Dr.  Bentley  and  Bifhop  Hare  the  two  greateft 
critics  that  ever  were  in  the  World.  Not  that  good 
fenfe  alone  will  be  fufficient ;  for  that  confiderable  part 
of  it  emending  a  corrupt  text,  there  mull  be  a  certain 
fagacity,  which  is  fo  diftinguifhing  a  quality  in  Dr. 
Bentley.  Dr.  Clarke  had  all  the  requifites  of  a  critic 
but  this,  and  this  he  wanted.  Lipfius,  Jof.  Scaliger, 
Faber,  if.  Voflius,  Salmafius,  had  it  in  a  great  degree  ^ 
but  thefe  are  few  among  ft  the  infinite  tribe  of  critics/’ 

One  of  Alsop’s  fables,  mentioned  by  Wartqn, 

81.  Vulpes  et  Lignator. 

CANES  virofque  perfequentes  dum  fugit 
Vulpecula,  in  fylva  laborantem  videt 
Lignarium  ;  oratque  fibi  aliquod  oftenderet 
Latibul.um,  quo  paululum  reponere 
Laflata  membra  poffet:  hie  blande  fuum 
Monftrans  tugurium,  illic  jubet  diverterc. 

Ingreffa  vulpes  delitefcit  in  angulo, 

Secum  revel vens  quas  viro  perfolveret 
Servata  grates:  interim  venantium 
Clamofa  turba  fequitur,  atque  hominem  rogat 
Confpexeritne  tranfeuntem  ifta  via 
Vulpeculam  ?  I  lie  voce  fimulata  negat 
Vidiffe,  fed  manu  fuam  oftentat  caiam. 

Hi  indicia  digiti  negligentes  magno  iter 
Clamore  profequuntur  *,  et  vulpecula 
Quse  perfidi  probe  noverat  dolum  vlri 
Nihil  allocuta  egreditur;  atque  huic  rufticus 
Sic  infalntatum  relinquis  hofpitem  ? 

Has  reddis,  inquit,  gratias  ?  cut  callida 
llefpondet  ilia;  fateor  equidem,  vir  bone, 

Debere  me  tibi  gratias  quamplurimas  : 

Tuum  os,  fatendum  eft,  callide  mend  ax  fuit, 

O  f;  tacuerit  garrula  minium  manus ! 

LITE- 
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THIS  Article  is  only  fubmitted  as  a  fpecimen. 

The  author  is  eftablifhing  correfpondencies  in 
feveral  parts  of  Europe,  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring 
the  earlieft  knowledge  of  what  is  going  forward,  toge¬ 
ther  with  foreign  books  as  foon  as  pubiifhed. 

John  Bernard  de  Roffi,  profeffor  of  Oriental  lan¬ 
guages,  and  vice-prefident  of  the  Theology  Faculty  in 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Parma,  propofes  to  publifh  by 
fubfcription,  u  Various  readings  of  the  Old  Te  {lament, 
“  taken  from  an  immenfe  quantity  of  manufcripts  and 
<(  printed  editions.  Illuftrated  with  continued  notes, 
(e  both  hiltorical  and  critical,  in  four  volumes.  The 
i£  price  of  fubfcription  to  be  a  guinea  a  volume,  to  be 
paid  at  the  time  of  fubfcribingV 
The  new  materials,  by  the  affiitance  and  on  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  which  Mr.  Rodi  undertakes  this  work,  are, 
firft  and  principally,  three  hundred  and  fifty  manu¬ 
fcripts  in  his  own  poflefiion ;  all  of  them,  a  very  few 
indeed  excepted,  hitherto  uncollated,  and  fome  of  them 
older  than  the  Bodleian  or  Vienna  manufcripts,  the 
two  which  Dr.  Kennicott  thinks  the  oldeft  of  all. 

2.  Fifty  or  fixty  other  manufcripts  from  foreign 
libraries,  which  Dr.  Kennicott  had  not  an  opportunity 
of  feeing,  but  which  have  been  collated  by  the  author, 
as  far  as  his  plan  required. 

3.  A  hundred  very  fcarce  printed  editions  of  the 
15  th  and  1 6th  centuries  (forty  of  them  older  than  the 
firfl  Maforetic  Bibles),  and  which  appear  to  have  been 
all  unknown  to  Dr.  Kennicott. 

4.  A  very  copious  collection  of  manufeript  and  near¬ 
ly  all  the  old  printed  commentaries,  in  both  of  which 
it  is  well  known  the  beft  readings  are  often  to  be 

o 

found. 

5.  Many  feleCt  readings  from  other  fources. 
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To  thefe  the  author  means  to  add,  of  his  own,  2 
Latin  Interpretation  to  every  various  reading;  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  clavis  of  his  manufcripts,  and  fhort  prole¬ 
gomena  relating  to  the  fountains  of  facred  critkifm. 
Thefe  will  be  given  with  the  firft  volume. 

Thefe  are  the  materials;  as  to  the  plan,,  it  is  diffe¬ 
rent  from  Dr.  Kennicott’s. 

The  author  propofes  to  give  all  the  various  readings, 
but  to  feleft  and  coinpare  only  thofe  which  feem  to 
him  of  importance  to  the  caufe  of  Chriflianity,  thofe 
which  affedt  the  fenfe  of  the  words,  thofe  which  are-  - 
fupported  either  by  manufcripts  or  the  Samaritan  text, 
or  the  oldefl  verfions.  By  this  means  he  avoids 
troubling  the  reader  with  chufing  between  various 
readings,  which  have  often  arifen  from  the  blunders  of 
ignorant  tranfcribers. 

O 


As  there  is  not,  at  prefent,  any  thing  in  the  literary 
world  which  appears  to  be  more  deferving  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Learned  in  general,  and  the  Antiquary  in 
particular,  than  Dr.  Hunter’s  expected  publication,  it 
will  not,  perhaps,  be  unacceptable  to  my  readers  to 
receive  the  following  fhort  account  of  this  work. 

Few  places,  in  this  or  any  other  kingdom,  are  fo 
well  furnifhed  for  the  inftrudtion  and  entertainment  of 
the  Curious  as  Dr.  Hunter’s  Mufeum,  where,  befides 
the  extenfive  and  coftly  library,  the  anatomical  prepa¬ 
rations,  univerfally  acknowledged  to  be  fuperior  in 
number  and  elegance  to  any  collection  of  this  kind  in 
Europe,  the 'minerals,  fhells,  corals,  infedts,  &c.  there 
is  an  invaluable  repofitory  of  antient  medals,  by  far 
exceeding  in  number  and  variety  any  colledtion  of  this 
kind  hitherto  publifhed. 

The  above  mentioned  work,*  in  which  the  Doctor, 
a  {lifted  by  Mr.  Combe,  is  at  prefent  engaged,  is  a  tic- 
fcription  of  the  Greek  coins  of  this  cabinet,  accom¬ 
panied  with  engravings  of  the  Anecdota,  more  accu¬ 
rately  and  elegantly  done  than  m  any  other  publi¬ 
cation. 
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The  whole  work  is  intended  to  be  divided  into  three 
parts :  the  firfi:,  which  is  nearly  finifhed,  contains  the 
coins  of  the  antient  towns  and  provinces  which  ftruck 
money  independently  of  regal  authority.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  this  part  of  the  collection  amounts  at  prefent, 
in  gold,  filver,  and  copper,  to  about  five  thoufand  four 
hundred  :  every  coin  is  briefly  though  minutely  de¬ 
fer  ibed,  as  to  the  metal,  fize,  type,  inlcription,  mono¬ 
grams,  &c.  and  the  weight  of  every  gold  and  filver 
coin  accurately  marked.  To  fuch  as  have  already  been 
tolerably  engraved,  are  added  references  to  the  books 
where  they  are  to  be  found.  Thofe  which  have  not 
been  accurately  engraved,  or  hitherto  not  known,  are, 
as  before  mentioned,  engraved  in  the  plates  affixed  to 
this  work  :  fifty-eight  of  thefe  are  already  finifhed,  and 
near  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  the  letter-prefs 
worked  off. 

In  this  collection  will  be  found  many  towns  hereto¬ 
fore  unknown  to  medallifts.  The  whole  is  arranged 
alphabetically,  and  will  make  one  large  volume  in 
quarto,  with  near  feventy  plates,  and  will  be  pub- 
lifhed  fome  time  in  next  November. 

The  fecond  part  will  contain  the  Perfian,  Phenician, 
Palmyrene,  Samaritan,  Punic,  Celtiberian,  and  fuch 
other  antient  coins  as  have  characters,  which  are  now 
but  little  known.  The  whole  of  this  collection  amounts 
to  above  five  hundred  coins,  exclufive  of  thofe  which 
belong  to  the  Regal  and  Roman  Imperial  Series. 

As  the  variety  and  exaCt  forms  of  thefe  letters  may 
be  of  confiderable  ufe  to  the  ftudious  in  this  branch 
of  learning,  it  is  intended  to  have  every  coin  of  this 
part  of  the  collection  engraved  with  the  greateft 
exaCtnefs. 

Here  the  curious  Antiquary  may  obferve  antient 
Perfian  coins,  authenticated  by  other  undoubted  re¬ 
mains  of  Perfian  antiquities.  Pie  will  likewife,  from 
thefe  plates,  be  inclined  to  think,  if  not  be  quite  con¬ 
vinced,  that  the  very  antient  Perfian  letters  were  the 
fame,  or  nearly  the  fame,  as  the  antient  Phenician. — 
Here,  for  the  firfi:  time,  he  will  fee  Palmyrene  coins 
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with  Palmyrene  characters ;  and  the  curious  in  antierft 
Oriental  literature  will  here  find  a  better  fund  for  the 
enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  various  alpha* 
bets,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  work. 

The  third  part  will  include  all  the  antient;  regal 
coins,  beginning  with  the  kings  of  Macedon.  This 
part  of  the  collection  is  likewife  very  extenfive,  and 
contains  not  only  the  greateft  variety  of  the  coins  hi* 
therto  known,  but  pofieftes  the  coins  of  feveral  kings 
unknown  in  the  molt  numerous  collections.  The 
whole  of  this  feries  will  alfo  be  engraved ;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  confufion  which  has  arifen  from  the 
fame  name  being  borne  by  different  kings,  and  which 
has  greatly  perplexed  numifmatic  writers,  who  had 
not  a  fufficient  variety  of  coins  to  confult,  will  here 
be  avoided.  The  number  of  this  part  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  is  very  confiderable. 

If  we  confider  what  great  advantages  the  learned 
world  may  derive  from  fo  great  a  treafure,  in  refpeCt 
to  antient  geography,  chronology,  hiftory,  mythology, 
and  arts,  I  think  they  will  agree  with  me,  that  few  publi¬ 
cations  are  entitled  to  fo  much  attention,  or  have  fo  juft 
a  claim  to  the  protection  and  affiftance  of  the  public. 

To  the  collection  the  Doctor  is  already  pofTeffed  of, 
he  has  juft  added  the  famous  collection  of  Mr.  de 
France,  fuppofed  to  contain  the  moft  curious  aifort- 
jnent  of  Roman  gold  and  filver  coins  of  any  private 
cabinet  in  Europe. 


I  wifh  I  could  think  myfelf  juftifled  in  adding  to 
this  article  a  fpecimen,  however  flight,  of  Mr.  GlaliVs 
fB.  A.  of  Chrift  Church)  tranfiation  of  Caractacus  into 
Greek  verfe,  which  I  may  fpeak  of,  becaufe  I  have 
read;  but  nothing  farther  without  his  permiffion. 
Without  entering  into  a  particular  account  of  its  me¬ 
rits,  or  pretending  that  if  we  had  not  the  original,  it 
would  be  miftaken  for  a  recovered  tragedy  of  Sophocles, 
1  can  afllire  the  learned  reader  he  will  receive  infinite 
pleafure  from  it,  if  at  any  part  of  the  noble  race  Mr. 

Glade 
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Glafie  feems  Intended  to  run,  he  fhould  be  difpofed  to 
let  us  fee  where  he  fat  out  from.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  mlift  mention,  fince  I  can  do  no  more,  the  peculiar 
fpirit  of  the  tranllation  of  the  “  I  know  it,  reverend 
“  fathers,  ’tis  heaven’s  high  will,”  &c.  f(  Evelina, 
“  thou  beft  of  brothers,  come  to  my  arms and  the 
chorus  which  begins  “  Hail,  thou  harp  of  Phrygian 
“  frame/’  Mr.  Glaffe  was  not,  I  believe,  Bachelor 
when  he  did  this.  Hac  arte  Milton — 

arces  attigit  igneas , 

Hercule  ainfi  que  lui  commenca  fa  carriere . 

I  have  feen  a  fenfible  fermon  :  two  things,  however, 
I  could  wifh  had  been  omitted  ;  the  firft,  a  compliment 
to  the  King  at  the  beginning,  and  the  fecond  a  com* 
pliment  to  the  Queen  at  the  end  (not  that  I  think  them 
undeferved,  or  fo  unfeafonable  at  this  period  as  at 
another) ;  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  of  that  Monk, 
who,  being  called  upon  to  go  through  this  ufual  cere* 
mony  at  the  court  of  Verfailles,  concluded  his  fet  of 
fermons  in  the  following  unexpected  manner :  “  And 
iC  now,  Sire,  cuftom  preferibes  that  I  fhould  make 
iC  your  Majefty  a  compliment ;  I  have  accordingly 
iC  looked  over  my  whole  Bible  for  one,  but  have  met 
“  with  nothing  there  but  admonitions.” 


The  author  of  a  didaCtic  Poem  has  alfo  done  me  the 
honour  to  fend  me  his  book,  and  of  courfe  defines  my 
opinion  of  it.  My  opinion  is,  that  it  fhews  a  great 
deal  of  learning,  and  a  great  deal  of  virtue.  I  am 
however  afraid,  that,  like  other  gentlemen  occupied  in 
the  purfuit  of  the  exabter  fciences,  he  is  not  fufficient- 
ly  aware  of  the  difficulty  with  which 

The  various  members  of  the  world,  the  tie 
Which  knits  difeordant  principles  of  things, 

What  rules  the  feafons,  and  what  changes  heat 
To  cold,  obfeures  the  fun  and  filver  moon, 

Of  the  fix’d  ftars  the  fplendid  magnitude,  &c* 


yield  to  become  the  materials  of  a  didadfic  Poem. 
The  invocation  of  thofe  who  attempt  to  force  them  is 

generally 
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generally  eafy  and  beautiful,  like  this  (and  there  are 
many  other  paffages  as  warm)  :  but  when  we  come  to 

Much  lighter  is  phlogifticated  air 

Than  atmofpheric ;  but  in  denfity 

The  nitrous  much  exceeds ;  and  moft  the  fix’d — - 

and  thither  we  muft  come,  if  we  would  not  lofe  our 
reputation  of  being  accurate  philofophers :  the  Mufes 
run  away  as  if  they  were  afraid  of  breathing  this  phlo-? 
gifticated  air.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  I  could  very 
confcientioufly  recommend  the  work  to  thofe  who  don’t 
mind  a  little  bad  found  for  a  good  deal  of  good  fenfe ; 
but  to  the  author  muft  recommend  Horace’s  rule, 
&  qua  defperat  traftata  nitefcere  poffe  relinquit ;  i.  e.  to . 
chufe  a  happier  fubjedt. 

f  ■ 

Much  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  many  poems,  and  of 
many  moralities  in  profe  I  have  lately  feen  :  for  inftruc- 
tion,  there  is  certainly  a  great  deal ;  for  reputation  in 
a  private  circle  not  a  little ;  but  for  the  broad  face  of 
day,  for  the  faftidioufnefs  of  a  publick  who  has  per-* 
mitted  Mrs.  Barbauld,  whom  every  willing  Mufe 
obeyed,  to  fpend  her  days  in  obfcurity,  I  am  afraid^ 
not  quite  enough. 


March  28th.  I  have  this  inftant  notice,  That  pro- 
feflor  Simler  of  Zurich  is  about  to  publilh,  in  two 
vols.  Folio,  “  Anecdotes  of  the  Reformation,  contain- 
“  ing,  amongft  other  matters,  750  manufcript  letters 
°f  the  firft  Reformers.”  As  a  fpecimen,  he  gives, 
in  his  propofals,  one  of  Jane  Gray’s  to  Bullinger,  writ¬ 
ten  at  the  age  of  fourteen  ;  from  the  original  manu- 
fcriDt  in  the  library  at  Zurick. 
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Art.  I.  Muller’s  Hijlory  0/Swifierland— coritinkeJtk 

whatever  namelefs  fhore,  in  whatever  fequefe 
\  $  tered  wood  it  had  its  origin,  this  confederacy 
“  united  thus  a  people  from  the  earlieft  period  of  their 
known  exiftence.  No  fooner  had  they  eftablifhed 
*c  their  independence  in  the  valleys,  but  all  the  neigh- 
tc  hours  honoured  their  arms  ;  wifihed  to  acquaint  them- 
iC  felves  with  the  confederacy  ;  fought  to  be,  and  by  de~ 
grees  were,  admitted  into  it.  Thus  various  nations, 
“  of  different  laws,  languages  and  culloms,  owe  their 
u  freedom  and  eonftitution  to  the  fimple  herdfmen  of 
the  valleys  of  Switz,  Uri,  and  Underwaldem” 

This  refie&ion  at  the  beginning  of  the  10th  chapter 
leads  to  the  hiftory  of  the  other  cantons.  This  chapter* 
and  the  nth,  treat  of  Lucern  ;  the  fix  following  ones 
of  Bern  ;  five  more  of  Zurich  ;  and  one  of  Glaris  and 
of  Zug  :  the  remaining  feven  are  general  and  mifcelia- 
neousw  The  rich  concifenefs  of  the  author  compels 
me  to  relinquifh  the  intention  I  had  of  following  him 
throughout  all  the  great  events  that  fignaiize  this  hif~ 
torv.  I  (hall  here  confine  mylelf  to  that  part  only  that 
relates  to  Bern  ,  the  canton  that  made  the  moft  effectual 
Hand  againfl  the  efforts  of  defpotifm. 

This  diftrift  was  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy* 
which  in  1032,  by  the  death  of  Rudolph  ill.  without 
iffde,  devolved  to  the  emperor  Conrad  XL  The  people 
had  many  privileges  arifing  from  the  nature  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  government  of  thofe  times,  and  for  thefe  privilege! 
they  had  frequent  druggies.  The  Emperor,  who  was 
Vol.  h  U  engaged 
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engaged  in  greater  enterprizes,  delegated  his  poWer  to 
the  nobles  of  the  country,  of  which  our  author  gives  us, 
an  ample  lid.  Berthold  of  Zahringen  had  the  chief  go¬ 
vernment  :  from  adefire,  it  feems,of  checking  the  power 
of  the  other  nobles  who  thwarted  him  in  his  defigns,  he 
determined  to  leffen  their  authority,  by  raifing  the  lower 
clafles  to  an  equality  with  them.  44  Where  all  are  equal, 
one  only,  or  no  one,  is  obeyed.”  The  confidence  with 
which  the  fame  of  the  Emperor’s  brilliant  actions  had 
infpired  the  people,  thefecurity  of  each  individual  of  the 
lowed  rank,  who  was  as  fafe  in  his  cottage  as  the  Baron 
in  his  caftle,  together  with  feveral  local  advantages,  loon 
increafed  population  to  luch  a  degree  that  towns 
were  gradually  built.  Cuno  de  Bubenberg,  under 
the  aufpices  of  Berthold,  founded  Bern  in  1191  :  a 
wooden  town,  which  in  a  few  centuries  became  one  of  the 
greateft  commonwealths  of  Europe  ;  u  and  this  by  the 
fimplicity  of  ancient  manners.” 

On  the  death  of  Berthold  in  1218,  without  iffue, 
Lis  edatcs  were  divided  among  his  near  relations. 
But  the  Emperor  gave  Bern  a  charter  confirming  their 
conftitudon.  This  conditution  was,  as  to  its  form,  fimi- 
lar  to  many  others,  but  it  refembled  few  in  its  principles. 

Other  dates  red  their  profperity  on  laws,  alliances,  or 
44  conqueds,  but  Bern  fought  men  and  arms.  Other 
fi  dates  emerge  after  a  long  tranquillity ;  butthefenate  of 
4C  Bern,  not  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Berthold, 
44  had  coped  with  all  its  powerful  neighbours,  had 
44  formed  alliances,  determined  differences,  had  been  in 
**  vain  affailed  by  the  Houle  of  Habfburgh,  and  in  Ids 
64  than  ten  years  it  had  feen  its  enemies  a  fourth  time  at 
tc  its  gates ;  and  this  town,  fmall  as  it  is  at  prefent,  was 

then  not  half  fo  large,  and  had  no  territories  but  an 

adjacent  meadow,  and  a  right  of  fored.  But  in  its 
44  fenate  there  were  no  common  fouls  that  are  debafed 
44  by  the  love  of  gain.” 

Here  follows  a  catalogue  of  the  fathers  of  this  infant 
date.  They  were  chiefly  of  noble  origin,  and  had  conli- 
derable  eftates  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  they  had  no  wifh 

they  could  have  no  filtered  but  the  public  good. - 

44  Lawyers  are  often  good  advocates  and  judges,  but  fel- 
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H  dom  fkilful  rulers  ;  merchants  thirffc  after  gold  *,  but 
■C(  men  and  ft  eel ,  the  foldier  and  his  fword*—- thefe  are  the 
pillars  of  a  free  flate.” 

The 


*  Thefe  words  of  Mr.  Muller  being  evidently  an  imitat’on 
of  Alcteus,  I  have  not  been  able  to  refill  the  temptation  of  in¬ 
ferring  the  following  moft  fpirited  paraphrafe  of  the  fragment 
whence  they  are  taken  ;  a  paraphrafe  which  is  another  confirma¬ 
tion  of  what  I  faid  about  the  Archaeological  Epiille,  that  poets 
are  not  wanting  to  us.  It  is  not  l'o  clear  in  this  iron  age  (when 
the  firlt  queflion  about  every  man  is,  what  does  he  thinly  of  the 
^American  war  ?)  that  we  are  not  wanting  in  poets. — When  I  fay 
this,  and  when  I  infert  this  fragment  as  a  fpecimenof  beautiful 
compofition,  I  donot  mean  to  be  understood  as  either  adopting  or 
diflikingall  the  fentiments  in  it.  I  have  my  opinion  of  men  and 
things,  as  well  as  books;  my  friends  know  them,  and  1  fhall  not 
affebtedly  conceal  them  upon  proper  occafions,  even  in  this  book. 
This  is  not  however  the  place  to  look  for  either  my  political  or 
religious  creed  ;  for  this  plain  reafon,  I  do  not  profefs  to  write 
about  myfelf :  and  my  principal  bulinefs  with  other  writers  is 
£0  jeonfider  their  literary  talents. 


Ou  A  IS  01  iS-  £uA«, 

’Tsyjjy]  TeTcjovajv  o&i  z^cTxhq  nodv, 
’AAA’  07T8  ZtTQT  UV  W  T IV  '  AN  APEX 


Avjxg  c rd(ftv  moTic9 
’E tfccv9c&  xj  'JjoKcic. 

Alc.  quoted  by  Aristides. 


WHAT  conftitutes  a  ftate  ? 

Not  high-rais’d  battlement  or  labour’d  mound. 
Thick  wall  or  moated  gate  ; 

Not  cities  proud  with  fpires  and  turrets  crown’d  ; 

Not  bays  and  broad-arm’d  ports, 

Where,  laughing  at  the  florm,  rich  navies  ride; 

Not  llarr’d  and  fpangled  courts, 

Where  low-brow’d  ball-nets  wafts  perfume  to  pride  ; 

No  : — MEN,  high-minded  MEN, 

With  pow’rs  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued 
In  foreft,  brake,  or  den, 

As  beafls  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude ; 

Men,  who  their  duties  know. 

But  know  their  rights and,  knowing,  dare  maintain, 
Prevent  the  long-aim’ d  blow, 

Ar.d  crufh  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain  ; 

U  2  ■ 
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The  character  of  the  people  of  Bern  is  an  interefting 
chapter.  “  The  reverfe  of  our  prefen t  manners  is  the 
“  key  to  the  manners  of  thofe  times.’'  Epigrams  are  un¬ 
worthy  of  an  hiftorian,  nor  is  this  an  epigram.  The 
prefent  manners  are  neither  fo  Ample,  nor  fo  patriotic, 
nor  are  they  fo  rough,  and  fo  barbarous  (as  we  muft  now 
ftyle  them)  as  thofe  of  the  early  times.  Fixt  annual  in¬ 
comes  were  unknown— the  rich  had  flocks  and  large 
white  oxen—  trades  (four  only  excepted)  were  left  to 
the  neighbouring  towns— the  ftyle  ofliving  was  wholly 
military.  Whilfl  grave  old  men  were  deliberating  in 
the  fenate,  the  youths,  adorned  with  flowery  garlands, 
danced,  and  fpent  their  hours  in  gay  feflivity.  No  lboner 
was  an  order  iflued  for  military  fervice,  but  they  aflem- 
bled,  fung  the  war  fong,  and  followed’ the  banner.  A 
martial  people  is  feldom  diflinguifhed  for  ftridt  morals, 
but  the  warrrior  on  his  death-bed  bequeathed  a  candle  to 
his  tutelary  faint.  At  funerals  they  drank  more  than 
they  wept »  they  talked  lefs  of  their  lofs  than  of  the  en¬ 
joyments  they  had  had  with  the  deceafed.  Many  of  the 
inftitutions  of  thofe  days  appear  tous  uncommonly  de¬ 
fective.  “  But  a  fociety  that  cannot  fubflfl:  without  many 
?c  and  complicated  Uws,  is  like  a  man  that  lives  on  me-: 
?c  dicmes.” 

%!iefe  conftitute  a  fLate? 

And  fov’reign  LAW,  that fate  s  collected 
O  ’er  thrones  and  globes  elate 
Sits  Emprefs,  crowning  good,  repreffing  ill  ; 

Smit  by  her  facred  frown 
The  fiend  Discretion  like  a  vapour  finks. 

And  e’en  the  all-dazzling  Crown 
Hides  his  faint  rays,  and  at  her  bidding  fhrinks* 

Such  was  this  heav’n-lov’d  ifle, 

Than  LefoQS  fairer  and  the  Cretan  fhore ! 

No  more  fhali  freedom  fmile  ? 

Shall  Britons  languifh,  and.be  MEN  no  more? 

Since  all  mult  life  refign, 

Thofe  lweet  rewards,  which  decorate  the  brave, 

’Tis  folly  to  decline, 

And  Ideal  inglorious  to  the  filent  grave  *. 

¥  l  do  sot  think  Alcse.ur-  ever  excelled  this. 
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The  War  of  Laupen . - 1  muft  have  leave  to  be  Jefs 

concife  in  the  abridgment  of  this  chapter. 

The  Emperor  Lewis  V.  had  been  excommunicated  by 
the  pope  ;  the  Berners  withheld  their  allegiance,  at  leaft 
it  was  fo  faid.  The  Emperor  was  but  little  concerned 
at  this  defection,  but  the  nobles  availed  themfelves  o£ 
the  opportunity  to  gratify  their  jealoufy  and  revenge. 
Everard  ofKiburg  reprefented  to  the  Emperor  that  the 
fenate  of  Bern  had  refufed  his  coin,  out  of  mere  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  imperial  authority,  from  which  he  derived 
the  right  of  coinage.  His  coin,  in  fad:,  was  much  too 
bafe.  The  emperor  refolved  to  chaftiie  this  daring  peo¬ 
ple.  He  convened  an  afTembly  at  Nidau— Gerard  Count 
of  Vallengin  was  his  commiftary.  Here  came  all  the 
nobles,  and  the  reprefentatives  of  many  diftant  princes. 

Accufations  were  preferred  from  every  quarter,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  the  many  injuries  they  complained  of  were 
owing  toonecaufe,  to  wit,  that  Bern  hadwrefted  thefuperi- 
ority  from  the  nobles,  and  transferred  it  to  the  people ;  that 
therefore  itwasneedlefs  to  oppofe  them  in  fingle  inftances, 
that  their  total  extirpation  could  alone  reftore  matters  to 
their  former  hate.  The  report  of  this  hoftile  combina¬ 
tion  (truck  terror  into  the  minds  of  the  forfaken  Berners. 
The  elder  Bubenberg,  the  chief  magiftrate  (Shuldheifs) 
convened  the  fenate,  which,  unawed  and  with  its  wonted 
dignity,  determined  to  fatisfy  all  juft  demands,  and  to 
repel  force  by  force,  A  meeting  was  agreed  upon  with* 
the  nobles,  but  the  demands  they  made  could  not  be  com¬ 
plied  with  :  the  enemy  gained  time  •,  and,  what  muft  have 
greatly  difcouraged  the  fenate,  they  found  themfelves 
abandoned  even  by  Fribourg,  whofe  friendfhip  they 
thought  was  not  to  be  fhaken.  The  nobles,  from  Savoy 
to  the  heart  of  Suabia,  from  Burgundy  to  Auftria,  affcm- 
bled.  Five  hundred  chiefs  with  crowned  helmets, 
and  feven  hundred  of  inferior  rank,  collected  an  army 
of  15000  foot  and  i2oohorfe. 

Now  came  the  formal  declaration  of  hoftilities  from 
.  Count  Gerard,  in  the  name  of  Lewis,  and  Laupen*  was 


*  A  fmall  town  about  nine 
public  had  newly  pm  chafed. 


mile*  to  the  well  of  Bern,  which  the  re- 

beiieged. 
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befieged.  Bodies  of  frefh  troops  arrived  daily  before  the 
town,  and  were  received  with  joyous  acclamations.-^ 
Among  the  chiefs  were  even  the  Riffiops  of  Geneva  and 
Laufanne,  and  John  the  brave  and  only  fon  of  Lewis  of 
Savoy,  who  had  come  indeed  as  a  mediator,  but  yielded 
fo  the  perfuafion  of  the  nobles. 

Bern  now  fhewed  how  happy  a  people  is  who  in  fuch 
perils  has  taken  a  determined  refolution,  who  has  nothing 
in  contemplation  but  vidtory  or  glorious  death.  As 
their  fate  was  now  to  be  committed  to  one  fupreme  com¬ 
mander,  great  was  the  perplexity  as  to  the  choice.  Many 
there  were  who  knew  how  to  wage  partial  war,  but  no 
one  was  thought  equal  to  the  conduct  of  a  war  of  fuch 
a  magnitude  as  this’.  In  an  undifciplin.ed  army,  40,009 
men  will  always  be  40,000  men ;  but  in  an  army  led  by  a 
good  general,  40,000  men  are  one  man,  equal  in  (Length 
to  40,090.  The  very  difficulty  of  the  choice  however  is 
often  more  honourable  to  thofe  between  whom  there  is  a 
competition,  than  a  victory.  A  wife  people  is  well  ap¬ 
prized  that  among  great  men  none  is  fo  great,  none  of 
more  confequence,  and  none  fo  rare,  as  a  good  general. - 
Rudolp  of  Erlach  appeared  the  lead:  exceptionable,  he 
was  chofen  by  a  general  acclamation,  and  received  the 
banner.  He  then  addreffied  the  people  :  “  I  have  fought 
*c  with  you  in  fix  pitched  battles ;  in  all  of  them  the  great 
cs  armies  have  been  defeated  by  a  fmaller  number.  Vidiory 
€(  is  the  refult  of  ftridt  difeipline.  I  will  have  abfolute 
€(  power  over  the  lives  of  thofe  I  command  :  I  will  be 

accountable  to  none  for  the  puniffiment  I  ffiall  inflidt 
ct  on  difobedience.”— The  men  held  up  their  hands,  and 
fwore  implicitly  to  obey  the  chief. 

John  of  Kramberg,  a  Knight  whom  the  Berners  had 
formerly  affifted  in  a  feud  with  his  neighbour,  was 

not  ungrateful - He  haftened  over  the  mountains,  and 

told  the  people  of  Underwalden  that  the  fate  of 
Bern  depended  on  a  battle  with  the  combined  holt  of 
all  the  neighbouring  Lords  and  Princes.  No  alliance  fub- 
fifted  then  between  the  Swifs  and  Bern  ;  but  the  people  of 
Underwalden  affembled,  and  Laid — cc  Good  Knight  of 
“  Kramberg,  the  hour  of  diftrefs  is  the  hour  of  friend  (hip* 
p  -  report 
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report  this  at  Bern.”— They  fent  over  to  Switz  and  Uri, 
and  in  a  few  days  900  men  marched  down  the  valleys, 
and  joined  Erlach.  At  a  general  council  of  war,  the  quef- 
tion  was  put,  “When  fhall  we  march  and  fight  ?”  The 
anfwer  was,  “  Immediately.”  The  queflion  then  went 
round,  “  How  fhall  we  fight  ?”  The  anfwer  came,  “  To 
the  laft  drop  of  blood.53  Of  all  the  old  allies  of  Bern, 
the  people  of  Soleure  alone  were  faithful  to  their  en¬ 
gagements.  They  fent  80  men  on  horfeback. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1339,  the  Swifs  auxiliaries  were 
feafted  by  the  burghers.  The  army  was  admoniihed  by 
the  priefl  Dietbold,  and  folemn  worfhip  was  performed 
with  vows  and  offerings,  with  folemn  proceffions  by  the 
men  at  day,  and  by  women  in  the  night,— At  midnight 
the  order  came  for  marching. 

Four  thoufand  burghers,  600  from  the  territories  be* 
longing  to  Bern,  900  Swifs,  and  the  80  men  of  Soleure* 
marched  out  by  moon -light :  about  noon,  they  took 
pofl  on  an  eminence  before  a  wood,  not  far  from  Laiw 
pen,  and  obferved  the  enemy.  News  came  from  So¬ 
leure,  that  Count  Riburg  was  approaching  with  400*3 
men  of  Hapfburg.  Erlach,  determined  to  attack 
the  foe  before  the  arrival  of  this  reinforcement,  ar¬ 
rayed  his  forces.— -The  enemy’s  cavalry  was  ordered  to 
wheel  round  and  fall  upon  the  rear  of  the  Berners. — The 
Swifs  and  men  of  Soleure  were,  at  their  own  defire, 
oppofed  to  this  detachment.  Bern  undertook  the  in¬ 
fantry.  Erlach  rode  among  his  men.  “  Where  are  ye 
“  now,  ye  gay,  ye  fprightly  youths,  who  ramble  day 
“  and  night,  decked  with  flowers  and  feathers,  and  lead 
“the  dance?  Here  is  Erlach!  Here  is  the  banner! 
“  This  day  the  fate  of  Bern  is  in  your  hands.”-- Lead 
“  on,  we  follow,”  was  the  general  cry  :  and  they  all  clofed 
round  their  chief.— The  fignal  being  given,  a  body 
of  flingfinen  advanced  towards  the  enemy,  threw  (tones, 
difturbed  their  ranks,  and  then  fell  back.— Heavy¬ 
armed  chariots  drove  down  precipitately,  and  with  a 
rattling  noife  :  the  men  upon  them  fought  defperately,- 
for  they  had  no  retreat.— The  lefs-experienced  troops 
behind,  miltaking  the  return  of  the  flingfmen  for  the 

beginning 
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>  ,  ,  t  ? 

beginning  cf  a  flight,  fought  flielter  in  a  wood.  E& 
lach  perceived  it,  and,  with  a  ferene  countenance, 
called  out  to  his  people,  “  The  vi<5tory  is  ours,  all  the 
“  cowards  have  left  the  field/'  He  fnatched  the  ban* 
Her,  and  led  where  the  chariots  had  forced  the  line.— 
The  fury  of  the  attack  proved  irrefillible.  The  Fri- 
bourgers  made  the  greatefl  ftand  ;  but  their  leader 
Montmayor,  their  ftandard*bearer  Fuliftoflf,  and  fixteen 
of  their  relations,  having  fallen,  all  refiftance  proved 
iueffe&ual  •,  the  whole  of  the  infantry  threw  down  their 
arms,  and  fled  along  two  roads,  one  above  and  the 
other  below  Laupen.— The  Berners  haftened  to  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  Swifs  and  men  of  Soleure,  but  they  came 
too  late  :  the  enemy's  cavalry  had  attempted  to  fur- 
round  them ;  the  Swifs,  according  to  their  cuflom, 
flood  firm,  until  the  flingfmen  had  wounded  and  terrified 
the  horfes  ;  their  attack  was  then  fuccefsful.  Here  fell 
Nidau,  and  near  him  Vailengin.  All  lamented  the  un¬ 
timely  death  of  John  of  Savoy,  the  foie  comfort  of  an 
aged  father.  Among  thofe  that  fled,  was  the  baron  of 
Blumenberg.  When  he  was  told  who,  and  how  many, 
had  been  flain,  “  God  forbid,"  cried  he,  “  that  I  fhould 
furvive  fuch  men,  fuch  friends !"  He  ruflied  among 
the  Swifs,  and  fell.  The  field  was  covered  with  the 
dead,  their  arms,  their  horfes,  eighty  crowned  helmets* 
and  twenty-feven  banners. 

The  vi&orious  army  aflfembled  to  offer  up  thankP 
givings.  Erlach  addreffed  them,~---“  By  good  dijci- 
“  pline,  and  by  your  valour,  brave,  faithful,  dearefl 
friends  of  Switz,  Ury,  Underwalden,  and  Sole* 

4<  ure,  have  we  this  day  conquered.— ---Never  fhall  I 
“  forget,  that  I  owe  the  glory  of  this  day's  victory  to 
the  confidence  of  fuch  an  army.— When  our  pofterity  v 
“  fhall  hear  of  this  day,  the  Swifs  and  Berners  will 
11  prize  their  friendfhip  above  all  things.  —  In  their 
6t  wars,  they  will  remember  whofe  fons  they  are." 

The  garrifon  of  Laupen,  who  had  fuffered  great  dif- 
trefs,  were  apprifed  of  the  viftory  by  the  arrival  of  the 
banner  at  their  gates.  Many  wept,  as  men  are  wont  to 
weep  at  the  recital  of  great  actions,  which  they  are 
confcious  they  could  have  atchieved.— The  Swifs  and 

Berners 
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Berners  fwore  an  alliance,  and  thefe  gave  to  the  for¬ 
mer  fome  hundred  pounds  of  liiver  to  indemnify  them 
for  the  neglecl  of  their  cattle  this  expedition  had  occa- 
iioned.  The  men  who  had  fled  into  the  wood  were  ever 
after,  to  their  perpetual  fhame,  called  forejiers . 

I  am  not  very  apprehenflve  of  fatiguing  the  reader 
by  one  more  extract. 

“  The  diflribution  of  labour,  whence  trades  have 
<c  had  their  rife,  was  unknown  to  our  anceftors.— - Each 
individual  depended  on  himfelf ;  each  family  fupplied 
<c  its  own  neceflities.— No  one  wTas  then  fo  fkilful  in 
one  art,  as  we  are  now  ;  no  one  among  us  is  pradifed 
in  fo  many  things  as  they  were. — Our  age  abounds 
more  in  ideas ;  but  none  of  us  has  fo  many  ideas  as 
<c  one  of  them. — We  know  the  Eaft-Xndies  better  than 
“  they  did,  the  Weft-Indies  are  our  own ;  the  an- 
<c  dents  knew  themfelves,  and  how  few  are  the  wants 
iC  of  nature!-— We  have  now  a  freer  intercourfe  ;  but 
at  that  time  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  one  fool  or 
madman  to  deftroy  the  peace  of  millions.— Manu- 
€<  failures,  trade,  navigation,  are  the  means  of  acquir- 
(C  ing  gold  ;  but  they  wanted  it  not.— Travelling  was 
<c  inconvenient;  but  they  ftaid  at  home,  and  preferyed 
their  manners.— Our  writers  glow  in  the  caufe  of  hu¬ 
manity  and  general  fociability ;  but  a  Spartan  was  a 
u  Spartan,  and  a  fliepherd  of  the  Alps  was  faithful  to 
(£  his  friend.— Authors  know  at  prefent,  that  their 
works  will  reach  from  pole  to  pole;  but  they  know, 
<c  that  little  good  will  thence  accrue.— -Our  forefathers 
((  were  men  who  only  fought  for  freedom ;  and  with 
£C-  that  view  alone,  they  formed  focieties.  The  manu- 
“  fadurer,  the  merchant,  the  prieft,  the  man  of  letters, 
“  the  courtier,  are  each  intent  on  gain,  on  ftipends  ; 
(C  Wealth  is  thereby  accumulated;  but  the  property  is 
“  precarious.  We  calculate  with  great  acutenefs ;  but 
“  the  foidier  compels  us  by  force  and  wanton  fway  5 
4C  and  this  becaufe  force  and  wanton  fvvay  are  now  en- 
“  trufted  to  a  difcind  clafs  cf  men.—  This  the  an- 
<(  dents  would  never  fufter*,  they  knew  for  what 
Vo l*  I*  X  “  purpofe 
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“  purpofe  the  wolf  has  teeth,  the  ox  hath  horns 
“  and  what  ufe  men  make  of  arms.  They  were  poor, 
u  but  free ;  we  are  rich,  but  not  for  ourfelvesW 

*  Dcnte  lupus ,  cornu  taurus  petit . 


Art.  II.  Continuation  of  the  abridged  Tran/lation  of 
WinckelmaiTs  Hijlory  of  the  Arts  of  Antiquity .  Original 
3  w/.  4/0.  2  /.  1 6  j.  Debrett. 


0/  the  Arts  in  Phoenicia. 


H  E  Phoenicians  inhabited  a  pleafant 
JL  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  ;  they  were  well-made,  laborious,  and  learned. 


Phoenicians. 

terranean 

particularly  in  Arithmetic  and  Adronomy,  the  laft  of 
which  was  of  ufe  to  them  in  navigation.  They  were 
alfo  proficients  in  the  fine  arts.  Solomon’s  temple,  it  is 
well  known,  was  built  by  Phoenician  workmen,  and  the 
Romans  ufed  to  employ  Carthaginians  in  making  their 
fined:  wooden  furniture.  Strabo  fays,  that  the  houfes 
at  Carthage  were  higher  than  thofe  of  Rome,  and  Ap- 
pian  mentions  feme  fix  dories  high  in  the  heart  of  the 
city.  Their  temples  were  diflinguilhed  by  a  great  deal 
of  codly  magnificence,  fuch  as  ftatues  of  emerald  and 
gold,  and  golden  columns.  Appian,  in  his  defeription 
of  the  port  of  Carthage,  fpeaks  of  Ionic  columns,  and 
Livy  mentions  a  filver  buckler,  with  the  head  of  AG 
drubal,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  upon  it,  which  weighed 
130  lb.  and  was  hung  up  in  the  capitol. 

The  only  works  of  Phoenician  art  -which  have  come 
down  to  us,  are  medals  it  ruck  in  Spain,  Malta,  and 
Sicily  :  the  grand  duke  has  ten  of  the  city  of  Valencia, 
equal  in  point  of  workmanlliip  to  the  fined:  medals  of 
Magna-Grtecia  :  on  thefe  is  the  head  of  Proferpine,  and 
a  horfe  the  fymbol  of  Carthage,  Hie  caput  acris  equu 

We  know  little  of  the  Phoenician  drefs,  except  that 
it  had  long  fleeves,  and  that  they  delighted  much  in 
ftriped  fluffs ;  it  is  thus,  at  lead,  that  they  were  re- 
prefented  on  the  Roman  dage,  as  may  be  feen  in  the 
4  figure 
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figure  of  the  Phoenician  merchant  in  the  Vatican  Te¬ 
rence, 

The  Phoenician  divinities  were  reprefented  with 
wings,  as  appears  upon  the  medals  of  the  Ifland  of 
Malta. 

jews  As  the  neighbours  of  the  Phoenicians, 

the  Jews,  were  forbidden  to  make  any  vilible 
representation  of  the  Divinity,  the  arts  could  not  make 
any  great  progrefs  among  them  :  mod  of  the  artids 
they  had  feem  to  have  come  from  Phoenicia ;  thefe, 
however,  mud,  at  onetime,  have  been  very  numerous; 
for  we  are  told,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  away 
1000  craftfmen  and  fmiths  with  him  into  Babylon 


Of  the  Arts  in  Perfia. 


Perfians. 


There  are  remains  of  Perfian  works  in 
marble  and  brafs,  and  likewife  fome  gems. 

The  monuments  in  marble  are  in  relief,  and  come 
from  the  ruins  of  Perfepolis :  they  are  defcribed  much 
at  large,  and  plates  given  of  them,  in  the  Englifh  Uni- 
verfal  Hidory.  Perfian  gems  are  to  be  found  in  many 
cabinets.  As  to  bronzes  (a  few  medals  excepted)  I 
know  but  of  one.  It  is  a  long  fquare  in  the  Hamilton 
Cohesion,  on  which  there  is  a  man  with  a  helmet  on 
his  head,  in  the  a<d  of  dabbing  a  lion.  There  is  a 
filver  medal,  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  time  of  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Great ;  on  it  are  two  perfons,  the  one  has  a 
•Perfian  bonnet  on  his  head,  and  the  other  is  holding  the 
reins  of  a  quadriga  or  four-horfed  chariot  *,  on  the  re- 
verfe  is  a  fhip  with  oars,  and  on  the  rim  unknown  cha¬ 
racters.  The  Greeks  tell  us,  that  the  Perfrans  were 
very  handfome,  which  the  remaining  monuments 
feem  to  confirm  :  befides,  we  know,  that  the  Par- 
thians,  their  neighbours,  were  didinguilhed  for  the 
beauty  of  their  perfons.  Appian  tells  us,  that  Surena, 
the  general  of  Orodes,  who  was  remarkably  handfome, 
ufed  cofmetics.  The  mod  remarkable  particulars  of 


*  2  Kings  xxiv.  16. 

X  2 


the 
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the  Perfians,  with  regard  to  the  arts,  were,  that  they 
never  reprefented  the  divinity,  or  the  naked  figure, 
both  which  they  thought  indecencies ;  nor  are  there  any 
women  to  be  feen  upon  their  monuments ;  the  figures 
of  the  God  Mithras,  to  be  met  with  at  Rome,  muff 
therefore  be  of  a  later  age,  the  worfhip  of  that  divi¬ 
nity  having  been  introduced  (as  Plutarch  tells  us)  by 
the  pirates  whom  Pompey  deflroyed. 

Particular  parts  of  the  Perfian  edifices  feem  to  have 
been  magnificent ;  but  they  are  overcharged  with  orna¬ 
ment. 

To  conclude,  this  people,  who  could  not  well  have  any 
artiftsof  their  own  as  they  lived  under  a  defpotic  go¬ 
vernment,  in  which  there  were  no  rewards  for  merit, 
and  no  ftatues  in  honour  of  diftinguifhed  men,  feem 
t)  have  been  fenfible  enough  of  their  own  difad  van** 
tags ;  for  they  employed  foreigners  to  execute  their 
great  works.  Telephanes  of  Phocis  was  in  the  fervice 
both  of  Darius  and  Xerxes. 

Of  the  Arts  of  Etruria. 

We  now  come  to  a  very  interefling  part  of  the  hif- 
tory,  to-wit,  that  of  the  Etrufcans,  who  poffefied  the 
arts  prior  to  any  people  except  the  Egyptians  •,  and 
whofe  oldeft  monuments  are  fingularly  interefling,  be- 
caufe,  befides  treating  on  fubje&s  of  Grecian  hiflory 
which  are  no  where  elfe  to  be  found,  they  give  us  fome 
idea  of  the  oldeft  Greek  manner,  which  is  not  to  be  feen 
in  monuments  purely  Greek,  there  being  none  fo  old 
remaining.  It  is  impoffible,  however,  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  arts  in  this  country,  without  previoufly  faying 
fomething  of  the  hiflory,  character,  and  politics  of  the 

Hiflory  fpeaks  of  *  two  colonies  of  Greeks,  who  fet¬ 
tled  in  Etruria,  and  mixed  with  the  old  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  country  ;  the  ftrft  were  Peiafgi,  who  came 
partly  from  Attica,  and  partly  from  Arcadia.  Thefe 


$e£  a  very  fevenable  DiiTertation  in  Heines’s  Virgil. 
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people  understood  navigation  earlier  than  the  Greeks, 
were  very  jealous  of  them,  and  are  faid  to  have  fought 
a  great  battle  with  the  Argonauts  near  the  Hellefpont, 
and  wounded  all  the  captains  of  that  celebrated  expe¬ 
dition,  except  Glaucus. 

The  fecond  colony  came  to  Etruria  600  years  after, 
that  is,  about  300  years  after  the  time  of  Homer,  and 
about  the  time  of  Thales  and  Lycurgus  ;  thefe  fpread 
far  and  wide,  contracted  alliances  with  the  Phoenicians 
and  Carthaginians,  and  gave  to  the  whole  country  the 
name  of  Magna-Grascia.  This  is  a  faCt  not  only  at- 
tefted  by  hi  (lory,  but  by  medals,  many  of  which  (evi¬ 
dently  of  this  time)  have  the  names  of  the  cities  upon 
them  in  Greek  characters. 

Thefe  people  then,  it  is  probable,  civilized  the  an¬ 
cient  Etrufcans,  and  communicated  to  them,  together 
with  the  Greek  character,  mythology,  and  hiftory,  their 
own  love  for  the  arts.  If  the  Etrufcans  did  not  carry 
thefe  laft  to  their  height,  notwithftanding  the  peace  and 
plenty  they  for  a  long  time  lived  in,  the  caufe  muff  be 
fought  for  in  thofe  circumftances  of  their  charac¬ 
ter,  which  foreigners  might  foften,  but  had  it  not  in 
their  power  to  change.  The  old  Etrurians  were  of  a 
melancholy  and  gloomy  difpofition  ;  they  dehVhted  in 
blood  and  barbarous  fuperfti dons';  their  funeral  rites 
were  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  of  other  nations  by  the 
combats  of  gladiators  ;  accordingly  all  the  fables  we  fee 
reprefented  upon  their  funeral  urns  are  difmal  and  forbid¬ 
ding  ;  whereas  thole  on  the  Roman  ones  are  ail  pleating 
fubjeCls,  and  feem  intended  to  leffen,  as  much  as  poi- 
fible,  the  fhock  which  human  nature  feels  at  the 
thoughts  of  its  diffolution.  An  Endymion  afleep,  or  an 

*  There  is  a  pretty  infeription,  allufive  to  the  fubjeft,  on  a  broken 
column  of  the  Ca!a  Capponi  at  Rome,  'bl^uasiv  a;  N«ia&s  « 

Bavatloc ;  “  the  Naiads  have  runaway  with  the  delightful  bov  not 
“  Death:”  which  reminds  us  of  the  beautiful  epigram, 

IEPON  VTTiOP 
KofjUaTat,  StYimuv  y.r,\eys 

Which  may  be  rendered,  “  Bjefled  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord 
*l  tor  they  red  from  their  labour,” 

Ilyins 
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Hylas  ravithed  by  the  Nymphs  are  fome  of  the  tnofl 
common  fubje&s  of  the  latter,  at  other  times,  they  re- 
prefent  Bacchanal  dances,  or  marriage  ceremonies.  Nor 
were  fuch  reprefentations  unexpreffive  of  the  manners 
of  the  people.  Dionyfius  Halicarnaffus  tells  us,  that 
it  was  the  cuftom  at  Rome,  to  dance  before  the  corpfe 
of  the  dead  perfon.  Scipio  Africanus  ordered  a  drink¬ 
ing-bout  at  his  grave,  at  the  Villa  Albani.  There  is  a 
great  baffo-relievo  (which  made  part  of  a  fepulchral  urn) 
reprefenting  a  pantry,  with  butcher’s  meat  and  animals  of 
various  kinds  hanging  up  in  it,  ready  for  drefling ;  there 
is  a  woman  fitting,  and  a  young  girl  Handing  up  by  her. 
A  fubject  of  the  fame  kind  is  in  the  Gallery  Giufliniani* 
and  over  it  thefe  beautiful  lines  of  Virgil; 

In  freta  dum  fluvii  current,  dum  montibus  umbrae 
Luftrabunt  convexa,  polus  dum  fidera  pafcet 
Semper  honos,  nomenque  tuum,  laudefque  mane* 
bunt. 

After  all,  the  great  reafon  why  the  arts  never  reached 
their  higheft  point  of  perfection  in  Etruria  was,  the 
conqueft  of  that  country  by  the  Romans./  What  they 
might  have  come  to,  if  this  had  not  happened,  may 
be  gueffed  at  from  the  2000  flatues  taken  at  the  city 
of  Bolfena  alone. 


Feculiarities  in  the  Fveprefentation  of  Etrufcan  Divi* 

nities . 

•  3  •  V 

As  the  Greeks  had  their  Jupiter  hi ro^viog,  or  the  fly- 
head  eel,  fo  called  becaufe  the  head  of  the  flatue  was  a  fly, 
theEtrufcanshad  their  Jupiter  Pampho,  who  was  covered 
with  horfes’  dung.  All  their  gods  have  wings,  and 
fome  of  them  the  thunder-bolt.  Jupiter  is  thus  repre- 
fented,  coming  in  all  his  power  to  Semele,  on  a  fine 
glafs-pafte  in  Stofch’s  Colle&ion, 

^  i;  The  Etrufcan  Apollo  appearswith  aflhep- 

Ap0'°"  herd’s  hat  upon  his  head,  allufive,  as  it 

fhould 


Juno. 
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fhould  feem,  to  his  fervile  condition  at  the  court  of  Ad- 
metus. 

All  the  Mercuries  are  difiingu idled  by 
Mercury.  their  pointed  beards ;  but  there  is  a  very 

fingular  one  in  the  Hamilton  Colledion.  This  is  a 
bronze  figure,  about  the  fize  of  one’s  hand,  with  the 
helmet  on  the  head,  but  the  legs  and  thighs  are  without 
armour,  Apollonius  *  tell  us,  that  it  was  thus  the 
god  appeared  when  he  went  to  war  with  the  Titans. 

Juno  is  reprefented,  both  by  the  Greeks 
and  Etrufcans,  with  a  forceps  or  pair  of: 
pinchers  in  her  hands.  This  is  the  Juno  Martialis,  and 
alludes  to  that  mode  of  battle,  called  “  forcipe ,  etferra 
iC  prceliarif  when  an  army  was  fo  drawn  up,  as  to  be 
able  to  open  and  enclofe  the  enemies  within  its  line. 

The  Etrufcan  Venus  appears  with  a 
dove. 

On  an  altar  at  the  Villa  Borghefe,  the 
Graces  appear  dancing,  and  holding  each 

other  by  the  hand. 

The  fineft  Etrufcan  animal  known  is  the 
Amma  s.  bronze  chimera,  with  an  Etrufcan  infcrip- 

tion,  in  the  gallery  of  Florence.  This  is  a  being  made 
up  of  the  lion  and  the  goat. 

There  are  few  other  capital  bronzes,  and  not  many 
marble  fiatues. 

Themoftconfpicuousbalfo-relievo,  is  that 
which  reprefents  Leucothoe,  called  Ino 
before  her  deification  :  (he  is  reprefented  fitting,  with  a 
young  Bacchus  on  her  knees;  behind  her  arethree  nymphs, 
one  of  whom  is  holding  the  child’s  leading-firings.  We 
have  befides  a  fquare  altar  reprefenting  the  labours  of 
Hercules,  and  a  Bocca  di  Pozzo  (Putealia  Sigillata, 
Tully’s  Letters  to  Atticus,  lib.  i.  ch.  10.)  on  which  is  a 
young  Vulcan,  with  his  hatchet  lifted,  and  in  the  a<fi 
of  going  to  open  Jupiter’s  head,  for  Minerva  to  come 
out  of  it.  This  fubjed  is  frequently  repeated  both  on 


Venus. 


The  Graces. 


Baffo-  reliefs. 
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the  Etrufcan  and  Greek  bas-reliefs.  Marchefe  Rondinini 
has  one  (which  I  have  had  engraved  for  the  frontif- 
piece  of  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Monumenta  Inedita) 
In  which  the  ftroke  has  already  been  given  ;  in  this, 
the  Jupiter  is  fitting. 

The  gems  are  the  mod  precious  and  va¬ 
luable  part  of  what  has  been  left  us  by  the 
Etrufcans.  The  mod  famous  ofthefe  are,  fil'd,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Cornelian  in  the  Stofch  cabinet,  reprefenting  a 
council  held  by  five  of  the  famous  chiefs  who  went 
againd  Thebes.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  artid  meant 
to  reprefent  them  all;  for  the  ancients  certainly  varied 
about  the  numbers.  Efchylus  *  mentions  feven  ;  Paufa- 
nlas  tells  us,  that  there  were  more.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  names  which  we  read  upon  this  gem  are  thofe  of 
Polynices,  Parthe-nopseus,  Adradus,  Tydeus,  and  Am- 
phyareus ;  both  the  infcription  and  defign  prove  it  to  be 
a  work  of  very  high  antiquity.  Some  of  the  parts,  the 
feet  for  indance,  are  exquifitely  finifhed  *,  but  the  whole 
is  without  grace,  and  the  heads  fcarce  make  above  a 
iixth  part  of  the  bodies;  as  to  the  infcription,  the  letters 
are  more  like  the  old  Greek  character  than  thofe  found 
on  other  monuments.  The  fecond  figure  is  a  Tydeus, 
who  is  pulling  out  of  his  right-leg  the  javelin  with 
which  he  was  wounded  by  the  fifty  Thebans,  who 
lay  in  ambudi  for  him,  by  the  orders  of  Eteocles,  as 
he  was  returning  from  Thebes,  and  only  one  of  whom 
he  left  alive.  The  dory  is  told  at  length  in  Homer  p ; 
but  one  would  think,  from  his  defcription  of  the  little 
thickfet  mufcular  hero,  that  Statius  had  feen  the  very 


#  In  the  play  fo  well  tramlated  by  Mr.  Potter. 

*|*  Stung  With  the  fhame,  within  the  winding  way, 

To  bar  his  pafTage,  fifty  warriors  lay. 

Two  heroes  led  the  fecret  fquadron  on; 

Moeon  the  fierce,  and  hardy  Lycopbron. 

Tho!e  fifty  flaughteiM  in  the  gloomy  vale. 

He  fpar’d  but  one  to  bear  the  dreadful  tale. 

Such  Tydeus  was.  See  Pope’s  Iliad,  lib.  hr.  line  444. 

- — Quam- 
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Painting*, 


Exiguus,  gravia  oifa  tamen,  nodifque  lacerti 

Difficiles  ;  nunquam  bunc  animum  natura  minor! 

Corpore,  nec  tantas  aula  eft  includere  vives. 

Theft.  1.  \u  v .  480, 

It  is  inipoffible  to  conceive  a  moreexad  defcriptiom 

Befides  thefe  precious  remnants,  there  is  alfo  a  Pe« 
leus,  who  is  walking  his  hair  in  the  Sperchius,  and 
vowing  to  confecrate  it  to  the  river  god,  if  ever  his 
dear  Achilles  fhoufd  return ;  and  a  Mercury  (not  Ju¬ 
piter,  as  in  Homer),  weighing  the  fates  of  He&or  and 
Achilles  in  a  balance. 

The  only  Etrufcan  paintings  remaining 
have  been  found  at  the  ancient  Tarquinium, 
one  of  the  twelve  cities  which  condituted  the  old  united 
republic.  They  are  to  be  feen  in  chambers,  which 
are  cut  in  the  rock,  and  very  much  adorned  ;  mod  of 
the  friezes  reprefent  battles,  or  attacks  on  the  lives  of 
particular  perfons ;  but  on  fome  of  them  there  are 
allufions  to  the  Etruffi&n  doctrine  concerning  the  date 
of  the  dead ;  we  fee  on  many  two  black  Genii, 
with  wings,  a  hammer  in  one  hand,  and  a  ferpent 
in  the  other,  drawing  a  chariot  on  which  is 
the  figure  or  foul  of  the  deceafed  ;  two  others  of 
thefe  feem  beating  a  figure  which  has  tumbled  front 
a  chariot. 

Befides  thefe  more  capital  paintings,  there  are  datues 
fuch  as  thofe  defcribed  at  Herculaneum,  and  fome  baffo 
felievos  upon  urns ;  the  ground  of  thefe  is  white,  oa 
Which  the  other  colours  have  been  laid. 

With  regard  to  the  twelve  urns  of  porphyry,  fuppofed 
by  Gori  upon  the  faith  of  an  old  manufcript  to  have 
been  feen  at  Chiufi  in  Tufcanv,  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  ever  exifted. 

As  to  dyle,  the  Etrufcans  feem  to  have  had 
three  different  manners  at  different  periods  of  the  arts;  in 
the  works  of  the  firff,  to  wit,  medals  and  vafes  we  meet 
wi:hdraightlines,diff  andawkard  podures,an  ungain  out¬ 
line,  and  no  marks  of  mufcles  at  all;  the  heads  are  long 

Y  ovals 
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ovals  with  the  chin  turning  as  in  a  point,  and  the  eyes  fla^ 
and  drawn  up  fo  as  to  be  parallel  to  the  bone  of  the  fore¬ 
head  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  they  failed  fo  much  in  imita¬ 
ting  nature,  they  had  perfect  notions  of  ideal  beauty,  as 
appears  by  the  forms  of  the  vafes,  which  have  all  the 
elegance  and  all  the  variety  that  one  can  deftre. 

The  fecond  manner,  probably  in  its  vigour  in  the 
time  of  Phidias,  when  every  art  douridied,  was  didin- 
gu ilhed  by  a  fenfible  indication  of  the  mufcles,  which  was 
now  carried  much  too  far;  this  is  apparent  in  the 
bronze  wolf  at  the  capital  *  in  the  bearded  Mercury 
(who  is  as  mufcular  as  Hercules)  in  Stofch’s  Tydeus  and 
in  Dehn’s  Peleus :  in  thefe  little  figures  the  clavicles 
and  mufcles  of  the  fides,  as  well  as  the  cartilages  of 
the  knees  and  elbows,  and  the  articulation  of  the  hands 
and  feet,  are  as  marked  and  as  prominent  as  the  veins 
and  mufcles  of  the  arms  and  legs;  even  the  point  of  the 
dioulder  is  vifible  in  the  Tydeus  ;  in  the  Peleus,  where 
all  expreffion  of  force  is  particularly  unnatural,  the 
mufcles  are  mod:  violently  contracted  ;  all  the  arms  of 
thefe  figures  are  forced  and  without  meaning,  when 
they  hold  any  thing  with  the  right  arm,  the  other  is 
firaight  and  diff;  the  heads  of  the  Tydeus  and  Peleus 
are  both  taken  from  common  life.  This  dyle,  in 
fhort,  in  which  not  only  the  attitude,  acfion,  and  ex- 
predion,  but  the  play  and  movement  of  every  part  is 
outrageous  and  out  of  nature,  this  dyle  which  I  would 
diftinguiih  by  the  epithet  of  the  terrible,  this  dyle  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  bed  ages  of  Greece,  reminds 

*  This  bronze  wolf,  caft  in  honour  of  the  nurfe  of  Romulus', 
is  a  very  capital  clafiical  curiofity  indeed,  and  no  lefs  celebrated  for 
the  accidents  that  have  happened  to  ir,  than  for  the  honourable 
mention  which  great  writers  have  made  of  it.  It  is  the  the 
wolf  mentioned  by  Dionyfius  Halicarnafiu?,  as  (landing  in  his  time 
in  the  Temple  of  Romulus  at  the  foot  of  mount  Palatine,  the  wolf 
whom  Cicero  and  Dion  Cafiius  (Cicero  de  Divin.  Lib.  2.  chap.  20 
Dion  Cafiius  Lib.  36,  p.  33,)  fay  was  (truck  with  thunder  in  the 
confulfhip  of  Julius  Ctefar  and  Bibulus.  The  proof  of  this  appears 
upon  the  figure,  for  there  is  a  large  dent  of  the  vvki^h  of  two  fingers 
on  one  of  the  hind  legs, 

'  us 
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us  of  a  young  man,  who  is  naturally  well  dif- 
pofed,  yet,  for  want  of  the  advantages  of  early  re* 
ftraint  and  a  good  education,  has  run  into  every  thing 
which  the  madnefs  of  his  paffion  fnggefled  ;  whereas  the 
other  conveys  the  idea  of  a  beautiful  mind  in  a  beau¬ 
tiful  body,  both  of  them  improved  (the  former  with  ac* 
quired  additional  dignity)  by  good  culture. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  fault  of  the  latter  Etrufcan  ftyle;  it  is 
likewile  mannered,  that  Is,  the  figures  have  all  the  fame  ex- 
prefilon  of  chara&er,  the  fault  lo  common  in  modern  hifiory 
when  it  isbad,and  the  characters  haveno diftin&ive  marks* 
It  is  worth  obferving  that  the  defcendants  of  thefe  Etruf- 
cans  have  juft  the  fame  fault;  thus  when  you  have  feen 
one  of  Michael  Angelo’s  figures  you  have  feen  them  all, 
and  likewife  thofe  of  Daniel  de  Volterra,  Pietro  dp 
‘Cortona,  and  many  other  Etrufcan  Artifts. 

The  third  ftyle  was  introduced  by  the  Greeks 
when  they  fettled'  in  Campania ;  it  is  that  feen  on 
fepulchral  Urns  of  Alabafter  at  Volterra. 


Art  III.  Anecdotes  of  eminent  Faint ers  in  Spain,  during 
the  fixteenth  and  feventeenth  centuries ;  with  curfory 
remarks  ufon  the  prefent  fate  of  arts  in  that  kingdom . 
By  Richard  Cumberland.  2  vols.  Walter,  price  5s. 

rFMIO’  Mr.  Cumberland  has  not  been  always  equally 
Jl  fuccefsful  in  his  literary  purfuits,  owing  poflibly  to 
too  much  hurry  (of  which  fome  traces  are  to  be  feen 
in  the  prefent  compofition);  yet  whatever  the  author  of 
the  Weft  Indian,  of  the  Prologue  to  the  Weft  Indian,'*, 
and  of  the  pious  vindication  of  Bentley  (which,  meeting 
an  amiable  and  refpefftible  prelate  in  the  day  of  fuccefs, 
reminded  him  that  lie  was  not  more' than  man)  {hall  think 

*  Aw*d  into  filence  by  the  time’s  abufe, 

Sleeps  many  a  wile,  and  many  a  witty  mufe, 

We  that  for  mere  experiment  come  out, 

'  -Are  but  the  light-arm’d  rangers  on  the  feout. 

High  on  Purnalius’  lofty  lummit  (lands, 

T“  immortal  camp,  there  lie  the  choleo  bands, 

Y  % 
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fit  to  offer  to  the  public,  will  always  be  received  with 
gratitude,  and  often  with  praife*. 

Of  the  latter,  the  prefent  work,  in  my  opinion,  de* 
ferves  a  great  deal.  It  does  not  profefs  to  be  a  compleat 
treatife  on  the  art  of  painting,  nor  is  the  author  infen^ 
fible  of  the  difadvantages  incident  to  a  fpecies  of  com* 
pofiticn,  which  muft  from  its  nature  have  a  great  deal 
of  famenefs  as  well  as  deal  very  much  in  minutiae,  Thefe, 
however,  are  faults  belonging  to  the  fubjedt  which  Mr. 
C.  has  endeavoured  to  cor  reft  by  clioofing  his  anecdotes 
with  care,  and  dwelling  no  longer  on  infignificant  perfon- 
ages  than  what  was  neceffary  to  keep  up  the  conne&ion 
between  the  feveral  parts  of  the  work,  but  efpecially 
by  throwing  in  a  great  many  interefting  refle&ions  of 
various  kinds  *  fome  of  thefe  are  general,  others  partis 
cularly  relate  to  the  manners  and  hiftory  of  the  Spanifh 
nation. 

The  materials  of  which  Mr.  Cumberland  has  availed 
himfclf  are  an  elaborate  treatife  of  Palermino’s,  written 
originally  in  Spanifh,  an  abridgement  of  which  (now 
certainly  fuperfeded)  was  publifhed  in  the  year  1739, 
and  a  treatife  of  Pacheco’s.  It  is  pity  tliat  Mr-  C. 
forgot  to  tell  us  what  the  name  of  this  treatife 
is,  and  the  rather  as  the  book  isfrfcarce  and  hardly  to  be 
obtained.  To  the  knowledge  obtained  from  thefe  four- 
ces,  Mr.  C.  has  added  original  information. 

The  arts  did  not  reach  Spain  till  the  time  of  Ferdi- 
nand  the  catholic:  there  is  a  portrait  of  his  and  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Ifabeila,  painted  by  Antoniodel  Rincon,  the  father 
of  the  Spanifh  fchool,  Rill  to  be  feen  at  Toledo. 

I  fhali  now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader  fuch  paf- 
fages  of  the  work  as  appear  to  me  mod  chara&erifHc  of 
Mr.  C’s  manner  of  feeing  and  deferibing  things. 

The  firft  and  very  remarkable  one,  written  with  the 
fpirit  and  genius  of  Winckelman,  is  the  account  of 
the  advantages  which  the  country  furnifhes  to  an 
artift. 


The  arts,  being  thus  tranfphnted  from  Italy  into  Spain, 

H;*  Efjxcially  when  the  writer  (ball  ceafa  to  confefs  poverty  of 
genius  by  facriiicing  to  indecency. 

found 
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.found  a  ready  naturalization  in  a  country,  then  abounding 
with  genius  :  The  province  of  Andalufia  took  the  lead  on 
this  pccafion,  and  has  in  all  times  been  produtlive  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  talents ;  it  was  the  cradle  of  moil  of  the  Spanifh 
painters ;  it’s  natives  continue  to  be  remarked  for  quick,  and 
volatile  parts,  differing  much  in  manners  and  difpofitions  from 
the  Caftilians.  Certain  it  is,  that  Spain  has  many  local  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  becoming  a  nurfery  of  Painters,  which  other  coun¬ 
tries  are  in  want  of :  It  enjoys  a  clear  and  vivid  iky,  with  a 
dry  and  healthy  air,  favourable  to  the  prefervation  if  not  to  the 
prod  u& ion  of  works  of  art;  the  human  countenance  there, 
is  in  general  of  a  grave  hiftorical  caff;  the  intermixture  of  the 
Jewifh  and  Moorifh  tribes  have  marked  the  lower  claffes  with 
a  flrong  peculiarity  of  features ;  the  forms  of  the  children,  till 
they  attain  the  age  of  eight  or  ten,  are  good,  and  oftentimes 
their  faces  beautiful  ;  the  eyes  of  the  women  black  and  pier¬ 
cing;  and  as  they  ufe  much  a&ion  when  they  converfe,  and 
are  univerfally  add  idled  to  the  Moorifh  inodes  of  dancing, 
which  almoft  every  peafant  can  accompany  with  his  voice  and 
inftrumenc,  their  groupes  become  extremely  pidturefque  : 
To  thefe  may  be  added  the  charadfer  of  their  drefs,  particu¬ 
larly  that  of  Andalufia,  which  both  in  male  and  female  is 
uncommonly  antique  and  graceful  ;  the  cloak  alone  may  be 
folded  twenty  different  ways  for  different  applications,  and 
each  attitude  prefents  a  fpecimen  of  drapery  worthy  the  ftudr 
of  an  academy.  The  Painters  have  availed  themfelves  of 
this,  Italians  as  well  as  natives,  and  the  Capa  will  be  found 
frequently  upon  their  canvaffes,  even  where  the  feene  does 
not  lie  in  Spain.  In  fpeaking  of  Spain,  as  a  country  favour¬ 
able  to  Painters,  I  think  it  juft  to  except  painters  of  land- 
fcapes  ;  in  thefe  it  has  neither  excelled  nor  abounded;  and 
the  general  want  of  trees  and  verdure  readily  fupplies  a  rea~ 
fon  :  Groves  and  rivers  and  fcattered  hab-tations,  emblematic 
of  rural  tranquillity,  which  furnifh  the  moft  pleafing  fubjedb 
to  the  imagination  of  the  feenift,  are  there  but  thinly  fpread  5 
the  face  of  Nature  is  aduji  and  frowning. 

Speaking  of  Charles  the  Vth,  and  his  patronage  of 
Titian,  Mr.  C.  has  a  judicious  diferiminatian  between 
that  patronage  of  the  arts  which  is  princely  and 
commendable;  and  that  which  is  only  fit  for  an  amateur 
who  forgets  that  ikill  in  the  arts  is  refpectable  as  an 

accompl  Kliment, 
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accomplifbmenr,  but  defpicable  when  it  becomes  the 
bufmefs  of  life. 

£t  He  was  a  lover  of  the  arts,  not  an  enthufiaft  ;  he  knew 
the  force  of  their  effects,  and  reverenced  them  . for  their  power, 
without  being  captivated  by  their  charms;  to  men  of  emi¬ 
nence  he  was  liberal  without  familiarity ;  in  fhort,  his  affec¬ 
tions  in  this  particular,  as  in  every  other,  were  directed 
regularly  to  their  objeft  by  reafon,  not  driven  impetuoufly  by 
conftitutioa  or  paffion.” 

What  is  faid  of  Philip  II.  is  of  a  higher  tone  and 
much  finer. 

<c  Philip,  in  the  decline  of  fortune  and  life,  by  the  death 
of  Coello  loft  his  heft  and  perhaps  only  refource  againft  the 
Vexations  of  ftate  and  the  intrufions  of  remorfe  :  Haughty 
by  nature  and  harih  through  difappointrnent,  there  were  ftiil 
tome  moments,  when  his  pride  fought  the  relief  of  familiarity, 
and  when  his  temper  relaxed  into  complacency :  In  thofe 
moments  he  would  mount  the  fladder  (the  only  one  he  ever 
climbed  without  ambition  or  difgrace)  that  privately  com-? 
juunicated  with  the  painting-room  of  Coello .  Philip  had  deferveel 
well  of  the  arts,  and  in  company  with  them  he  found  himfelf 
for  once  amongft  his  friends :  Coello  had  difcretion,  good 
manners,  and  much  acquaintance  with  the  world  ;  if  the  King 
encouraged  converfation,  Coello  knew  every  body  and  every 
thing,  and  out  of  thofe  could  chufe  his  topics  fuitablv  and 
treat  them  agreeably  ;  if  the  King  was  difpofed  to  filence 
during  his  viiit,  as  was  frequently  the  cafe,  Coello  purfued  his 
work  with  fixt  attention,  he  prelfed  his  canvafs  into  life  with 
ail  the  energy  and  fpirit  of  his  genius  :  The  King  fate  by, 
contemplating  the  new  creation,  which  the  hand  of  art  was 
forming  in  his  fight,  and  for  a  while  perhaps  forgot  the 
breaches  he  had  caufed  in  that  of  nature’s  producing  :  By  the 
cafe  or  Coello ,  if  he  was  not  defended  from  the  cares,  he  was 
at  leaft  fecure  from  the  intrufions  of  Royalty.  Whoever 
has  been  accuftonied  to  look  on  during  the  operations  of  in- 
duftry  or  art,  rnuft  have  experienced  a  repofe  of  thought,  an 
interval  from  worldly  inquietude,  that  fteals  infenfibly  and  gra¬ 
dually  upon  the  mind,  as  deep  does  on  the  body:  If  fuch  are 
our  fen  fan  on  s  whilft  contemplating  the  labourer  at  his  talk, 
or  the  mechanic  at  his  trade,  how  much  do  we  improve  the 
avocation,  when  the  eye  is  called  off  from  every  other  cbje£t 
and  hied  upon  one  of  the  molt  pleafing  and  furprizing  in  the 

whole 
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whole  circle  of  human  arts  and  inventions  !  We  may  natu¬ 
rally  believe  that  Philip  felt  the  benefits  of  this  refource  :  In 
his  council-chamber  the  defection  of  provinces  galled  his  pride, 
and  the  difperfion  of  the  armadas  thwarted  his  ambition  :  In 
his  clofet  the  injured  Perez  flung  his  confcience,  and  the  un¬ 
happy  Don  Carlos  haunted  his  imagination’;  but  in  the  aca¬ 
demy  of  Coello  lie  faw  himfelf  in  his  moll  favourable  light, 
and  perhaps  the  only  one  which  can  refledf  a  luftre  on  his 
memory.’" 

A  little  after  we  have  another  manner. 

Moro  had  not  all  the  courtly  difcretion  of  his  fcholar  Coello^ 
and  met  the  King’s  advances  with  the  fame  eafe  that  they 
were  made ;  fo  that  one  day,  whilff  he  was  at  his  work  and 
Philip  looking  on,  Moro  dipt  his  pencil  in  carmine,  and  with 
it  fmeared  the  hand  of  the  King,  who  was  refting  his  arm  on 
his  fhoulder  :  The  jeff  was  rafh,  and  the  character,  to  which  it 
was  applied,  not  to  be  played  upon  with  impunity;  the  ha/id 
of  the  Sovereign  of  Spain  (which  even  the  fair  {ex  knee! 
down  to  falute)  was  never  fo  treated  fince  the  foundation  of 
the  monarchy  ;  the  King  furveyed  it  feriouily  a  while,  and 
in  that  perilous  moment  of  fufpence  the  fate  of  Moro  balan¬ 
ced  on  a  hair ;  the  courtiers,  who  were  in  awful  attendance, 
revolted  from  the  fight  with  horror  and  amazement  (could 
Luca  Jordano  have  feized  the  groupe  in  that  moment  and  * 
dafhed  it  off  with  his  rapid  facility,  what  a  fubjedf  for  a  pain¬ 
ter  !)  ;  Caprice,  or  I  would  rather  fay  pity,  turned  the  fcale, 
and  Philip  paffed  the  iffy  action  off  with  a  fmile  of  com¬ 
placency  :  The  painter,  dropping  on  his  knees,  eagerly  feized 
thofe  of  the  King,  and  killed  his  feet  in  humble  atonement 
for  the  offence,  and  all  was  well.” 

This  ridiculous  dory  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  king  of 
Spain  who  happened  to  fall  into  the  fire  and  was  almoft 
burnt  to  death,  becaufe  it  was  treafon  for  any  man 
except  three  or  four  who  happened  not  to  be  in  the  way 
to  touch  the  king ;  and  likewife  of  the  poor  girl  who, 
going  from  France  to  be  queen  of  Spain,  burfl  out  a- 
crying  from  the  apprehenfion  that  her  new  fubjedts 
meant  to  cut  off  her  legs;  it  feems,as  fhe  was  gaffing  thro* 
a  country  town  in  her  way,  a  poor  manufacturer  came 
out  to  (hew  her  fome  (lockings,  at  which  he  was  im¬ 
mediately  rebuked  by  a  grandee,  who  faid,  u  Don’t  you 
know,  Sir,  that  the  queens  of  Spain  have  no  legs  r” 

1  No 
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No  lover  of  the  arts  but  what  drops  a  tear  to  the 
memory  of  poor  Charles  I.  when  he  reads,  that  though 
his  attachment  to  them  were  as  ardent  as  any  man’s,  he 
"had  the  fentiments  of  a  gentleman  and  pride  of  honour 
even  fuperior  to  his  love  of  painting,  and  that  this  led 
him  to  return  Philip  IV.  fome  pictures  of  Titian, 
which  that  King  had  given  him  when  the  match 
with  the  Infanta  was  at  the  mitigation  of  Buckingham 
diiTolved. 

Speaking  of  Jofeph  de  Bibera,  or  Spagnoletto  (the 
whole  of  whofe  life  is  extremely  interefting  and  well 
written)  we  are  told  by  Mr.  C.  that  an  inhabitant  of 
Old  Caltile  would  as  foon  bring  up  his  fon  to  be  a 
hangman  as  a  fhoe-maker  ;  at  the  fame  time  to  be  a 
mender  of  Jhoes  is  no  degradation  to  a  Spaniard’s  dignity. 
This,  I  believe,  was  known  before. 

The  life  of  Velafques  containing  accounts  of  the 
ftudies  of  his  infancy,  the  lilt  of  the  pictures  which  he 
painted,  the  great  honours  at  which  he  arrived,  the  plea- 
ling  attachment  of  Philip  IV.  to  him,  and  his  refpe&a- 
ble  and  courageous  attachment  to  thedifgraced  Olivarez,- 
is  very  intereftingly  written. 

When  Caftillio,  who  had  long  been  at  the  head  of 
the  profeflion,  firil  faw  the  works  of  Murillo,  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Caftillio  is  no  more  returned  to  Cordova 
and  died.  Mr.  C.  concludes  this  anecdote  with  a  re¬ 
flection,  which  in  Horace  would  not  have  been 
thought  out  of  character  or  unpleafing. 

The  deduction,  which  I  Ihould  recommend  to  be  drawn 
from  it,  and  in  which  I  am  perfuaded  I  lhall  be  anticipated  by 
candour,  is  limply  to  reflect,  that  fuch  being  the  frail  ma¬ 
terials,  of  which  men  of  tender  feelings,  and  more  efpecially 
profeilbrs  of  the  fine  arts,  are  too  apt  by  nature  to  be  com¬ 
pounded,  we  ought  to  regard  their  infirmity  with  companion, 
and  be  cautious  how  we  attempt  to  derogate  from  that  excufa- 
t>le  felf-opinion,  which  is  fo  infeparable  from  talents  and  fo  ef~ 
fential  to  man’s  happinefs :  In  this  view  of  the  cafe  perhapf 
that  fpecies  of  detraction,  which  a  court  of  law  will  not  deno¬ 
minate  a  libel,  in  a  court  of  confcience  and  in  the  eye  of 

Heayen 
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Heayen  (hall  amount  to  murder.  I  had  almoft  forgot  to  add. 
that  Caflillo  was  a  poet*.” 

“  A  councellor  of  Grenada  having  refufed  to  pay  the  Turn 
of  one  hundred  piftoles  for  an  image  of  St.  Antonio  dc  Pa¬ 
dua  which  Cano  had  made  for  him,  he  dafhed  the  Saint  into 
pieces  on  the  pavement  of  his  accademy,  whilft  the  ftupid 
Councellor  was  reckoning  up  how  many  piftoles  per  day  Cang 
had  earned  whilft  the  work  was  in  hand ;  you  have  been  live 
and  twenty  days  carving  this  image  of  St.  Antonio,  fakl  the 
•niggardly  arithmetician,  and  the  purchafe-money  demanded 
being  one  hundred,  you  have  rated  your  labour  at  the  exor- 
hitant  pri  e  of  four  piftoles  per  day,  whilft  I,  who  am  a 
Councellor  and  your  fu  peri  or,  do  not  make  half  your  profits 
by  my  talents  ! — Wretch,  cried  the  enraged  Art  ft,  to  talk 
£o  me  of  your  talents — I  have  been  fifty  years  learning  to 
^nake  this  ftatue  in  twenty-five  days,  and  fo  faying  he  Hung 
it  with  the  utmoft  violence  upon  the  pavement.  /  The  afFrght- 
ed  Councellor  efcaped  out  of  the  houfe  wTbthe  utmoft  precipi¬ 
tation,  concluding  that  the  man,  who  was  bold  enough  to 
.demolifh  a  Saint,  would  have  very  little  remorfe  in  deftroy- 
ing  a  Lawyer. 

I  have  been  fifty  years  learning  to  make  this  flat  tie  in 
25  days .  It  is  to  be  wifhed  that  every  man  who  is 
illiberal  enough  to  reproach  the  clergy  with  doing  nothing 
for  their  wages,  but  preach  the  feventh  day,  inftead  of 
going  to  plow  the  other  fix,  would  recoiled:  this  anec¬ 
dote,  and  draw  the  proper  inference  from  it :  I  heartily 
recommend  it,  to  thofe  gentlemen  farmers,  their  ladies 
and  daughters,  who  (hall  fubflitute  this  work  to  that 
interefting  and  moral  publication  the  Town  and  Country 
‘""magazine,  the  fale  of  which,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
inform  my  readers,  has  in  feme  months  reached 
fourteen  thoufand. 

One  more  quotation,  which  marks  the  quondam 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  (and  may  all  the  fellows  of 
Trinity  College  continue  to  be  fo  marked  !)  and  I  have 
done,  but  not  without  recommending  what  is  faid  of 
Murillo,  Luca  Giordano,  and  Velafques. 

*  It  is  to  be  hoped,  if  there  is  an  allulion  in  this,  the  amiable 
writer  is  ccnfcious  that  he  gave  no  provocation,  or  if  that  he  did  fay 
it ,  hi  has  long  been  determined  to  Jay  it  no  man. 


“  Vs- 
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“  Velafques  read  the  treatife  of  Daniel  Barbara  on  perfpec- 
ti Vitruvius,  Vignola ,  and  others  on  architecture,  and  at  the 
fame  time  perfected  himfelf  in  the  propofitions  of  Euclid  ;  ele¬ 
ments  that  prepare  the  mind  in  every  art  and  every  fcience,  to 
which  the  human  faculties  can  be  appled  ;  which  give  a  rule  and 
meafurefor  every  thing  in  life,  dignify  things  familar  and  fami¬ 
liarize  things  abftrufe ;  invigorate  the  reafon,  reftrain  the 
licentioufnefs  of  fancy,  open  all  the  avenues  of  truth,  and 
give  a  charm  even  to  controverfy  and  difpute.” 

Thus  have  I,  I  hope,  convinced  (and  there  are  many 
other  things  in  the  work  equally  good)  the  reader  of 
Mr.  Cumberland’s  elegant  mind  and  well-formed  under- 
ftand'ing.  Lover  of  Euclid  as  he  is,  and  confequntly 
defirous  of  rifing  to  compofitions  in  which  there  are  no 
defers,  he  will  excufe  me  if  I  fay  a  word  or  two  of 
his  faults..  In  the  fir  ft  place,  I  have  heard  that  there 
is  little  original  in  the  work  before  us.  If  this  is  true, 
it  can  be  only  as  to  the  lives  of  the  three  great  pain¬ 
ters,  which  probably  may  be  found  in  other  books ; 
but  thofe  books  are  not  in  Englifh,  or  if  they  are,  nqt 
with  Mr  C’s  reflections  in  them. 

My  fir  ft  and  great  quarrel  with  Mr.  C.  is  of  ano¬ 
ther  kind ;  it  is  for  his  affeCtation  of  faying  quaint 
and  out-of-the-way  things.  Thefe  have  contributed  to 
the  death  of  ttoKsmv  ce  Kcasar8 Kocv,  many  and  good  compo¬ 
fitions,  of  his,  and  particulary  to  that  of  the  Fafhionable 
Lover. 

The  other  fault,  which  however  (as  becomes  me)  Hay 
much  lefs  ftrefs  upon,  is  the  not  always  waiting  good 
Englifh  ;  he  talks  of  domiciliating  a  man,  of  making 
fomebody  expatriate ,  and  of  extracting  a  gentleman  out 
of  Spain  (which,  by  the  bye,  is  at  the  end  of  a  very 
intereiling  ftory).  This  licence  of  naturalizing  foreign- 
terms  is  the  more  carefully  to  be  repreiled,  as  it  has 
infeCted  ithe  fountains  from  which  the  greateft  part 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  nation  is  at  prefent  derived  : 
I  have  lately  feen  accounts  of  parliamentary  debates 
and  new  Operas  fo  filled  with  Italian  and  French 
prcveibs,  as  I  am  perfuaded  wotild,  in  the  days 

of 
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bf  Addifon,  have  made  the  paper  in  which  they  were 
Written  totally  unintelligible,  though  not  have  failed  to 
fecure  the  writer  his  due  honours  in  the  Spectator. 


Art.  IV.  Anecdota  Grmca,  e  Regia  Parifienfi,  e  Ve- 
neta,  S.  Marci  Bibliothecis  deprompt  a ,  edidit  Johannes 
Baptifta  Cafpar  d’Anffe  de  Villoifon.  1  vol.  4to. 

MR.  Villoifon  is  a  French  gentleman  of  Spanifh  ex¬ 
traction,  whofe  anceftors  came  into  France  wTith 
Anne  of  Auftria.  His  uncommon  attachment  to,  and 
proficiency  in,  Greek  literature,  made  him  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Infcriptions  at  Paris 
at  a  very  early  and  unufuai  time  of  life.  Befides 
little  detached  pieces,  he  has  already  favoured  the 
public  with  two  great  works,  the  one,  Apollonius’s  Ho¬ 
meric  Dictionary,  firft  edited  by  him;  and  the  other, 
an  edition  of  Longus.  In  thefe,  as  in  the  work  be¬ 
fore  us,  there  are  appearances  of  profound  learning ; 
but  what  fpreads  an  uncommon  intereft  over  the  whole, 
is  the  ardour  and  animation  with  which  the  author  him- 
felf  purfues  every  thing  he  attempts,  and  the  delight  he 
takes  in  it ;  ail  ardour  which  has  led  him,  though  in 
every  refpeCf  independent,  to  fpend  fome  years  at  Ve¬ 
nice,  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  examining  St.  Marc’s 
Library,  and  to  wrhich  we  fhall  probably  owe  a  great 
deal  during  the  courle  of  a  life  which  is  meant  to  be 
devoted  to  the  advancement  of  Greek  and  Oriental 
learning-. 

The  fir  ft  volume  of  the  work  now  before  me  contains 
the  loouoc  of  the  Emprefs  Eudocia,  wife  to  Romanus  III. 
who  was  Emperor  of  Conftantinople  in  1068.  This  is 
an  Hiftorico^Mythoiogical  Dictionary,  compiled  from 
Diogenes  Laertius,  Philoflratus,  and  various  fcholia,  and 
now  firft  publifhed  from  a  manufcript  in  the  Xing  of 
France’s  library.  Mr.  Villoifon  has  dedicated  this  part 
of  his  work  to  Count  Maurepas,  whom  he  compliments 
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in  very  high  terms,  and  elegant  Latin,  as  the  p<ftfo$ 
of  all  the  great  literary  enterprizes  undertaken  iri 
the  courfe  of  the  laft  reign.  This  dedication,  as  well 
as  fome  very  fweet  flowers  thrown  over  the  grave  of 
Baron  Biornftahl,  the  great  Swedifh  Orieiitialift  ** 
who  died  at  Theffalonica  in  1779,  as  he  was  preparing 
to  vifit  feveral  monafteries  on  Mount  Athos  (having 
already  been  in  thofe  of  Theflaly),  will  give  the  reader 
a  very  favourable  iropreflion  of  Mr.  Villoifon’s  tafte,  as 
well  as  fliew  how  fit  he  Is  to  follow  the  camp  of  thole 
Mufes,  whofe  foldier  he  profeffes  to  be. 

I  fliall  hot  give  any  fpedmen  of  the  di&ionary,  the 
merit  of  fuch  works,  excepting  where  they  are  executed 
with  an  uncommon  degree  of  tafte  (which  I  cannot  fay 
feems  the  cafe  of  the  prefent),  confifting  in  the  variety 
of  unknown  anecdotes  which  the  learned  readef  is 
pleafed  at  finding  himfelf,  but  give  him  little  or  no  plea¬ 
sure  when  they  are  picked  out  for  him  ;  nor  can  it  well 
be  done  in  a  work  of  this  fort  without  an  explanatory 
comment  longer  than  the  things  themfelves.  No  one  at 
the  fame  time  has  a  right  to  be  difpleafed  with  a  publi¬ 
cation  which  Fabricius  earneftly  recommends,  and  the 
learned  Runckenius  follicited  Mr*  Villoifon  to  under¬ 
take. 

The  fecond  volume  begins  with  fome  account  of  the 
3 ?o$covict  of  Macarius  Chryfocephalus,  a  writer  fuppofed 
to  have  lived  in  the  14th  century*  and  who  was  called 
Chryfocephalus  from  his  colle&ioti  of  fplendid  paffages 
(called  Xpvcr<z  fcipeX ouoc)  from  the  works  of  the  fathers. 
This  is  a  manufeript  unknown  to  Fabrieius*  and  which 
Mr.  Villoifon  fuppofes  is  only  to  be  found  in  St,  Marc’s 
jftbrary.  It  was  depofited  there  by  Cardinal  Beflariaa 
(to  whom  Greek  literature  is  fo  much  indebted).  It  has 
this  title,  “  Flores  ex  diverfis  auroribus  per  quendam 
Macarium  Monachum,  liber  (Beflarionis)  Card.  Tuf- 
culani.,, 

The  PoSww  begins  with  fome  excerpta,  of  no  great 
eonfequence,  from  the  orations  of  Synefius  the '  Gyre* 

*  See  the  very  mftni&bc  note,  Vdl.  ii.p.  1 56*, 

acan. 
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&eatl,  Dio  Chryfoflom,  Plutarch,  Ariftides,  Herodian, 
Efchines,  Lucian,  and  Demoithenes.  Thefe  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  titles  of  feveral  inedited  declamations  of 
Libanius  the  fophift  (a  perfefl  edition  of  whofe  orations 
and  declamations  is,  we  are  told,  preparing  by  Mrs. 
Reilhej  from  the  papers  of  her  late,  huiband)  toge- 
ther  with  fragments  of  fome  of  them.  Of  thefe  laft 
(which,  like  all  the  works  of  the  later  Greek  writers,  are 
only  copies  of,  or  recollections  from,  the  authors  of 
better  days)  the  following  is  the  moil  curious  fpe- 
cimen  : 


’Ett  T }jg  j ULS\STY]S  Iv  7)  OCTToXoyHTaJ  Tig  CtTrOXVlpufl Q {MzV0gf 
TO  \jf  SspUTTclXTCU  ^/jTpvlcZV  VOoScTay^  LKtgGg  00V* 

Uh6^ou  tov  I c3pov  yjpY],  £  xsfcvscrQoci*  (3£Xs(rl)at,  £  poSdg* 
(jar  lirl  vs, v  fdtpxivciuv  vTTctysvQcii  exo'Jja^  xccl  ${*yp}/£vov  qSecr* 
Gar  dvuyKTjg  yap  ayoipog  di ruo-yjg  kxi  arc-Xyg  vj  Tz%r/]. 


From  the  defence  of  a phyfician,  profe  acted  for  not  attending 
his  ft ep  mother  in  a  fit  of ficknefs. 

a  A  phylidan  is  to  be  entreated,  not  ordered ;  to  b<S 
requefted,  not  frightened.  He  muft  come  of  his  own 
good-will  to  a  confultation,  and  be  pleafed  when  he  is 
thfre  •,  for  talents  are  of  their  nature  free,  and  know  no¬ 
thing  of  the  empire  of  neceffity.” 

After  fome  other  fragments  of  lefs  importance,  there 
are  two  inedited  orations  (taken  from  the  French  king’s 
library)  of  Choricius  the  lophift,  who  flourifhed  in  the 
time  of  Juftinian,  and  is  mentioned  by  Photius,  p.  337 
and  338  of  his  Bibliotheca.  As  thefe  have  the  fame 
fault  as  Libanius,  viz.  that  of  being  imitations,  and  are 
befides  a  ftrange  jumble  of  Pagan  and  Chrillian'ideas 
mixed  together,  they  are  moftly  to  be  valued  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  being  literary  curiofities  ;  and  yet  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  oration  in  honour  of  Mary,  mother  of 
of  Marcian  bifhop  of  Gaza,  and  of  Anaftafius,  bifliop  of 
Elemheropolis,  is  elegant  and  pathetic,  and  leems  to  have 
fome  originality  of  thought  in  it. 


The 
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The  next  thing  is  a  panegyric  on  the  emperor  AiH- 
flafius,  written  by  Procopius  of  Gaza,  and  containing  (as 
Mr.  Villoifon  affures  us)  feveral  particulars  of  that  em¬ 
peror's  life,  unknown  to  any  of  thofe  who  have  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  mention  him,  from  the  times  of  Theophanes,  to 
Mr.  Le  Beau  (Hiftoire  du  Bas  Empire).  This,  there¬ 
fore,  will  be  ufeful  to  thofe  who  Shall  hereafter  write 
the  hiftory  of  the  Lower  Empire.  As  to  Choricius* 
Mr.  Villoifon  thinks  feveral  of  his  fentences  not  unwor¬ 
thy  of  Ifocrates;  but  there  is  no  tranfcribing  thefe.  A 
fragment  of  Jofephus  which  follows,  in  the  foSema^ 
gives  Mr.  Villoifon  an  opportunity  of  giving  his  opinion 
on  the  celebrated  contefted  paffage  ;  but  this  mull  like- 
wife  be  feen  in  the  book. 

The  obfervations  on  Jofephus  are  followed  by  fmall 
fragments  from  various  authors,  and  a  dictionary  of  At¬ 
tic!  fms  (the  work  of  an  unknown  writer)  of  about  two 
pages.  The  next  thing  found  in  the  Volwiu  is  a  work  of 
Herodian’s,  called,  vjspi  gi%ccv  TVjgxs^sug,  with  a  dilfertation 
of  Helias  the  monk  prefixed  to  it,  called,  ws pi  twv  sv 
70  ig  gi%oig  Txrccfioov*  Mr.  Villoifon  inferts  them  both. 

We  have  then  an  hitherto  inedited  treatife  of  Porphy¬ 
ry’s  upon  profody  and  accents,  which  takes  up  about 
eighteen  pages,  and  from  which  Mr.  Villoifon  draws  the 
following  conclufions. 

i.  That  the  grammarians,  called  cenfors  by  Sueto¬ 
nius  (de  Illujiribus  Gram?naticis ,  lib.  x.  ch.  i.)  befides 
the  corre&ion  of  errors  made  by  the  tranfcribers  of  old 
authors  (which  w7as  their  ordinary  employment),  ufed  to 
make  marks,  expreffing  the  length  or  brevity  of  fuch  fyl- 
lables  as  were  doubtful  (fome  of  thefe  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Homer  Mr.  Villoifon  propofes  to  publifh)  \  they  alfo 
marked  the  accents  and  fpirits,  and  particularly  added  a 
grave  accent  to  thofe  fyllables  which  properly  had  none, 
as  in  the  words  Gsoldpog,  GsoSoo-Iog,  This  lad  cuftom,  nO 
veftiges  of  which  appears  in  any  of  our  manufcripts* 
had  fallen  into  difufe  before  the  time  of  Dionyfius  the 
Thracian,  who  was  the  matter  of  the  firft  Tyrannio, 
and  taught  grammar  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Pompey  the 
Great. 
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2.  Another  mark  made  ufe  of  by  the  old  gramma¬ 

rians,  but  entirely  omitted  by  modern  editors  and  prin¬ 
ters,  is  the  vKohugoXYj  *,  or  comma,  tiled  to  feparate  fuch 
words  as  might  otherwife  be  confounded,  for  inflance, 
in  eg  tv,  ufyog,  that  it  might  not  be  taken  for  egi  N odtgiog^ 
gnd  in  sgtv9  «c,  that  it  might  not  be  taken  for  egt  vug. 
The  only  veftiges  of  this  which  at  prefent  remain,  are  in 
the  o,t/?  and  o,ts,  which  are  thus  marked,  to  prevent  their 
being  confounded  with  on,  ore.  Mr.  Vilioifon  thinks 
that  it  is  owing  to  the  want  of  this  mark,  which  ori¬ 
ginally  followed  the  word  czvsQyjks  in  this  verfe,  quoted 
by  Herodotus,  A^(p7lpvav  ^avsQyKS,  vsccv  an to  'Tr/heSoacov, 
that  the  verfe  was  read  Aptptjpvuv  ioov  amo 

T?iXc£o<zuv,  which  occafioned  a  difficulty  of  conftruclion, 
Amphitryon  being  a  native  of  Thebes ;  Reifke  wanted  to 
make  fenfe,  by  conftruing  eav  coming  from;  but  the 
right  word  is  certainly  veocv,  as  has  been  obferved  by 
Perellius,  in  his  Nuovi  Mifcellani ,  Lucchefi ,  1775;  and 
the  confufion  has  arifen  from  the  want  of  the  T? ro- 
cicagoAyj,  This  vnrohagoX?)  is  alfo  in  the  Homer. 

3.  The  middle  fpirit  was  marked  in  feveral  works,  as 
$;w&ijce9  which  is  written  thus  in  the  famous  Homer. 
Mr.  Vilioifon  is  very  diffule  in  this  part,  in  his  obferva- 
tions  on  the  Digamma,  the  changes  introduced  into  the 
Greek  orthography,  &c.  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every 
other  part,  ffiews  the  immenfity  of  his  reading,  which  is 
indeed  moll  wonderful  at  his  time  of  life. 

4.  Another  mark  to  be  found  in  the  manufcript  of 
Homer,  is  the  hyphen,  made  ufe  of  to  indicate,  that  a 
word  compounded  of  two,  is  one  and  the  fame  word, 
as  (pihoQscg  %ei(>i(rc(pog.  It  is  likewife  ufed,  according  to 

Porphiry,  'to  exprefs  the  connexion  of  two  different 
words  in  one  meaning,  as  T o^oja  A ci)&q]fjp9  ha  nopucy 
and  ayptov  Aiyp^v,  i.  e.  A yptov  sy  too  ar/jia- 

*  Mcnrfaucon,  Palaeog.  Grasca,  p.  32.  had  obferved  the  diaflole, 
but  had  not  afiigned  this  office  to  it,  and  did  not  think  it  was  in  ufe 
more  than  a  thoufand  years  back;  but  Mr.  Vilioifon  proves  the  con¬ 
trary,  from  fome  infcriptions* 
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Another  thing  obferved  by  Porphiry,  and  almoft  con? 
ftantly  met  with  in  the  manufcript  of  Homer,  is  not  to 
put  any  accent  to  the  prepofition,  when  it  is  feparated 
by  the  intervention  of  any  other  word  between  from  the 
word  to  which  it  belongs,  as  wgtv  y  cctto  zs-ocrpt  (pike p 
hjjLsmj,  where  w to  is  without  accent,  becaufe  it  is  to  be 
conftrued  with  hysvai. 

There  follows  a  great  deal  of  very  good  matter  about 
accents  ;  but,  as  it  does  not  feem  to  carry  the  matter  far¬ 
ther  than  Fofter  or  Montfau^on  have  done,  will  be  bell 
read  by  thofe  who  are  curious  of  it  in  Mr.  Viiloifon 
himfelf. 

We  have  then  fome  inedited  fcholia  on  the  T$%^ 
Yaezyyociixri  of  Dionyfius,  which  explain  the  whole  of 
the  ancient  method  of  punctuation. 

Mr.  Viiloifon  then  lets  himfelf  to  attack  an  opinion 
fupported  by  many  good  fcholars,  particularly  Mure- 
tius,  Liplius,  Le  Clerc  in  his  Ars  Critica,  and  David 
Galley  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Manufcripts  of  the  King’s 
Library,  London,  1734,  that  the  ancients  were  not  ae^ 
quainted  with  the  fmall  Greek  characters.  This  he  en¬ 
deavours  to  do  by  various  arguments  drawn  from  old  in- 
fcriptions,  but  particularly  by  giving  us  the  exact  fae- 
fimile  of  the  famous  infcription,  found  at  Herculaneum, 
on  a  wall,  at  the  corner  of  the  ftreet  leading  to  the 
theatre. 

tig  Ivtro  pov  fiiXsvy.cz  jag  woXXcig  yp.pag  vixoc. 

This  is  the  more  remarkable,  becaufe  it  is  not  only 
Written  in  fmall  chara&ers,  but  has  accents  and  fpirits  ^ 
which  lad  had  been  generally  fuppofed  not  to  have 
been  of  ufe  (except  only  in  the  books  of  the  gramma¬ 
rians)  till  the  7th  century.  Hence  Mr.  Viiloifon  fup- 
pofes  that  the  Lombard  -character  was  formed  upon 
this,  and  not  therefore  a  new  invention. 

And  as  the  fmall  chara&er  was  not  a  new  but  a  re- 

*  ^ 

vived  invention  of  the  lower  ages,  fo  Mr.  Viiloifon  fup- 
pofes  was  the  ufe  of  the  Indian  figures  in  arithmetic.  It 
ts  true,  that  the  mod  learned  men  (whofe  works  Mr. 

Viiloifon 
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Villoilon  mentions,)  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the 
life  of  thefe  was  not  known  in  Europe  till  the  middle 
of  the  13th  century^  when  they  were  introduced  by 
the  Arabs,  who  were  fuppofed  to  have  them  from 
the  Indians,  whence  they  were  called  Indian  figures  * 
but  in  oppofition  to  that  authority,  Mr.  Vilioifon  gives 
us  the  fubftance  of  the  differtation  of  an  anonymous 
writer,  inferted  under  the  following  title,  de  Nume- 
ralium  Not  arum  Minufcularum  Origins ,  in  the  48  th  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  Raccolta  AOpufcoli  Sdenfijici ,  e  Filologici  in 
Venetia ,  17^3  ;  this  argument  (arranged  and  methodized 
by  Mr.  Vilioifon)  is  to  the  following  purpofe. 

The  numeral  figures,  or  figures  of  nearly  the  fame  form, 
ufed  for  the  fame  purpofes,  and  out  of  which  the  prefent 
numerals  were  made,  generally  fuppofed  to  be  of  Arabian 
introduction,  and  not  to  have  been  known  in  Europe  be¬ 
fore  the  middle  of  the  1 3th  century,  are  to  be  feen  in  an¬ 
cient  infcriptions,  where  indeed  they  do  not  always  (land 
for  numerals,  but  fometimes  for  words  and  fyllables,  and 
fometimes  (whkh  goes  nearer  the  mark)  for  weights 
and  meafures.  The  writer  produces  fome  infcriptions 
in  which  they  (land  for  numerals  ;  and  concludes,  that 
the  marks  themfeives  mu  ft  have  been  of  very  high  anti- 
quity,  having  had  fa  eh  different  offices. 

The  late  ft  ufe  of  them  he  fuppofes  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  fecond  century,  in  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  when  the  city  was  at  the  fame  time  exceed¬ 
ing  fiourifhing  and  exceeding  learned.  He  thinks 
that  they  could  not  be  unknown  to  Diophantus  Alex- 
andrinus,  who  invented  algebra  about  the  middle  of  this 
century,  but  builds  his  principal  reafoning  on  the  geo¬ 
metry  of  Boetius,  written  in  the  5th  century,  (which  is 
filled  with  numeral  notes,  fo  very  like  ours,  that  it  is 
hardly  poffible  to  diffingmfh  the  difference,)  and  on 
Boetius  himfelf,  who  fays  that  they  were  invented  by 
Pythagoras-,  befides  which,  Gerbert  (the  acknowledged 
firft  reviver  of  them)  fays  tliat  he  had  them  from 
Boetius,  and  not  from  the  Arabs,  as  Wallis  afterwards 
pretended  he  mult  have  had.  The  anonymous  writer 

Vol*  I.  A  a  grants, 
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grants,  however,  that  this  art  having  periihed  with  all 
the  reft,  but  not  till  it  had  fpread  with  the  red  all  over 
the  Eaff,  may  have  been  reftored  by  the  mini  dry  of 
the  Arabs,  who  kept  Science  alive  when  the  reft  of  Eu¬ 
rope  was  plunged  in  more  than  Cimmerian  darknefs,  and 
were  fome  of  the  fir  ft  reftorers  of  it. 

Mr.  V.  then  gives  us  the  refult  of  feveral  learned  differ- 
tations  of  Prince  Torremuzza,.  and  other  learned  Italians, 
on  the  different  variations  in  the  writing  ot  the  Greek  let¬ 
ters  at  different  times,  in  which  feveral  opinions  of  fathers, 
Montfaucon  and  Mabillon,  and  Dr.  Chandler,  are  exa¬ 
mined,  but  promifes  to  treat  the  fubjed:  more  at  large  in  a 
future  work  he  intends,  which  is  to  be  called  Palmogra- 
phiaGrasca,  and  is  to  contain  new7  criterionsfordiftinguifh- 
ing  the  age  of  old  manuferipts,  together  with  emenda¬ 
tions  of  a  great  number  of  paflages  in  old  authors,  which 
have  been  corrupted  for  want  of  tranferibers  undei> 
fianding  the  forms  of  the  letters,  and  the  abbreviations 
of  words  *.  The  next  thing  is  observations  of  Dionyfms 
Scholafticus,  upon  the  T eyjYj  of  Dionyfius  the  Thracian. 
What  is  contained  of  moft  importance  in  thefe  is  the  de¬ 
fer  ipt ion  of  the  four  different  offices  of  the  old  gram¬ 
marians,  which  feem  to  have  been  exercifed  hy  different 
perfons.  The  S iop9wTY}$  put  the  proper  Hops,  and  cor¬ 
rected  the  falfe  readings  ;  the  uvuyvoogiKog  taught  the 
young  men  how  to  read  ;  the  s^y^rixog  explained  the 
meaning  to  them  ;  and  finally,  the  xptrixog  put  the  cScXiaxog 
on  thofe  verfes  which,  for  lbme  defefl  of  propriety  or 
tafle,  were  to  be  abjudicated  from  the  poet  ;  fuch  for 
in  ft  a  nee  as, 

»•  » 

Oihuj  S?MV  0  6i  XtV  Kf-.yoXMXiloti, 

Tzyjg  yag  8X  %c'aovo:Qoci  ;  and 

[jt,e\7rovjeg  skoispyw 

yivsjai  yap  hcrcroKoyia,  'zzrpcxpvfjaL  yay 
Oi  Si  TxavYiy-oioi  yoXvr?)  &sov  IKxjtxo?;c» 

*  Thus,  for  in  fiance,  <*ven  fo  great  man  as  Voffius  did  net  under¬ 
filled  t ae  abbreviation  of  toy  tor  y,  and  <&p):  o  xtccf%o$ ;  vt oy,  how¬ 
ever,  for  g-.'ooy,  is -iheruioned  by  iViontfaucon. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  V.  then  gives  us  in  a  note  a  fuller  account  of  the 
principal  man  ufc  rip  t,  by  the  aflidance  of  which  he  means 
to  reftore  to  the  old  bard  the  principal  part  of  his  origi¬ 
nal  fplendor,  in  a  new  edition  he  is  preparing  of  the 
Iliad. 

Whether  great  corruptions  had  crept  into  Homer’s 
text  fo  early  as  the  time  of  Pififtratus,  may  not  be  fo  ex¬ 
actly  ascertained,  but  Eudathius  tells  us  that  Cynaethus 
the  Chian  (not  the 'firjl,  but  a  famous  rhapfodif),  who  flou- 
rifhed  in  the  69th  Olympiad,  did  infert  feveral  verfes  of 
his  own  into  the  original  text.  Others  might  follow  his 
example.  The  conlequence  was  fo  bad,  that  in  time  the 
great  grammarians  fet  themfelves  to  didinguifh  the  bad 
verfes  from  the  good  ones,  by  fetting  marks  upon  the 
former.  Amongft  the  foremoft  of  thefe  was  the  cele¬ 
brated  Aridarchus,  who  was  tutor  to  the  children  of 
Ptolemy  Philometor.  There  is  a  long  catalogue  in  Fa- 
bricius’s  Bibliotheca  Grteca,  v.  I.  p.  274.  of  perfons  who 
have  written  profededly  upon  the  nature  of  thefe 
marks,  but  Mr.  Villoifon  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
djfcover  a  manufeript  in  which  they  remain.  It  is  a  ma- 
nufeript  of  the  10th  century,  confequently  much  prior 
to  Euftatius,  who  was  made  Archbifhop  of  TheflTalo- 
nica  in  1160.  What  didinguifhesMr.  Viiloifon’s  manu- 
Tcript  is, 

Fird,  it  contains  this  note  at  the  end  of  each  book. 


UapOtJCSJ/M  TOi  Af>i$QWC8  (TYlfAttM  JJ.STCZ  VTVO^VYifcZTlE  (lit  addi- 
tum  ad  finem  lliadis  21)  y^ou  to.  AiSvjx#  zuspi  r/jg  ApigocoyHis 
^lofucTcwg,  T i'jqc  os  kou  sk  rr,g  Hpoohoiva  iXiayy/jg  zz  peer  000  lug,  kou 
IS hxcwogog  z&spi  gr/[xr,g  Oy^piyo/.c. 

2.  At  the  margin  of  each  verfe  is  found  fome  one  or 
other  of  the  numberlefs  figns  invented  by  the  ancient  cri¬ 
tics  to  mark  the  true  or  falfe,  the  obfeure  or  comm 
verfes,  the  falfe  readings  of  Crates,  the  emendations  of 
Aridarchus  and  Zenodotus,  the  doubtful,  or  mifplaced, 
or  contradictory  padages,  the  points  and  reparations,  par¬ 
ticular  obfervations  of  antiquity,  hiftory  or  mythology, 
the  uirofg  Xsyo'xsva,,  Words  peculiarly  Attic,  and  words 
only  made  uie  of  by  Homer,  the- particular  places 


A  a  2 
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which  have  been  adduced  by  critics  as  proofs  that  tho 
Iliad  and  OdyfTey  were  not  works  of  the  fame  writer. 

3.  Prefixed  to  the  edition  will  be  an  inedited  manu- 
fcript,  likewife  in  St.  Mark's  library,  containing  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  figns.  I  fuppofe  Mr.  V.  means  a  fuller 
and  different  explanation  of  them  from  that  which  is  to, 
be  found  in  Montfaucon’s  Pal.  Grgec.  lib.  v.  cap.  5. 

4.  There  will  be  very  excellent  fcholia  from  the  two 
manufcripts,  containing  a  great  number  of  fragments 
from  ancient  writers.  But  whether  thefe  laft  are  edited 
or  inedited,  of  importance  or  otherwife,  Mr.  V.  does  not 
fay. 

Certainly  it  is  to  be  wiffied  that  nothing  fhould  de¬ 
prive  us  long  of  lb  valuable  an  edition.  At  the  fame 
time  it  muff  be  obferved,  that  Euftatius,  and  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  fcholia  under  the  name  of  Didymus,  muff 
have  been  privy  to  feme  manuferipts  of  the  kind,  frorn 
whence  they  will  have  extracted  fome  good  matter.  Nor 
muff  we  forget  that  Abftarchus  himfelf  was  not  infall i- 
ble,  but  indulged  himfelf  in  fome  remarks,  which  other 
critics  thought  unwarrantable  and  unjuft.  I  do  not  fay 
this  to  give  a  bad  opinion  of  Mr.  V?s  work,  which  will 
always  be  a  very  great  literary  cymoffty,  but  to  prevent 
the  future  complaints  of  thofe,  who,  expecting  perhaps 
to  find  in  it  almoff  a' new  Iliad,  may  poffibly  be  difap- 
pointeck 

There  follows  a  treatife  of  Bic-med,  ism  goi%sic*jv9 
which  contains  intelligence  about  the  old  Greek  alpha- 
bet,  but  nothing  very  new. 

We  have  then  the  third  book  of  Jamblichus’s  treatife, 
Tff'oi  Trig  I Iv&ay  ops# dip&r-s&cS)  the  title  of  which  is  wept  xoivr,g 
7l7v/\c  s-7ng'/ijj.y\g»  Gale,  1  ennulius,  Holffemus,  Kul- 
ter,  Hemfterhufius,  and  others,  had  propofed  to  publifh 
it,  but  Mr.  Viiloifon  is  the  firft  (fome  fragments  except¬ 
ed  puhlifhed  in  Latin  by  Scutellius).  who  has  carried 
their  defign  into  effect.  It  is  a  metaphyfical  treatife  on 
the  importance  and  advantages  of  mathematics,  and  con¬ 
tains  fome  fragments  in  Doric  of  the  old  Pvtha^oricians, 
Phiiohus, 


;rbntinus,  and  Architas, 


Next 
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Next  follow  two  inedited  difiertations  of  Plotinus, 
the  celebrated  Platonician,  with  thde  titles.  ] 


ITAflTINOY  zvspl  zvwg  y]  ixv. no, 
Wc^lynoy  jcocrjuov. 


he'ddcr  jg  slg  tqv 


TS  amz  zrsot  Trig  7 rpdrvjg  ctoyyig  zzet.  jojv^  yjToi  t5  hog. 

y  >  \  %  i  :<’LH  •  '  .  x  .  >  *  * 

Mr.  V.  tells  us,  that  in  the  2d  of  thefe,  amidit  many 
other  marks  of  diftingnifhed  genius,  we  fhall  find  what  will 
entirely  do  away  the  imputation  of  Spinofifm,  which  has 
been  brought  by  Bayle  (Di&ionnaire  Hiftorique)  againft 
this  learned,  virtuous,  but  very  abftrufe  writer;  a  charge 
which  Fabricius  has  alfo  taken  feme  pains  to  clear  him 
of. 

Mr.  Villoifon  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  (but  with 
that  liberality  and  candour  fo  confpicuous  in  him,  and 
fo  creditable  to  the  name  of  a  critic)  a  few  faults  that 
have  flipped  into  Zanetti’s  catalogue  of  the  manuferipts 
in  St.  Marc’s  library. 

With  refpect  to  the  ancient  manufeript  of  the  Gofpel, 
according  to  St.  Marc,  which  is  kept  at  Venice,  and  fup- 
pofed  by  fome  to  be  an  autograph,  Mr.  Villoifon  refers 
ps  to  a  diflfertation  of  Laurentius  a  Turre,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  title,  Differtatio  de  Codice  Evangellariu  Foroju- 
lienji ,  in  which  this  Gofpel  is  proved  to  be  a  manufeript 
of  the  5th  century. 

The  manufeript  marked  430,  p.  286  of  the  catalogue, 
as  a  manufeript  of  Suidas’s  Lexicon,  is  not  a  lexicon, 
but  an  etymological  di&ionary,  the  collation  of  which, 
whh  the  Etymologicum  Magnum,  and  Suidas's  Lexicon, 
Mr.  Villoifon  thinks  may  be  of  great  ufe. 

Mr.  V.  concludes  with  the  mention  of  an  Hefychius’s 
Lexicon  of  the  15th  century,  which  Alberti  wanted 
to  get  collated,  but  could  not,  becaufe  D’Orville,  who 
was  employed  by  him,  could  not  get  a  printed  edition  of 
Hefychius  to  collate  it  with.  Mr.  Villoifon,  who  has 
collated  it,  allures  us  that  it  is  the  very  manufeript  upon 
which  the  Aldine  edition  of  Hefychius  was  made,  though 
not  before  it  had  been  corrected  by  Mufurus,  whole 

emendations 
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emendations  appear  in  it*  From  hence  he'  very  fenfi- 
bly  obferves  how  little  dependence  is  to  be  had  upon 
any  hr  ft  editions  being  true  reprefentations  of  the 
manuferipts  from  whence  they  have  been  taken,  they 
being  in  fact  often  made  up  of  many  manuferipts,  or  of 
manufe  ripts  much  altered. 

But  Mr.  Villoifon  promifes,  to  fpeak  more  fully  upon 
this  fubjeft,  when  he  publi flies  his  additions  to  Fabri- 
cijus’s  Bibliotheca  Graeca,  together  with  all  the  prefaces 
and  dedicatory  epiftles  to  the  original  editions. 

Th  is,  and  a  great  deal  of  obiter  information,  about 
the  prefen t  ftate  of  Italian  literature,  and  the  characters 
and  fortunes  of  its  principal  patrons,  is  what  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  Mr.  Yilloifen’s  prefent  publication,  a 
publication  which  muff  do  infinite  honour  to  his  learn¬ 
ing  and  induftry,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  cannot  but 
make  us  with  more  and  more  that,  having  now  fuffici- 
eptly  preluded,  and  being  acquainted  with  his  ftrength, 
as  well  as  with  what  the  learned  world  expects  from  him, 
he  would  ferioufly  apply  himfelf  to  give  us  K 
15  <x :t. 


Art.  V.  Continuation  of  L’Evefque’s  Hi/lory  of  Ruftia, 
extra  tied  from  the  original  French,  in  5  vols.  8vo.  to  be 
had  of  ElmOy. 


H  E  lecond  volume  of  this  hiftory  opens  with  the 
jl  invafton  of  the  \  artars  in  1220,  and  is  filled  with 
tire  accounts  of  what  Ruftia  fuffered  under  their  yoke 
tiil  14-72,  1  his  account  is  well  written,  and  contains 

many  intereflrng  anecdotes.  But  the  fear  of  fatigu¬ 
ing  my  readers  with  too  many  extracts  from  the  fame 
bock,  which  would  likewife  prevent  my  furmfhing  him 
with  the  new  matter  that  appears  as  it  comes  out,  as 
ir  is  my  intention  to  do,  makes  me  burry  them  over,  I 
fhall  only  mention  an  anecdote  or  two. 

2  Alexander 
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Alexander  was  a  great  prince,  who  beat  the  Swedes 
on  the  banks  of  the  Neufki,  and  obtained  the  name  of 
Neufki  in  confequence  of  that  viclory.  It  was  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  him  that  the  order  of  St.  Alexander  Neufki  was 
afterwards  inftituted. 

The  fir  it  Ruffian  money  was  flruck  in  the  reign  of 
Vaftly  the  fecond,  who  died  in  1409.  Before  his  time, 
they  made  ufe  of  exchanges  or  paid  in  undamped  filver; 
the  current  coin  was  civet  ikins,  and,  for  trifling  occaffi 
ons,  the  foreheads  of  fquirrels  or  dormice,  or  half  one  of 
the  ears  of  the  latter,  worth  about  the  fourth  part  of  one 
of  our  farthings.  The  cities  of  Mofcow  and  Tver 
were  the  fir  ft  who  had  a  Tartarian  coin,  called  Denga, 
which  came  from  the  Tartar  word  Tanga,  which*  means 
a  mark.  The  legend  at  firft  was  only  in  Tartarian  ;  it 
was  afterward  Tartarian  on  one  fide,  and  Ruffian  on  the 
other;  at  length  only  in  Ruffian.  For  a  long  time,  the 
city  of  Novgorod,  which  had  a  great  trade  with  the 
Hanfe-towns,  ufed  only  Polifh  and  German  money;  'but 
in  1420  it  flruck  its  own.  The  dye  was  a  prince  fitting 
on  a  throne  ;  this  was  worth  double  the  coin  of  Mofcow 
and  Tver. 

The  reign  of  Ivan  III.  furnamed  the  Threatener,  who 
mounted  the  throne  in  1462,  is  the  true  cera  of  Ruffian 
greatnefs.  The  fiege  of  Kazan  in  1470,  and  that  of 
Novgorod,  which  had  long  been  an  independant  re¬ 
public,  in  1475,  were  fome  of  the  firft  efforts  of  Ids 
-victorious  arms.  In  1472,  he  took  the  bafma  (or  order 
which,  according  to  cutlorn,  Akhmet  the  khan  of  the 
Tartar  hord  had  fent  him  to  demand  tribute),  fpit  upon 
it,  trod  it  under  foot,  and  put  all  the  deputies  to  death, 
-except  one  whom  he  fent  back  to  let  the  khan  know  the 
;  contempt  the  Tzar  had  for  him.  The  year  1475  put 
an  end  to  this  hord  for  ever.  In  1482,  Ivan  beat  the 
Poles.  In  1480,  he  took  thirty-three  cities  of  the 
-Vogules,  and  carried  the  Ruffian  arms,  for  the  firft 
time,  into  the  north  of  Siberia.  In  his  reign,  Mo4- 

cow  beheld  ambaffiidars  from  the  emperor  of  Ger~ 

* 

many,  the  pope,  the  Sultan  of  Conftantinople,  the 
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king  of  Poland,  the  republic  of  Venice*  and  the  king 
of  Denmark,  within  its  walls. 

in  1482  the  firft  cannon  was  caff,  and  ufed  againft 
the  city  of  Felling  in  Livonia ;  the  Swedes  had  none 
till  thirteen  years  after.  That  of  the  Mufcovites  had 
been  call:  by  Ariftotle  of  Bologna,  who  was  at  the  fame 
time  an  ingenious  architect  and  an  engineer. 

In  the  nextreign  thereis  little  remarkable:  but  we  mull 
not  pafs  over  that  of  Ivan  IV.  furnamed  by  Ruffians  the 
Terrible,  and  by  Grangers  the  Tyrant.  At  fourteen,  he 
broke  from  the  yoke  under  which  he  had  been  held  by 
his  guardians,  declared  he  would  be  king,  and  put  the 
favourite  to  death.  Six  years  after,  having  been 
crowned  by  the  Metropolitan,  he  took  upon  him,  for 
the  fir  ft  time,  the  title  of  Tzar. 

Having  eftabliihed  the  Strelitz  guards  in  1545,  he  form- 
the  fiege  of  Gazan  in  1552,  and  took  it  by  ftorm  on  a 
Sunday.  The  Tzar  was  at  mafs,  the  deacon  was  read¬ 
ing  the  gofpel  for  the  day  ;  when  he  came  to  thefe 
words,  66  and  there  fhall  be  one  flock  and  one  ihep- 
a  herd/'  (words  which  had  probably  been  agreed  upon 
as  a  fignal)  fire  was  let  to  the  powder,  and  part  of  the 
wall  blew  up  with  great  concuilion,  the  air  was  agitated 
for  a  long  while,  and  the  earth  fhook  with  the  violence 
of  the  explofion.  Still  the  befieged  did  not  give  up 
the  day  ;  they  guarded  the  breach,  they  fought  round 
their  fallen  walls  ;  thofe  who  were  afar  off  threwr  jave¬ 
lins,  and  kept  up  a  continual  fire  ;  thofe  who  were  near 
harrafted  the  enemy  with  boiling-hot  liquors,  ftones, 
and  immenfe  beams ;  all  that  ancient,  all  that  modern 
art  had  invented,  was  made  ufe  of  by  the  two  Tides,  to 
deitroy  each  other ;  the  befieged  filled  the  breach, 
climbed  the  walls,  fprung  through  the  fpaces  left  in  the 
burnt  towers,  they  fought  in  the  ftreets,  they  fought 
in  the  houfes ;  every  where  *  the  Ruffians  ftrove  to 
force  a  paffage  ;  every  where  the  Tartars  refilled  ;  every 
ftreet,  ever}  public  place,  was  ftrewred  with  dead  ;  the 
carnage  extended  from  the  fide  of  the  city  by  which 


*  E««;/yv  ejAap'ovlo,  ewSyy  taQuilo.  Xenophon, 
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the  viftor  had  entered,  to  the  oppofite  gate,  and  from 
thence  to  a  foreft  in  the  country,  where  the  enemy  in 
vain  fought  an  afylum. 

The  ruin  of  Kazan  freed  Ruffia  from  a  formidable 
enemy,  and  for  ever  annihilated  the  power  of  the  great 
lords.  Iwan  was  fo  fenfible  of  it,  that  he  faid  to  them 
the  day  after,  “  God  hath  at  length  made  me  ftrong 
“  againft  you.” 

Mr.  L.  next  proceeds  to  the  wars  with  Poland  and 
Sweden  ;  in  the  latter  of  which  Iwan  beat  the  armies  of 
Guftavus  Adolphus. 

Iwan  pretended  to  abdicate,  and  retired,  like  Tibe¬ 
rius,  to  a  houfe  marked  with  blood  and  debauch.  He 
came  out  of  it  to  take  a  dreadful  vengeance  on  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Novrogod  and  Mofcow,  who  had  rebelled 
againft  him.  Upon  his  entering  the  former  city,  he 
ordered  high- mafs  to  be  fung  at  Sancfta  Sophia;  the 
archbifhop,  bearing  the  crofs,  came  out  to  meet  him  ; 
“  Traitor,”  exclaimed  hey  as  foon  as  he  faw  the  prelate, 
“  it  is  not  the  crofs  which  thou  art  carrying,  but  im~ 
“  pious  arms  which  thou  haft  dared  to  wield  againft  the 
“  authority  of  thy  rightful  fovereign  ;  thou  art  in  a 
cc  confpiracy  with  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  to  deliver 
“  it  into  the  hands  of  Sigifmond,  my  enemy.  Thou 
<f  haft  the  infolence  to  ftyle  thyfelf  the  Ihepherd,  fthe 
*c  diredlor  of  this  people  ;  but  thou  art,  in  fach,  a  wolf, 
a  highwayman,  and  a  murthererf 3 
He  went  to  mafs,  and,  after  mafs,  he  went  to  dinner 
at  the  archiepifcopal  palace;  in  the  middle  of  the  meal, 
he  ordered  the  archbifhop  to  be  arrefted,  end  let  loofe 
the  minifters  of  his  vengeance  on  the  town. 

If  the  accounts  of  contemporary  hiftorians  are  to  be 
credited,  himfelf  and  fon,  mounted  upon  a  couple  of 
ftrong  horfes,  and  armed  with  javelins,  with  which  they 
pierced  the  hearts  of  their  rebellious  fubjedls,  began 
the  execution.  When  they  were  tired,  the  guards  did 
the  reft.  The  ice  of  the  Ofikhof  was  ordered  to  be 
broke,  and  hundreds  perifhed  in  the  waves.  Not  a 
day  palled  but  live  or  fix  hundred  buffered  in  fome 
other  manner.  The  man  who  had  been  fpared  for  a 
Vo l.  I.  Bb  time. 
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time,  expelled  when  his  turn  fhould  come.  At  lengthy 
after  five  weeks  of  (laughter,  the  Tzar  declared,  that 
he  was  diffidently  revenged.  He  permitted  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  inhabitants  of  Novrogod  to  live,  and  recom¬ 
mended  himfelf  to  their  prayers;  but  the  city  never  re¬ 
covered  its  fplendor.  This  ancient  capital  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  the  name  of  which  no  Ruffian  hears  even  now  but 
with  veneration,  is  only  a  village.  Novrogod  is,  in 
£a<fi,  no  more.  Perhaps  indeed,  at  the  time  of  its 
foundation,  the  waters  had  not  yet  left  the  ground  on 
which  Peterfburg  now  (lands,  and  what  is  now  the  im¬ 
perial  palace,  might  then  be  a  boat-houfe. 

Paffimque  armenta  videres 

Romanoque  foro,  et  lautis  mugire  carinis ; 

Ec reel  o&t  Yj  [JMP  ojocv  KO'i1  qXwXij  I A  log  Igrj  ; 

Dii  meliora  pii ! 

The  turn  of  Mofcow  was  the  next.  Eighty  gallowfes 
were  erected  in  the  market-place;  near  them  were  to  be 
feen  all  the  inilruments  of  torture  that  human  malice 
can  devife.  The  principal  officers  of  the  crown  were 
the  chief  executioners.  An  ancient  fecretary  of  (late 
was  the  firfh  vi&im,  a  lord  of  the  treafury  came  next, 
and  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  colonel  of  the  guard  and 
the  mailer  of  the  horfe.  After  removing  the  dead 
bodies,  and  walking  the  blood,  the  guards  fet  two  hun¬ 
dred  prifoners  in  a  row  .before  the  prince;  as  many 
courtiers  drew  their  fabres,  and  cut  off  their  heads, 
am  id  ft  the  applaufe  and  frantic  cries  of  furrouuding 
multitudes. 

The  Tzar  himfelf  pierces  a  venerable  old  man,  who  is 
brought  next  ;  after  having  done  this,  be  walks  in  the 
midft  of  his  viftims  with  horrid  fatisfa£lion,  examines 
the  faces  of  thofe  who  had  fallen,  and  cuts  the  head  of 
the  treafurer  in  two,  committing  infults  at  the  fame 
time  againft  the  dead  body.  From  the  gallows,  he  goe$ 
to  the  houfes  of  the  llain,  orders  their  wives  to  be  put 
to  different  tortures  in  his  prefence,  and  forces  them  to 
bifcover  the  treafures  of  their  huibands.  Three  days 
after  the  bloody  fcene  is  renewed  -afrefh,  and  the  bones 

of 
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* 

of  the  dead  bodies  (left  to  putrify  on  the  fpot)  carried 
about  the  city  by  the  dogs  *.  Eight  hundred  women 
were  drowned. 

The  third  volume  begins  with  an  account  of  the  conquefT 
of  Siberia,  which  took  place  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
the  Tzar  Ivan.  The  riches  of  this  country  were  fir  ft  difco- 
vered  by  an  obfcure  individual,  named  Anaka  Strogonof, 
who  was  fettled  in  the  government  of  Archangel,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Vytchegda,  a  river  which  falls  into  the 
Dwina,  where  he  had  a  manufactory  of  fait.  This  man, 
having  been  frequently  (truck  with  the  drefs  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  fome  ftrangers  who  ufed  to  trade  with  him  and 
bring  him  rich  furs,  took  it  in  his  head  to  fend  trufty 
meffengers  home  with  them,  to  obferve  the  country  they 
came  from.  Thefe  men  went  as  far  as  Ob.  The  report 
they  brought  was  fo  favourable,  that  Anaka  loon 
entered  into  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  Siberi¬ 
ans,  which  continued  for  fourteen  years  without  its  be- 
in^  known  at  Mofcow.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  Anaka, 
who  was  afraid  of  the  confequences  of  this  concealment, 
thought  proper  to  make  the  difeovery  himfelf.  The 
Tzar  immediately  fent  an  army,  and  in  1556  we  find  ledi- 
guer,  the  Chan  of  Siberia,  paying  him  tribute,  but  the 
conquefl  of  the  country  was  not  compleated  until  1593* 
It  was  then  brought  about  chiefly  by  the  valour  of  a  cof- 
ack,  named  Yermack,  whofe  various  adventures  M. 
L’Evefque  relates  at  large.  This  man  died  in  jumping 
from  the  fhore  into  a  boat,  after  having  given  proofs  of 
every  military  virtue. 

The  year  1553  was  remarkable  for  the  fir  ft  eftabiifh- 
ment  of  the  trade  between  Ruflia  and  England.  An 
Englifh  veffel  having  entered  the  Dwina,  had  anchored 
near  a  fmall  monaftery  called  St.  Nicholas,  which  flood 
near  the  place  where  Archangel,  which  owes  its  founda- 

*  *  See  the  fplendid  defeription  of  Athallck’s  dream  (which  no  one  has 

beat,  or  will  beat)  ending  wish 

Que  ties  lambeaux  hideux 
Que  des  chiens  devorans  fe  difputent  entr'eux. 

And  mark  (if  you  heel  imitative  poetry  in  Homer  or  Virgil)  the  energy 
of  the  elifion  entr’eux. 
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tion  to  this  commerce,  was  afterwards  built.  The  paf- 
fengers  were  conducted  to  Mofcow,  where  they  were  well 
received  by  the  Tzar.  The  following  year  two  Englifh 
veffels,  which  had  failed  too  late,  came  and  were  locked 
in  the  ice,  where  the  whole  crew  perifhed  before  they, 
could  receive  affiitance.  The  Ruffians  however  took  a 
fair  account  of  the  lading,  and  accounted  for  it  with  the 
proprietors. 

It  was  not  without  much  jealoufy  that  Guftavus  Adol¬ 
phus  beheld  this  new  fource  of  wealth  ready  to  pour  in 
upon  his  natural  enemies.  He  wrote  to  the  King  of 
Denmark  to  (top  the  paffage  *,  he  remonftrated  with  our 
Elizabeth,  who  replied  that  fhe  could  not  hinder  her  fub- 
jedts  from  failing  to  whatever  part  they  thought  their  in- 
tetefl  called  them  ;  but  fhe  would  take  care  to  prevent 
their  furnifhing  his  enemies  with  arms. 

In  1558,  Ivan  Vaffialavich  opened  the  port  of  Narva 
to  all  foreigners,  whether  French,  Englifh,  and  Dutch. 
Ships  repaired  in  great  number. 

In  this  part,  M.  L’Evefque  gives  an  amuGng  date  of 
the  Ruffian  arts  and  commerce  at  this  period  ;  but  it  is 
impoffible  to  follow  him  through  it,  nor  indeed  is  it  very 
heceffary.  For  though  it  is  important  to  know  as  much 
as  we  can  of  thefe  minutiae  in  the  hiftory  of  our  own 
country,  where  they  are  intimately  connected  with  our 
laws,  religion,  and  manners,  it  isfufficient  if  inthehiftory 
of  foreign  nations  we  are  acquainted  with  the  facts  which 
have  diftinguifhed  the  fpecies,  and  the  great  revolutions, 
which,  like  the  Lifbon  earthquake,  cannot  have  taken 
place  without  the  (hock’s  having  been  felt  in  otherplaces. 
All  the  impreffions  which  the  little  details  of  commerce 
generally-  leave  upon  the  mind,  are,  that  one  people  had 
what  the  other  people  wanted,  and  that  they  were  wife 
enough  to  make  exchanges  with  each  other.  We  may 
however  obierve,  that  the  Ruffians  were  famous  long  be¬ 
fore  this  period,  tor  their  art  of  preparing  fait  and  tan¬ 
ning  leather. 

Ivan  is  reprefented  as  a  prince  who  was  learned  him- 
felt;  and  an  encourager  of  learning  in  others  *,  that  is, 
he  had  read  the  bible,  and  wifhed  to  make  his  country.- 
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men  acquainted  with  the  treafure  it  contains.'  For  this 
purpofe  having  enquired  into  the  nature  of  the  art  of 
printing,  he  eitablifhed  the  fir  ft  prefs  that  was  fet  up  at 
Mofcow.  A  Deacon  was  the  firft  printer,  and  the  firft  work 
that  he  engaged  in  was  an  edition  of  the  Adts  and  Epif- 
tles.  It  went  to  prefs  in  April  1 56  3,  and  was  not  finiffied 
till  the  year  after.  At  this  time  there  were  but  three 
monks  in  the  whole  empire  who  underftood  Latin,  and 
not  one  who  underftood  Greek.  This  laft  was  a  great 
ffiame,  in  a  people  who  profefled  to  follow  the  Greek  ri¬ 
tual  ;  but  they  made  up  for  their  ignorance  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  by  their  profound  contempt  and  abhorrence  of  all 
thole  who  did  not  adopt  the  fervice.  The  greateft  impre¬ 
cation  which  a  Ruffian  could  utter  again  ft  his  enemy, 
was  to  wifh  him  to  die  in  the  communion  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  There  was  ajar  of  water  always  Handing  in 
the  room,  in  which  the  Tzar  gave  audience  to  foreign 
ambaffadors,  in  which  as  foon  as  they  were  gone,  he 
wafhed  away  the  contagion  which  he  was  fuppofed  to 
have  contracted  by  giving  them  his  hand,  as  was  cuf- 
tomary. 

Ivan,  however,  was  a  friend  to  toleration,  and  only 
laughed  at  Poffievin  thejefuic,  who  had  the  impudence  to 
afk  him,  in  the  pope’s  name,  to  drive  away  fome  Lu¬ 
therans  who  had  opened  a  church  at  Mofcow.  In  his 
reign  the  cuftom  began  of  faying  God  knows  it  and  the 
\ Tzar — a  cuftom  which  prevails  at  this  day,  when  any 
body  fpeaks  of  a  thing  which  is  very  fecret. 

Notwithftanding,  however,  his  love  of  the  arts,  his 
toleration,  and  what  he  did  in  other  refpedls,  to  civilize 
his  people,  Ivan  was  no  better  than  a  tyrant — not  only  to  * 
tfeoie  who  had  provoked  him  by  great  rebellions,  but  in 
time  of  profound  peace.  A  man  who  had  refufed  to 
drink  with  him,  he  ordered  to  be  executed  in  prifon,  and 
put  to  death  his  child  with  his  own  hands.  It  was  a  cuf¬ 
tom  with  him  to  call  the  people  together,  and  let  loofe 
bears  upon  them,  whilft  he  and  his  Ion  flood  laughing  at 
the  miichiefs  which  the  creatures  did  to  helplefs  women 
and  children.  At  ofher  times  he  would  drefs  men  up 
in  bear  fkins,  and  (et  Englifti  bull  clogs  at  them.  He 

once 
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once  poured  a  plate  of  hot  boiling  cabbage  down  the 
neck  of  a  courtier  who  had  ventured  to  take  fome  liber¬ 
ties  with  him  as  they  fat  at  flipper.  When  he  met  wo¬ 
men  in  the  dreets,  he  would  frequently  afk  them,  where 
they  came  from,  where  they  were  going  to,  and  who  were 
their  husbands.  If  he  was  not  pleafed  with  their  an- 
fwers,  or  if  they  belonged  to  men  he  did  not  like,  he  ufed 
to  order  them  to  be  dripped  dark  naked,  tye  their  drifts 
round  their  necks,  and  make  them  dand  in  this  pofture 
‘rid  the  whole  court  had  gone  by.  One  woman  who  had 
done  fomething  to  difoblige  him,  he  ordered  to  be  hung 
at  her  own  door,  fo  low  that  her  husband  could  not  go  in 
and  out  without  {looping.  Another  was  hanged  up  in 
the  fpot  where  die  ufed  to  dine  with  her  husband,  and 
the  poor  man  (who  in  this  cafe  happened  to  be  the  cuU 
prit)  was  compelled  to  fit  at  his  meals  with  the  corpfe. 
But  thefe  are  trifling  cruelties.  A  Boyar  was  accufed  of 
fecret  intentions  to  confpire  againd  him  :  He  ordered 
him  to  be  fent  for  to  court,  received  him  with  great  ap¬ 
pearances  of  refpecl,  put  a  royal  robe  on  his  {boulders, 
and  a  diadem  on  his  head,  then  fet  him  upon  his  own 
throne,  and  did  him  homage,  ordering  the  whole  court  to 
do  the  like  *,  after  which  he  faid  to  him  :  ‘Health  and  long 

*  life  to  our  mod  noble  Tzar !  thou  had:  obtained  all  that 

*  was  the  obje£l  of  thy  defires  :  it  was  thy  wifh  to  fit  in 
4  my  feat,  and  I  have  fet  thee  in  it  my  fell.  But  as  it  was 
‘  in  my  power  to  raife  thee  to  the  throne,  it  is  in  my 
€  power  to  drag  thee  from  it.  It  is  in  my  power,  and  it 
4  is  in  my  will’— — Fie  faid— and  dabbed  him  dead. 

Three  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kolomna  per  idl¬ 
ed  with  their  mader ;  all  his  flaves  were  immediate!? 
drowned,  or  otherwife  put  to  death.'  The  principal  men 
of  the  city  were  {hut  up  together  in  a  houfe,  which  was 
Flown  up  with  gunpowder  *,  their  wives  and  daughters 
were  put  to  the  fword,  after  having  been  diflionoured  ; 
the  other  women  were  dript  dark  naked  and  turned  into 
a  wood,  in  which  there  were  men  whole  huflnefs  it  was  to 
hunt  them  up  and  down  like  wild  beads.  All  the  ci¬ 
ties,  and  all  the  villages,  belonging  to  the  principal  re¬ 
bels,  were  burnt. 

4 
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I  cannot  go  on  without  flopping  to  obferve,  what  a 
linking  contrail  there  is  between  this  wretched  hiftory 
(wretched,  I  mean,  for  the  materials,  not  the  execu¬ 
tion)  and  that  of  Switzerland.  The  one  exhibits  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  much  bravery  and  a  free-born  fpirit  can  do 
to  elevate  a  people  ;  the  other  feems  an  inftance  of  what 
depravation  and  abje£inefs  can  make  them  fuffer.  When 
you  read  of  the  Swifs  (though  the  author  feems  to  have 
fpoiled  fine  fafts  by  too  much  ornament)  you  think  you, 
are  reading  of  more  than  men,  at  leaft  you  feel  a  perlua- 
fion  that  all  the  fine  exertions  recorded  by  the  Greek 
hiftorians  are  not  fables. — When  you  read  of  the  Ruffi¬ 
ans,  you  blufh  for  human  nature  ;  you  are  almoft: 
tempted  to  believe  that  God  .Almighty  has  made  fpecific 
differences  between  the  capacities  of  man  and  man,  and 
that  there  are  bounds  of  knowledge  and  happinefs,  which 
he  has  forbidden  fame  of  them  to  pafs. 

Andyet whatftiall  we  fay?  This  people, who  fuffered  fo 
much  and  fo  long,  were  not  without  their  wife  inflitutes 
and  cuftoms,  which  would  have  done  honour  to  more 
polifhed  nations.  Thefe  words  were  inferted  in  all  their 
civil  contrails  :  “  If  either  of  us  do  not  keep  his  word, 
may  fhame  be  his  portion  !” 

The  greateft  mark  of  confidence  and  favour  which  a 
Ruffian  could  ffiew  a  ftranger,  was,  to  let  him  fee  his 
wife.  The  man  fo  diftinguiffied  might  give  his  hoftefs 
one  kifs  on  the  mouth,  but  from  that  inftant  he  was  net 
to  touch  her  ;  and  he  was  to  keep  his  hand  clofe  by  his 
fide.  Yet  the  women  were  (laves ;  they  were  beat  moft 
cruelly  ;  were  feldom  or  ever  fuffered  to  ftir  out  of  doors*, 
and  if  one  of  them,  provoked  by  his  cruelties,  murdered 
her  husband,  ffie  was  buried  alive,  with  half  her  body 
in  the  ground,  whilft  the  murderer  of  his  wife  fuffered 
little  or  no  punifhment.  A  man  might  fell  his  child  to 
(laver.y  four  times,  but  no  more. 

All  the  men  of  the  city  ufed  to  afiemble  in  the  mar- 
ket-place  about  noon,  to  deliberate  about  their  common 
affairs,  and  to  attend  the  courts  of  juftice,  which  ufed  to 

be 
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be  held  there.  From  thefe  meetings  it  was  infamous  for 
young  people  to  be  ablent.  If  they  failed  for  feveral 
days  together,  they  were  publicly  reprimanded  for  it  by 
their  elders. 

Though  the  Ruffians  are  commonly  thought  to  have 
had  no  fentiments  of  honour,  the  man  who  injured  that 
of  another,  was  condemned  to  pay  him  a  fum  equal  to 
to  that  of  the  place  the  offender  held  at  court  ;  befides 
whicn  he  was  to  fuffer  the  Knout,  or  baffinado,  when  the 
offence  was  very  great.  The  honour  of  a  woman  had 
double  the  value  of  that  of  a  man  fet  upon  it. 

There  were  no  diffindfions  between  duelling  and  mur¬ 
der  ;  and  ffrangers  who  difobeyed  the  laws  in  being 
againft  the  former,  paid  the  penalty.  In  the  fixteenth 
century,  the  merchants  made  a  conffituent  part  of  the 
conftitution,  and  had  privileges  which  they  loft  after¬ 
wards. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that 
what  moil  diftinguiftied  the  Ruffians  of  thofe  days  was  their 
military  talents,  and  amongft  thefe  fuch  as  depend  rnoftly 
upon  the  character  of  the  man  ;  they- were  fober,  patient* 
extremely  hardy,  fo  as  to  do  with  little  or  no  baggage  ; 
and,  above  all,  inured  to  obedieuce  :  Whoever  received 
an  order  to  join  the  army,  was  obliged,  let  his  rank 
be  what  it  would,  to  leave  his  table,  or  his  bed,  if 
he  happened  to  be  at  them,  take  up  his  arms,  and  fet  out 
on  the  inftant.  Their  firft  onfet  was  furious,  but  they 
could  not  hold  it.  M.  I/Evefque,  with  more  wit  than 
becomes  the  dignity  of  hiftory,  fays,  they  always  feemed 
to  fay  to  their  enemies.  Run  away,  or  we  will.  They 
had  little  infantry,  and  knew  not  how  to  carry  on  a 
liege.  Their  ufual  method  was  to  endeavour  to  fee 
the  enemy’s  outworks  on  fire,  or  to  ftarve  them  out  by 
famine. 

M.  L’Evefque,  however,  very  fenfibly  obferves,  that, 
notwithanding  this  ignorance,  which  was  owing  to  par¬ 
ticular  circumftances,  the  Ruffians  have  at  all  times  de- 
ferved  a  great  name  in  arms.  When  they  had  to  do  with 
only  Livonians,  they  knew  as  much  as  their  enemies, 

and 
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&nd  were  often  conquerors.  Charles  XII.  foon  taught 
them  to  beat  him,  and  in  the  lad;  war  they  put  Prufiian 
armies  to  the  rout,  and  entered  Berlin  in  triumph.  It  is 
not  indeed  a  difficult  matter,  concludes  the  author,  td 
learn  to  face  death  in  the  fight  of  many  witnOffes.  There 
is  no  nation  but  what  at  iome  period  of  its  hi  dory 
has  been  brave  ;  it  is  only  when  it  is  grown  effeminate 
by  profpenty,  that  it  ceales  to  be  fo. 

The  next  number  (which  will  conclude  this  abridg¬ 
ment)  will  contain  an  abdraff:  of  the  life  of  the  Tzar 
Peter,  which  f  as  many  intereding  particulars  in  it,  not 
hitherto  known. 


Art..  VI,  Adela  and  Theodore,  or  Letters  on  Education; 

3  vols.  ?>vo.  by  Madame  Genlis,  author  of  the  Theatre 
d’Education,  or  Comedies  written  for  the  fpecial  pur - 
pofe  of  forming  the  minds  of  young  people,  in  4  vols*  8  vo, 

t 

IF  this  excellent  novel,  which  I  am  not  afraid  to  pro¬ 
nounce  one  of  the  very  fir  ft,  as  well  on  account  of 
the  importance  of  the  fubjeff,  as  its  moral  tendency 
throughout,  is  not  liked  in  France  (which  however  I 
think  hardly  poffible,  though  I  have  heard  it),  I  cannot 
help  feeling  iome  degree  of  exultation  upon  it;  for,  as 
I  am  fare  that  it  will  be  very  rriuch  liked  here,  k  will  be 
afrefh  confirmation  tome  of  that  fuperiority,  in  matters 
of  tafte,  over  our  neighbours  collectively  conffdered,  which 
we  mud  ever  retain  as  long  as  our  education  is  began 
by  ancient  learning. 

Madam  Genlis ’s  intention,  in  the  work  before  us,  has 
been  to  give  a  complete  ccurfe  of  Education,  adapted 
to  the  three  different  conditions,  of  princes,  people  of 
high  rank,  and  common  individuals.  In  my  opinion  d-e 
has  fucceeded  extremely  well ;  for  though  a  romance* 
(however  full  of  incidents  that  have  really  happened  it 
may  be)  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  the  authority  of 
matter  of  faff,  till  the  fyflcm  recommended  in  it  has  been 
tried,  I  fee  nothing  in  that  of  Madam  Genlis  which 
Von.  I-  C  c  fee  ms 
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feems  ImpracHcable,  or  unlikely  to  be  obtained  upon  her 
Principles.  Her  foundations  are  laid  in  religion,  nature,- 
and  reafon ;  her  fable  (though  confiding  of  many  parts, 
connected  for  the  production  of  one  event)  is  fimple  upon 
the  whole  ;  her  characters  are  natural,  and  fuch  as  one 
every  day  meets  with  in  the  country  for  which  floe  wrote; 
befides,  the  intereft  is  conftantly  kept  alive,  and  you 
have  fentiment  and  wit  in  their  proper  places,  without 
either  exaggeration  of  the  one,  or  affeflation  of  the 
other. 

I  (hall  now  endeavour  to  vindicate  this  account  of  my 
own  feelings,  by  giving  a  fhort  hi  dory  of  the  fable,  and 
a  few  extracts  from  the  work.  If  thefe  lad  are  approved, 

I  may  continue  them  for  fome  months  to  come;  and  at  a 
future  period,  when  the  work  is  diffidently  known,  fay 
fomething  of  the  defects. 

A  man  and  woman  of  rank,  worthy  people,  and 
every  way  fitted  for  the  talk,  determine  to  dedicate  their 
lives  to  the  happinefs  of  their  children.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  they  retire  with  their  boy,  then  feven,  and  tfheir 
girl  fix,  to  a  country  houfe  two  hundred  miles  didant 
from  Paris.  There  they  fpend  four  years  in  indilling 
the  fir  ft  principles  of  virtue  and  knowledge  into-  the 
minds  of  the  young  people.  They  then  pafs  a  winter 
in  Paris,  go  to  Italy  with  the  children,  return  again  to 
Paris,  and  after  the  fon  has  made  a  campaign,  the 
daughter  been  introduced  to  the  world,  and  both 
have  gone  through,  what  the  author  calls  a  courfe 
of  experimental  virtue  (that  is,  have  been  expofed  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  their  parents,  to  the  common  temp¬ 
tation  which  try  every  man  at  his  entrance  into  life)  they 
are  finally  married,  to  the  young  people  forwhom,  with¬ 
out  acquainting  them  with  it  too  early  (for  fear  of  in¬ 
difference,  or  an  improper  degree  of  paffion)  they  had 
ever  been  intended. 

Whilft  the  Baron  D’almaki  is  laying  thefe  foundations 
for  the  happinefs  of  his  own  children,  he  correfponds 
with  two  friends  ;  one  of  them  the  governor  of  a  young 
prince,  who  acquaints  him  with  all  the  events  which 

happen 
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happen  in  that  courfe  of  education  ;  the  other,  the 
grand-father  of  the  young  man  whom  he  intends  for  his 
daughter,  and  who,  for  want  of  fuch  early  good  exam¬ 
ple,  runs  into  fome  errors,  though  none  of  fufficient  mag¬ 
nitude  to  affect  his  charaffer  as  a  member  of  foolery. 

The  baronefs  on  her  part  is  engaged  in  correfpcn- 
dence  and  intercourfe  with  various  perfons  of  different 
charaffer?,  and  in  different  fituations,  who  behaving  fome 
better  and  fome  worfe,  according  as  the  fir  ft  feeds  of 


their  education  had  been  well  or  ill  fowed,  contribute 
to  illuftrate  the  main  moral  of  the  fable.  This  is,  frit, 
that  if  you  wifh  to  have  characters  as  perfeff  as  the  mi- 
ferable  condition  of  human  nature  is  capable  of  being 
made,  you  mull  be  worthy  yotirfelves,  and  willing  to 
be  at  the  pains  of  making  them  fo.  Secondly,  that  a 
proper  education  in  every  inftance,  will  make  a  character 
almoft  faultlefs;  and  finally,  that  (principles  of  piety  prc- 
fuppofed)  early  felf-command,  and  the  fcrupulous  habit 
of  abiding  by  our  engagements,  are  the  mod.  likely  aud 
almoff  fure  means  to  fit  a  man  for  affing  in  every  flation 
in  which  he  may  be  placed,  without  petulance,  withoi  t 
precipitation,  and*(as  far  as  may  or  ought  to  be)  without 


paffion. 

This  is  the  outline  of  the  flory.  There  are  two  very 
fine  epifodes,  founded,  as  we  are  affured,  upon  real  faffs ; 
the  purport  of  them  is  to  fhew  the  great  things  which  re¬ 
ligion  is  capable  of  effcffing,  and  the  great  confolation  it 
affords  under  circumffances  in  which  nothing  elfe  can 
fupport  man.  The  one  is  the  account  of  a  gentleman  of 
Normandy,  who,  on  the  fudden  lofs  of  a  favourite  Child, 
turns  his  country  houfe  into  a  large  hofpital,  and  the 
cftate  round  about  it  into  various  receptacles  for  honed 
induffry,  over  which  he  prefides  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  without  any  other  employment  or  pleafurc.  This 
is  matter  of  fad:,  and  happened  in  Normandy.  The 
oilier  epifode  contains  the  dory  of  an  Italian  dutcheh, 
who  was  confined  nine  years  under  ground,  (w’n  re 
Ihe  never  faw  day-light,  nor  heard  the  found  of  hu¬ 
man  voice)  by  a  jealous  hufband,  who  gave  out  fl>e 
was  dead.  The  main  circumffances  of  this  are  likewife 
true,  and  nothing  added  but  a  few  romantic  incidents. 


C  c  2 


which, 
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which,  to  fay  the  truth,  rather  fpoil  the  (lory  than 
adorn  it.  Such  is  the  outline  of  this  novel.  I  hope 
that,  having  thus  explained  it,  l  may  proceed  to  make 
fome  extracts,  to  {hew  the  manner  in  which  it  is  con- 
drifted,  without  being  at  any  previous  trouble  to  ex- 
plain  the  characters. 

A  •  -  -• 


Way  of  giving  fortitude  to  children  of  twelve  years  old . 


Mon.  and  Mad.  D’Almain,  Adela  their  daughter, 
and  Theodore  their  fon,  were  going  from  Antibes  to 
Genoa  in  a  felucca  ;  they  were  extremely  lick,  and,  as 
is  cciffomary,  were  laying  on  feather-beds  in  the  boats — - 
This  is  unmanly,  cried  M.  D’Almain  to  his  fon  ;  it  does 
not  become  a  man  to  be  fo  delicate,  and  one  may  as 
well  be  fick  fitting  as  lying  down.  Theodore  imme¬ 
diately  got  up,  his  mother  did  the  fame,  declaring 
that  courage  was  as  ufeful  a  qualification  to  a  woman 
as  to  a  man,  and  that  if  it  was  not,  flilj,  if  it  was  a 
/virtue,  it  was  indecent  for  any  human  being  to  be 
deftitute  of  it.  Adela,  who  Was  very  fick  indeed, 
dragged  herfelf  to  the  fide  of  her  mother :  this 
piqued  Theodore,  who,  not  willing  to  be  out-done  in 
courage  by  women,  began  to  talk  upon  indifferent  fub- 
j eels,  though  not  without  a  few  interruptions.  M. 
D’Almain  feemed  to  triumph,  and  one  could  read  in  his 
eyes  that  no  woman  was  capable  of  as  much.  Mad. 
l)'Almain  whifpered  Adela,  {hall  we  {hew  your 
father  that  you  are  as  brave  as  Theodore  *,  let  us 
begin  a  duet :  they  began,  and  fung  it  through,  a 
1  tele  out  of  tune  to  be  fore,  but  extremely  loud,  and 
with  an  air  of  perfect  fatisfaftion.  When  the  fongs 
were  over,  M.D’Almain  ffepped  forward,  and,  embracing 
his  daughter,  Per fevere,  faid  he,  my  children,  in  this 
laudable  defire  of  excelling  to  the  laft  moment  of 
your  lives*,  it  is  impoffible  that  an  emulation  fo  con¬ 
ducted  fiiould  ever  make  you  rivals  ;  for,  by  rendering; 
each  of  you  perfeft,  it  makes  you  more  worthy  of  your 
mother's  and  my  affedlion,  and  of  the  tendernefs  which 
you  feel  for  cne  another.  When  his  father  had  done 
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fpeaking,  Theodore  knelt  down  to  his  mother  ;  he  took 
one  of  his  lifter’s  hands,  and  joining  it  with  one  of  hers5 
killed  it  with  that  air  of  open  fenfibility  which  makes  his 
every  motion  fo  engaging. 

The  cure  of  pertnefs  and  mockery  of  others . 

Adeia  and  her  mother  went  to  an  affembly  at  Genoa, 
galled  the  Veilla  del le  Quarante.  As  foon  as  they  got 
home,  Adeia  gave  her  governefs  a  very  droll  and  ridi¬ 
culous  account  of  thedrefs  of  the  Genoefe  ladies- — You 
had  a  better  opinion,  faid  the  mother,  ihrugging  up  her 
fhoulders  with  an  air  of  piteous  contempt,  furely, 
Bridget,  you  had  a  better  opinion  both  of  Adela’s  un- 
derdanding  and  of  her  heart. 

VV  hj^  mama,  do  not  you  think  the  Genoefe  ladies  very 
ridiculous  ? — I  fliould  think  them  much  more  ridiculous 
if  they  were  to  drefs  like  the  ladies  of  Paris  or  Verfailles  ; 
for  it  would  indeed  be  very  trifling,  and  very  abfurd,  if 
there  was  a  general  uniformity  about  matters  of  fo  little 
confequence  as  drefs.  This  put  an  end  to  the  conver¬ 
sion  for  that  night.  The  next  day  the  mother  and 
daughter  went  into  a  print-fhop  in  their  morning  walks ; 
-—Pray,  ladies,  fays  the  man,  after  they  had  looked  over 
fome  other  drawings,  have  you  feen  the  Bambolina 
Iranchefe,  or  little  French  Doll?  What  is  that,  cried 
Adeia  ?  Oh,  a  coloured  drawing,  which  a  young  painter 
uruck  off  1  ait  night  at  the  Veilla  del  le  Quarante — Ah! 
who  is  it  intended  for,  cried  Adeia? — Why  you  muff 
know,  that  there  are  two  Frenchwomen  juft  come  to 
Genoa,  mother  and  daughter ;  the  motner'is  like  other 
women,  but  the  daughter  is  the  mod  out  of  the  way 
little  figure,  and  dees  make  the  very  bed  caricature— 
here,  John,  why  don’t  you  bring  the  ladies  the  drawing  l 
they  are  all  gone,  cried  John,  except  this  one.— 
Look  ye  there,  cries  the  merchant,  the  painter  has 
not  Jod  his  time  ;  he  dafhed  thirty  of  them  off  in  the 
night  with  the  affidance  of  a  few  friends,  and  there  is 
but  one  left;  look,  ladies,  is  it  not  very  droll: — Adeia, 
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her  eyes  upon  the  drawing,  and  turned  afide  her  head 
with  a  fmile  of  indignation — It  is  a  very  excellent  figure. 
Indeed,  cried  the  merchant— look  at  that  immenfe 
chignon  behind,  thofe  monilrous  curls  which  fall  upon 
the  bread,  and  cover  all  the  neck,  the  bafket  of  flowers 
on  the  head — Oh,  it  is  very  good,  it  is  very  good,  indeed 
—Pray  is  it  like  ? — As  to  that,  the  painterdidnot  concern 
him  much  about  the  likenefs,  however  there  were  two  la¬ 
dies  here  this  morning,  who  knew  it  immediately. — Pray 
did  they  fay  the  little  woman  was  handfome?— Well  enough, 
they  faid,  if  (he  did  not  makefo  flrange  a  figure  of  her- 
felf — Madam  D’Almain  bought  the  bambolina,  and  away 
they  both  went.  When  they  were  got  home — Well,  fays 
the  baronefs,  my  dear  Adela,  what  do  you  think  of  this 
adventure  ? — Why,  I  think  that  before  we  laugh  at 
tribes  in  others,  we  ought  to  be  very  fure  others  will 
not  find  trifles  to  laugh  at  in  us.  I  was  very  filly  when 
1  laughed  at  the  Genoefe  ladies;  but  they  are  as  filly, 
aud  indeed  much  lefs  excufable,  for  they  are  more  than 
thirteen  years  old. — -You  may  be  allured  that  many  of 
them  had  fenfe  enough  not  to  laugh  at  a  French  girl, 
becaufe  Ihe  was  not  drefied  like  a  Genoefe — but  my 
dear  mother,  you  have  bought  that  nafly  drawing ; 
pray  what  do  you  mean  to  do  with  it? — Do  with  it  what 
you  pleafe. — It  is  only  fit  to  burn. — It  is  a  pleafant  little 
figure,  belides,  it  is  very  like  you. — Oh,  dear  mother, 
I  hope  I  have  not  fuch  a  nofe  ? — Why,  to  be  fure,  the 
painter  has  not  flattered  you,  but  flill  it  is  like  ;  thus  it 
is  my  dear  we  are  painted  by  people  who  do  not  love  us; 
they  make  us  uglier  than  we  are,  but  always  take 
care  to  leave  feveral  features  by  which  we  may  be 
known;  but  let  us  talk  of  the  caricature;  why  would 
you  burn  it  ?  don’t  you  know  that  the  belt  way  of  dis¬ 
concerting  an  attack  of  this  kind,  is  to  appear  neither 
blocked  nor  troubled  at  it  ;  if  indeed  malignity  had  en¬ 
deavoured  to  blacken  your  character  in  the  eyes  cf  the 
world,  if  it  had  reported  a  di (graceful  falfhood  of  you, 
you  would  have  been  in  the  right  to  have  been  hurt  at 
it ;  but  this  piece  of  pleafantry,  far  from  attacking  your 

character, 
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chara&er,  will  contribute  to  raife  it,'  if  you  have  the 
good  fenfe  to  be  the  fir  ft  to  laugh  at  it  *,  people  will 
then  fee,  that  you  are  proof  againft  the  little  vexations 
of  a  filly  vanity,  and  that  you  fet  no  value  upon  things 
that  are  below  the  attention  of  a  rational  being. — 
Dear  mother,  it  is  the  very  thing  I  will  do. — Your 
refolution  delights  me  ;  it  is  a  proof  that  you  really 
are  a  girl  of  underdanding. — Yes,  mama,  there  is  an 
end  of  it;  I  never  will  trouble  my  head  about  any 
attack,  which  is  not  made  on  my  character,  let  it 
be  ever  fo  ill-natured. — Ill-natured  !  you  fd ill  think 
then  that  this  was  a  very  ill-natured  bufinefs. — Why, 
to  be  fure,  as  it  gave  me  pain.— There  is  fomething 
in  that,  to  be  fure  ;  kill,  however,  what  you  call  ill- 
nature,  becaufe  you  are  the  objeft  of  it,  it  is  in  truth 
in  faff  a  very  pardonable  piece  of  humour,  much  more 
pardonable  than  was  your  putting  a  woman’s  cap  upon 
the  bud  of  the  Emperor  Vefpafian,  and  writing  under  it, 
u  This  is  Mrs.  Bridget  Vefpafian,  my  governefs” — for 
there  you  fee  the  ridicule  was  intended  for  the  figure ; 
here  nothing  is  attacked  but  die  drefs. — Oh  my  fweet 
mother,  what  old  dories  you  bring  up! — If  it  had  mended 
you,  I  fhould  never  have  fpoke  of  it  •,  it  did  indeed  teadi 
you  not  to  wound  your  friends,  but  it  has  not  cured  von 
of  making  other  people  ridiculous. — I  proteft  I  never 
will  fall  into  that  error  again,  or  give  way  to  fo  mean  and 
defpicable  a  vice.— ~I  believe  you,  fo  let  us  fay  no -more 
about  it.  I  have  company  to  dinner,  let  us  go  into  the 
parlour. — I  will  carry  my  picture,  mama;  1  will  fhew  it 
to  every  body. — You  will  do  very  well,  come  along. 

Adda  did  go  into  the  parlour  with  her  Bambolina 
Franchefe  in  her  hand — fhe  told  the  dory  with  much 
good  humour  ;  and  as  it  went  off  very  well,  fhe  was  fo 
plealed,  that  fhe  had  a  frame  made  for  the  drawing,  and 
Lung  it  up  in  the  dining-room. 

Early  temperance ,  how  to  be  fecured. 

Valmont,  the  young  man  intended  for  Adela,  was  at 
Paris  with  his  grand-father.  The  old  man  did  not  mueh 
like  that  he  fhould  go  to  the  mafquernde,  for  he  knew 

that 
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that  it  was  a  place  of  intrigue,  and  in  truth  he  fuP 
pe&ed  one.  Valmont  got  out  of  the  window,  when 
the  old  gentleman  was  in  bed,  and  made  his  efcape  over 
the  leads  through  the  next  houfe.—The  grandfather 
difcovered  it ;  and,  after  going  upon  the  leads  (which 
were  very  narrow,  and  had  no  parapet)  to  fee  whe¬ 
ther  the  boy  had  got  any  harm,  lie  threw  himfelf  into 
an  arm-chair,  and  (pent  a  long  night  in  waiting  for  him. 
At  feven,  a  porter  brought  him  the  following  note  ; 

u  I  dare  not  appear  before  a  grandfather  whom  I  refpeft, 
cc  1  am  forced  to  run  away, ---to  hide  myfelf  from  him  ;  I 
€(  fear  the  whole  weight  of  your  indignation,  and  yet  what 
tC  is  my  fault  ?  I  have  been  to  the  opera  alone,  at 
<c  the  age  of  nineteen ;  my  dear  Sir,  fuffer  me  to  ex- 
<c  populate  with  you.  Had  you  allowed  me  but  one 
<c  half  of  that  liberty  which  is  allowed  to  all  young  men 
e<  at  my  time  of  life,  I  would  not  have  concealed  from 
iC  you  a  fingle  ftep  of  it.  May  I  come  and  fue  for  my 
cs  pardon  ?  There  is  not  a  thing  I  will  not  do  to  ob- 
tain  it.” 

The  old  man  anfwered  thus ; 

(i  Whilft  you  were  fkippirig  about  at  the  mafquerade, 
66  your  grandfather,  70  years  of  age,  half-naked,  covered 
“  with  lnow,  and  full  of  the  bittereft  anxiety,  was  out  in 
“  the  ft  feet,  he  was  endeavouring  to  difcover,  whether  his 
‘  grandfon,  his  only  hope,  had  not  killed  himfelf  in  deal¬ 
ing  clandcftinely  from  under  his  roof.  Whilft  you  was 
“  flapping  about  at  a  mafqucrade,-  your  grand  father  was 
64  alone  in  his  bed-chamber,  counting  every  hour,  and 
<4  thinking  only  of  the  ungrateful  boy  who  had  broke 
iC  from  him.— This,  Charles,  fmce  you  afk  it,  is  the  fault 
44  which  you  have  committed.  With  my  faults  you  are 
Ci  well  acquainted,  and  know  the  agonizing  remem- 
u  brance  i  have  of  them.  Thou  knowcft,  that  the 
unfortunate  Cecilia’s  image,  that  daughter  whom  my 

O'  o  t 

“  curfed  ambition  doomed  to  a  convent,  and  who  died  or 
6C  the  confequences  in  my  artns,  is  ever  prefen t  to  nvj 
<c  imagination  :  and  art  thou  intended  to  be  the  fatal  in- 
i(  ffrument  of  divine  vengeance  againft  me?  This,  my 

“  boy,. 


t 
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€s  boy  perhaps  I  could  bear  j  for  I  have  deferved  it. 

But  you  cannot  contribute  to  my  punifhment,  with- 
“  out  ruining  yourfelf,  and  that  it  is  didreffes  me.” 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  the  door  "opened  on  a  did- 
den,  and  Charles  appeared,  pale,  out  of  breath,  and 
with  a  face  bathed  in  tears :  he  fprung  into  his  grand¬ 
father’s  arms;  he  threw  himfelf  at  his  feet,  and,  after  a 
long  filence,  occafioned  by  the  emotions  of  both,  he  made 
the  molt  moving  protections  of  his  attachment  and  repent¬ 
ance,  with  which,  however,  he  contrived  to  mix  a  few  art¬ 
ful  reproaches  on  the  little  liberty  which  was  allowed  him. 
*--It  is  true,  indeed,  faid  the  grandfather,  I  did  flatter 
myfelf,  that  having  given  up  to  you  the  remainder  of 
my  days,  you  would  have  condefcetided  to  have  let  me 
be  your  guide,  till  at  lead  the  fecond  year  of  your  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  world  had  been  paid.  You  fay,  that  all  the 
young  men  of  your  age  are  intirely  independent;  they 
are  fo,  and  fee  what  they  are.  I  had  contrived  another 
fate  for  you  ;  l  was  preparing  you  a  far  different  lot. 
Ah  Charles !  had  you  feconded  me,  what  bappinefs 
might  you  have  pretended  to  1  The  marquis  flopped  for 
a  moment ;  but  feeing  the  mod  lively  curiofity  in  his 
grandfon’s  eye,  went  on  thus.  1  have  always  defer¬ 
red  acquainting  you  with  the  project  which  was  neared  to 
my  heart.  1  waited  to  tell  you  it,  for  your  defiring,  as  in 
other  days,  to  converfe  with  me  alone  ;  but  this,  for 
three  months  pad,  you  have  purpofely  avoided.  When 
we  come  home  at  night,  you  affetff  to  be  fleepy,  you 
hear  me  without  attention,  and  you  fpeak  to  me  only  of 
indifferent  things.— But  the  fecret,  my  dear  grandfather  ! 
cannot  I  know  it  now  ?— The  marquis  then  told  him  as 
much  of  it,  as  had  been  agreed  on  between  himfelf  and 
the  baron.— At  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Adda,  he 
bluffed  ;  and  when  the  old  man  had  done  fpeaking,  was 
vifibly  much  moved.  He  aiked,  what  was  the  exact  age 
of  Adela  ? — She  is  thirteen  now,  anfwered  the  old  man  *, 
when  ffe  returns  from  Italy,  ffe  will  be  fourteen  ;  die 
will  then  be  no  longer  a  child;  her  accompliff meats 
will  have  improved,  you  will  then  love  her,  but  it 
VOL.  I.  I)d  /  will 
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will  be  too  late  ;  for,  if  you  are  not  worthy  of  her,  it 
is  certain,  you  will  love  her  in  vain.  Speak  then,  what 
are  your  projects?  Do  you  with  this  fcheme  fliould  take 
effeCt  ?— Moft  devoutly.- -I  will  confefs  to  you,  that,  dif- 
appointed  in  my  licentious  expectations  by  the  virtue 
of  Mad.  D’Oftafis,  I  have  often  thought  to  myfelf, 
that  Mademoifelle  D’Almain  Would  one  day  be  pof- 
feffed  of  the  fame  charms,  the  fame  talents,  and  the 
fame  virtues,  that  1  admired  in  that  excellent  woman. 
Even  in  Languedoc,  in  our  fir  ft  infancy,  I  took  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  intereft  in  the  dear  little  Adela,  efpecially 
after  the  day  that  I  faw  her  faint  upon  her  brother  Theo¬ 
dore’s  undoing  the  bandage  round  her  mother’s  arm.  The 
picture  of  the  family,  on  that  day,  will  never  be  erafed 
from  my  mind.— -Our  ways  of  thinking  then,  I  fee,  are  the 
fame  :  but  do  you  think,  that  Mad.  D’Almain  will  ever 
chufe  for  her  fon-in-law  a  giddy  young  man,  without 
principles,  and  without  moral's  ?  I  affure  you,  fine  will 
not.— I  do  not  fee,  that  my  conduCt  hitherto  has  been 
fiich  as  to  forbid  me  to  hope,— -Hear  me,  Charles,  we 
have  a  right  to  avow  our  own  weakneffes,  but  not  thofe 
of  another.  A  good  man.  ought  to  refpeCt  even  the 
woman  who  has  the  leaf!  refpeCt  for  herfelf.  I  do  not 
therefore  even  defire  to  know  your  fecret;  but  I  have 
told  you  mine,  and  beg  of  you  to  think  of  it.  A  for- 
getfulnefs  of  a  few  hours  may  be  excufed;  but,  if  you 
are  capable  of  forgetting  for  a  long  time  the  facred  and 
eternal  principles  which  I  have  taught  you:  if  you  are 
capable  of  forming  a  regular  connexion  with  a  defpi- 
cable  woman,  whofe  indecent  advances  you  ought  to 
have  darted  from  with  horror  :  rather  than  Mad.  D’AI- 
main’s  prepoffefiions  in  your  favour,  and  her  want  of 
knowledge  of  your  real  character,  fliould  make  her  risk 
her  daughter’s  happinefs,  I  mould  think  myfelf  obliged 
to  be  the  firft  to  tell  them  both  what  you  are.  Bur,  in¬ 
deed,  this  would  be  needlefs;  for  the  is  much  too  clear- 
lighted  to  make  it  ncceffary  for  me  to  be  your  accufer. 
If  die  has  defigns,  as  I  believe  fhe  has,  doubt  not  but 
ihe  is  acquainted  with  your  conduct ;  for,  depend  upon 
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it,  though  at  Rome  or  Naples,  her  eyes  are  upon 
you.  All  I  defire  of  you  therefore  is,  to  be  con¬ 
fident,  And,  if  it  be  true,  that  you  feel  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  fuch  a  fettlement,  conduct  yourfelf  fo  as  to 
deierve  it.  This  converfation  did  wonders.  Charles 
gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to  his  grandfather’s  guidance : 
they  fet  off  the  next  morning  for  Picardy,  where  they 
fpent  a  week.  On  their  return,  they  learnt,  that  Mad. 
Valce  had  mifcarried,  in  confequence  of  having  fpent  a 
night  at  the  mafquerade. 

The  following  letter  on  the  government  of  women 
having  been  faid  to  give  feme  offence  to  high  perfo- 
nages  in  the  country  where  it  was  written,  and  to  have 
procured  the  author  fome  marks  of  difgrace,  the  world 
will  of  courfe  be  curious  to  fee  it.  It  is  from  the 
prince’s  governor. 

“  I  am  ready  to  allow,  my  dear  baron,  all  that  you 
Gf  can  poflibly  alledge  in  favour  of  women  :  I  do  not 
Ci  doubt  you  could  mention  more  than  one  mother  quali- 
te  tied  to  educate  her  fon  as  well,  and  perhaps  better, 
ic  than  the  beff  father  or  ableft  governor.  There  is 
“  certainly  no  man  can  be  compared  with  them  for 

quicknefs  and  delicacy,  (and  they  often  rival  us  in 
“our  beff  qualities,  courage  and  greatnefs  of  foul.  In 
ec  fhort,  I  am  fully  of  your  mind,  that  no  education 
<f  which  has  not  been  either  guided,  or  fmifhed  by  wo- 
cc  men,  can  be  a  thorough  good  one.  This  principle, 
ce  however,  which  I  am  willing  to  allow  the  full  force 
C(  of,  is  only  ftridtly  true  with  refpeef  to  private  perfons*. 
cc  The  attention  to  be  paid  to  it  is  indeed  one  of  the  great 
Cl  differences  in  their  education  and  that  of  princes. 
“  Your  Ton’s  happinefs  depends  upon  his  having  a  good 
“  opinion  of  women.  The  defire  of  making  himfelf 
•c  agreeable  to  them,  is  what  will  render  him  more 
fci  amiable;  the  love  of  their  approbation  is  the  chann 
“  which  is  to  keep  him  in  good  company,  and  hereafter, 
“  when  he  is  married,  make  his  home  a  comfort,  both 
“  to  himfelf  and  her  whom  he  (ball  chufe.  But  it  is  not 
“  fo  with  a  prince,  who  is  not  born  to  live  in  what 
“  is  called  in  the  World,  or  to  derive  his  comforts  from 
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u  the  fweets  of  domelic  fociety.  Woman  can  contrl? 
*c  bute  nothing  to  his  fame.  The  approbation  which  it  is 
44  important  to  him  to  fecure  is  that  of  the  foldier  and 
44  the  magilrate,  of  the  army  he  is  to  command,  of  the 
people  he  is  to  govern  ;  on  thefe  his  glory,  on  thefe 
u  his  happinefs  depend.  His  wife  wall  not  be  chofen 
like  that  of  your  happy  fon,  on  account  of  her  per- 
44  fonal  merit  ;  fne  will  be  courted  in  a  miniler’s  dif- 
44  patch,  and  married  by  an  ambaffador.  With  her 
44  character  therefore,  previous  to  the  ceremony,  her 
44  husband  will  be  little  acquainted.  She  may  be  ill— 
44  natured,  implacable,  and  imperious;  fee  may,  toge^ 
44  ther  with  a  decided  natural  incapacity,  have  a  vain 
44  defire  of  governing.  It  is  moll  important  therefore, 
44  that  the  prince  be  determined  beforehand  not  to  fuffer 
44  himfelf  to  he  governed  by  her.  Do  not  think,  how- 
44  ever,  my  dear  baron,  that  I  mean  to  give  my  pupil  a 
f4  contempt  for  women ;  no,  1  would  only  have  him 
44  learn  to  be  proof  again  ft  their  fedu&ions.  I  would 
44  only  wife  to  convince  him  of  what  1  am  thoroughly 
44  convinced  myfelf,  that  they  ought  never  to  be  fuffered 
44  to  interfere  in  great  affairs.  1  hey  may  equal,  they 
44  may  excel  us  in  realm ;  but  very  rarely  come  up  to 
4'  us  in  prudence.  Lefs  awake  to  every  ine  feeling 
46  than  they  are,  when  once  infancy  is  pail,  we  are 
44  fecure  from  thofe  violent  emotions,  which  fo  fre- 
4‘  quently  overcome  the  other  fex,  and  feew  themfelves 
44  in  faintings,  hylerics,  and  all  the  woes  of  the  houfe 
44  of  nerves.  The  weaknefs  of  their  conlitution,  the 
44  expreffivenefs  of  their  features,  the  vivacity  of  their 
44  eyes,  the  involuntary  fuffufion  which  covers  their 
64  cheeks  on  the  leal  furprize  ;  every  thing,  that 
44  makes  them  amiable  as  women,  makes  it  not  fit 
54  to  trul  them  as  politicians.  In  fnort,  it  feems  to  me, 
“  that  nature  made  them  as  little  qualified  to  keep  a 
44  fecret  as  to  command.  You  will  tell  me  perhaps, 
44  that  women  have  commanded  armies  with  credit  ;  it 
44  is  very  true,  and  i  will  own,  that  they  have  kept 
(c  feme  fecrets ,  but  my  proportion,  which  is  a  general 

44  one* 
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f(  one,  is  neverthelefs  true,  though  there  is  more  than  one 
“  exception  to  it  even  in  our  day, 

“  You  think  me,  perhaps,  too  fevere  ;  but  Fab  be 
**  Duquet  (in  his  Education  of  a  Prince),  is  infinitely 
“  more  fevere  than  I,  Elis  picture  concludes  with  thefe 
“  words; 

if  Infenfibly  the  court  in  which  they  have  influence, 
“  becomes  a  place  of  amufement  and  frivolous  diflipation ; 
<c  luxury,  gaming,  and  gallantry  take  pofieflion  of  every 
<e  mind,  the  city  boon  follows  the  example  of  the  court, 
“  and  the  country  towns  are  not  long  before  they  follow 
66  that  of  the  city.  Thus  a  whole  nation,  formerly 
€c  brave,  becomes  infenfibly  venal  and  corrupt,  and  the 
e£  love  of  pleafure  and  money  fucceed  to  the  love  of  vir- 
6£  tue.  It  is  therefore  abfolutely  neceffary,  if  you  wifh 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  venality,  and  pailions 
“  of  all  forts  into  the  adminiftration,  not  to  allow  women 
(£  any  (hare  in  the  government.  Model!  and  rational** 
**  as  long  as  they  are  governed,  they  will  fill  the  court 
C£  and  hate  with  corruption  if  once  they  are  miffreffesT 
Thus  far  M.  Genlis, 

If  it  is  poffible  that  this  can  have  given  offence;  if 
the  author  can  have  been  expoied  to  any  kind  of  perfe¬ 
ction  for  fentiments  like  thele,  then  indeed  we  are  hi¬ 
therto  a  happy  people,  but  it  does  become  us,  now 
that  all  the  princes  of  Europe  are  combined  againft  usc 
(as  they  pretend,  only  to  humble  England;  but,  it  may 
be,  with  the  fecret  defign  of  extirpating  every  free  go¬ 
vernment  from  under  heaven),  it  does  become  us  to 
make  a  manly  refinance,  and  if  that  prove  ineffectual, 
to  die,  with  our  wives  and  our  little  ones,  rather 
than  be  expofed  to  live  under  any  government  where 
general  and  ufefui  truths  like  thefe  are  forbidden  to  be 
(poke. 

%  Truly  lovely  and  truly  happy  themfelves,  he  might  have  added. 


[To  be  continued .] 
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Art.  VI.  "The  Medallic  Hiftory  of  Imperial  Rome; 
from  the  fir  ft  triumvirate ,  under  Pompey,  Craftus,  and 
Csefar,  to  the  removal  of  the  Imperial  Seat  by  Conftan- 
tine  the  Great.  With  fever  al  Medals  and  Coins,  accu - 
rtely  copied  and  curioufiy  engraven — To  which  is  prefixed 
an  Introduction,  containing  a  general  Hijlory  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  medals,  in  two  volumes .  By  William  Cooke,  M.  A. 
Vicar  of  Enford  in  Wiltfhire,  and  Redlor  of  Oldbury 
mzt/Dadmarton  in  Gloucefterftiire.  4 to*  Dodftey. 


THOEVER  undertakes  to  write  the  Roman  im- 
'  perial  hiftory  from  coins,  fo  as  to  make  it  of  real 
ufe,  undertakes  an  arduous  talk.  The  coins  ftruck  by 
authority  at  Rome,  are  in  fome  reigns  extremely  nume¬ 
rous.  Thole  ftruck  by  the  colonies,  lent  forth  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  into  all  parts  of  the  world  fubdued  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  arms,  contribute  very  much  to  elucidate  their  own 
and  the  Roman  hiftory.  The  Greek  imperial  coins, 
which  reprefent  the  heads  of  the  reigning  Emperors, 
Csefars,  Emprefies,  &c.  on  one  tide,  and  on  the  reverie, 
the  types  peculiar  to  the  cufioms,  manners,  religion,  hif¬ 
tory,  &c.  of  the  different  autonome  cities,  which,  amongft 
other  privileges,  were  allowed  that  of  ftriking  money, 
afford  an  almoft  inexhauftible  fund  of  information  and 
entertainment.  The  Egyptian  feries  of  Roman  coins  is 
alfo  not  to  be  negleded,  as  they  give  us  not  only  fome 
peculiar  types,  but  fome  heads,  which  are  to  be  found  no 
where  elfe.  They  have  likewife  this  peculiar  recom¬ 
mendation,  that  they  are  regularly  dated  with  the  years 
of  the  refpedive  reigns. 

The  learned  author  of  this  work  appears  not  tobedeftitute 
of  hiftorica!  abilities.  His  ftyle,  though  not  brilliant,  is 
perfpicuous  and  expreffive;  his  arrangements  are  clear,  and 
his  reflections  judicious.  But  I  am  lorry  toobferve,  that 
the  materials  he  has  made  ule  of  are  too  fcanty  for  a  me¬ 
dallic  hiftory  of  Rome,  and  that  the  fecond  volume  is  ra¬ 
ther  an  abridgement  than  an  hiftory.  He  begins  his 
introduction  with  telling  us,  that  if  any  of  his  readers  ex- 
>ed  to  fee  a  new  colled  ion  of  coins  in  the  following  work, 
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they  will  find  themfelves  difappointed.  Rut  furely  if 
new  coins,  by  which  I  mean  coins  undoubtedly  genu¬ 
ine,  which  are  either  unknown  to  the  old  writers  upon 
the  fubjeft,  or  exift  in  accefiible  cabinets,  can  throw  new 
light  upon,  or  bring  frefh  additions  to  the  materials  of 
his  hiftory,  they  ought  to  have  been  fought  after,  both 
for  its  ornament  and  improvement.  Canidius  Craffus, 
the  lieutenant  of  Anthony,  might  have  been  commemo¬ 
rated  by  a  coin  ftruck  during  the  fhort  time  of  his  (lay 
with  Cleopatra  in  Egypt,  one  fide  of  which  reprefents  the 
prow  of  a  (hip,  with  this  legend,  CRAS,  and  the  reverfe 
afcrocodile.  A  curious  coin  might  have  been  given  from 
the  cabinet  of  Dr.  Ilunter,  (truck  upon  the  arrival  of 
Cneius  Pompey,  the  fon,  into  Spain  ;  on  the  obverfeof 
which  is  his  head,  with  this  infeription  CN.  MAGN. 
IMP.  Filius !  and  on  the  other,  two  figures,  with  the 
name  of  Minutius  Sabinus,  his  proqueftor.  The  reign 
of  Galba  was  very  fhort;  yet  affords  us  feveral  hiftorical 
reverfes,  mod  of  which  are  in  the  work  before  us  omitted. 
The  fame  may  befaid  of  Vitellius,Nerva,  and  many  others. 
The  coins  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  Antoninus,  Commodus* 
&c.  (if  they  had  no  other  monuments  remaining)  give 
us  a  very  full  illuftration  of  the  events  of  their  reigns : — 
yet  few  are  reprefented  in  this  hiftory,  but  what  are  ta¬ 
ken  from  Patin  and  Lord  Pembroke.  A  paffage  in  the 
hiftorian  Zonaras  is  fremarkably  confirmed  by  a  denarius 
of  the  Emperor  Philip,  with  this  legend,  PAX  FVN- 
DATA  CVMPERSIS;  vet  this  interefting  coin  is  omit- 
ted.  The  very  curious  legionary  coins  of  Gallien,  are 
all  palled  over,  though  the  author  might  have  feen  them 
deferibed  in  Vaillant,  and  other  authors.  Nor  can  I 
conceive  how  he  will  ftand  excufed  with  the  literary  Eng- 
lifti  connoiffeurs,  for  having  given  them  fo  (paring  a  tafte 
of  the  coins  of  Caraufius  and  Adeems*. 


Yet 

% 

*  The  confecration  coin  of  Nigrinian.  is  en  irely  omitted.  He  is 
generally  fuppofed  by  the  la  tell  antiquaries  to  have  been  the  infant  fon 
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Yet  amongft  this  general  penury  of  materials,  fom£ 
are  admitted,  which  will  by  no  means  ferve  the  authors 
purpofe  of  hiftorical  information.  The  very  fir  ft  vig¬ 
nette  wants  antiquity  to  recommend  it.  The  fame  may 
be  faid  of  the  coin  of  M.  Crafius  in  the  firft  plate.  The 
coin  with  the  head  of  Rome  on  one  fide,  and  a  quadriga 
of  victory  on  the  other,  with  M.  TVLLI.  belongs  to  a 
perfon  much  older  than  the  orator,  to  whom  the  hifto- 
rian  applies  it.  The  20th  coin  of  the  6th  plate  is  given  to 
Sextus  Poropey,  whereas  the  perfon  by  whom,  as  well  as 
the  occafion  on  which  it  was  ftruck,  are  unknown.  Vol. 
II.  p.  153.  ex  The  author  mentions  gold  coins  of  Anti- 
nous  :  The  truth  is,  if  any  were  .ftruck  for  him  in  that 
metal,  as  we  are  told  there  were,  both  in  gold  and  filver, 
there  are  none  no  w  remaining ;  that  in  Lord  Pembroke’s  col- 
Ie<ftioh,whichtheaiithorquotes,iscertainlyacaftfromagem. 
An  ingenious  youth,  thefon  of  the  late  author,  has  made 
an  apology  in  his  preface  to  the  work,  for  mifapplica- 
tions  of  this  kind  •,  I  (hall  therefore  purfoe  them  no  fur¬ 
ther  :  yet  cannot  help  mentioning  a  ftrange  miftake  of 
our  hiftorian  in  calling  Magnia  Urbica  the  wife  of  Max- 
entius  (a  falfe  medallion  of  whom  he  has  given  in  his 
60th  plate)  as  fne  is  well  known  by  antiquaries  to  be 
the  wife  either  of  Carus,  or  his  fon  Carinas  ^  probably 
the  latter. 

Upon  the  whole  then  it  appears,  that  our  author  was 
not  acquainted  with  the  lateft  and  beft  authors  upon  the 


of  Garin  us,  and  confecrated  by  bis  father.  But  that  this  is  a  miftake 
might  have  been  proved  by  an  unique  in  copper,  in  the  pofteftion  of  Dr. 
Hunter.  It  represents  on  one  fide  The  head  of  a  middle  aged  man, 
with  this  in  for  ip  don,  DIVO  NIGR.IANO,  and  on  the  revcrfe  his  con- 
iecratiop,  in  the  exergue  the  fame  letters  as  in  that  of  Nigrinian. 
Fiom  the  fimilitude  of  work,  type,  &c.  but  total  difparity  of  age,  it 
amounts  almoft  to  a  certainty,  that  Ntgrian  was  the  father  of  Nigrinian,. 
that  he  affumed  the  purple  during  the  troubles  in  fome  province  of 
the  empire,  that  he  was  cut  off  after  a  very  fhort  time,  and  that  he, 
together  with  his  ion,  were  confecrated  by  fome  perfon  who  fucceeded 
him.  It  may  be  laid ,  that  theie  unknown  perfons  add  very  little  or 
nothing  to  the  itosk  or  hiftoricai  knowledge.  This  is  very  true:  how¬ 
ever  to  correhl  former  errors,  is  at  leaft  advancing  one  flep  towards  rhe 
inveftigatiion  of  truth  :  and  it  is  certainly  the  bufinefs  of  a  medallie 
writer  to  keep  always  in  view  the  particular  purpofe  of  his  hiftory. 
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imperial  coins  of  Rome  ;  and  that  he  confulted  no  well- 
furnifhed  cabinets — both  of  which  would  have  been  ne- 
celfary  for  the  completion  of  a  work  like  this.  Not  to 
mention  that  neither  the  true  fizes  of  the  different  coins, 
nor  the  likeneffes  of  the  different  perfonages  for  whom 
they  were  (truck,  in  which  the  Roman  mints  in  the 
higher  empire  were  remarkably  accurate,  are  duly  ob- 
ferved  in  the  engravings. 

It  is  almoft  needlefs  to  draw  from  hence  thefe  obvious 
conclufions,  that  general  learning  alone  will  not  enable  a 
man  to  acquit  himfelf  well  in  a  particular  fcience.  In 
order  to  this,  he  mult  ftudy  its  principles,  relifh  its  pecu¬ 
liar  attractions,  and  have  a  tafte  for  its  improvements. 
And  with  refpeft  to  ancient  coins,  to  avoid  the  many  er¬ 
rors,  into  which  many  former,  as  well  as  living  authors, 
have  fallen,  he  muft  not  only  know  them  in  theory  from 
books,  but  from  his  own  obfervation  and  experience.  J 
cannot  but  add,  that  by  the  munificence  and  public  fpi- 
rit  of  Dr.  Hunter,  who,  as  has  been  well  obferved,  has 
done  that  for  literature  which  would  alone  immortalize 
common  kings.  Any  fcholar  may  do  this. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  an  author  would  avail  him¬ 
felf  of  every  information  that  coins  afford  the  hifiory  of 
Rome,  he  fhould  confine  his  refearches  to  a  particular 
reign,  as  Genebrier  has  done  with  refpeCt  to  Caraufius,* 
and  Boze  with  refpecl  to  Tetricus,  He  might  then 
allow  a  full  fcope  to  any  hiftorical  deputations  that 
might  arife,  and  contribute  to  give  a  much  fuller  ac¬ 
count  of  that  wonderful  empire  than  has  hitherto  ap¬ 
peared. 

What  thefe  authors  have  done  in  ancient  hifiory,  Van 
IVlieris  and  Van  Loon  have  done  for  the  hifiory  of  their 
own  country,  which  they  have  been  enabled  to  execute 
from  the  many  jettons  and  and  medals,  (truck  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  exploits  of  the  Netherlands.  In  this  at 
leafi  they  are  worthy  of  imitation  :  and  I  cannot  but  ex- 
prefs  a  wifh  that  if  a  feene  of  more  profperous  does  open 
before  us,  and  the  promifed  improvements  in  every  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Rate,  are  really  made,  that  our  coins  may 
no  longer  bear  the  royal  arms  on  the  reverie  of  our  fhib 

E  e  lings, 
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lings,  like  the  fails  of  a  windmill,  but  fome  hiftorical  at- 
chievement  or  dgniheant  emblem,  which  may  convey  the 
memory  of  our  national  exertions,  and  public  tade,  to 
the  lateft  poderity. 


Art.  VIL  Short  Sketch  of  the  Chattertonian  Controversy 
from  the  Works  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  Milies,  Bryant,  &V. 
&c. 

GENTLEMEN  of  the  jury,  the  prifoner  at  the  bar, 
Thomas  Chatterton,  is  indi&ed  for  the  uttering 
certain  poems  compofed  by  himfelf,  purporting  them  to 
be  the  poems  of  one  Thomas  Rowley,  a  pried  of  the 
XVth  century,  againft  the  fo  frequently  didurbed  peace 
of  Parnaflus,  to  the  great  didurbance  and  confufion  of 
the  antiquary  fociety,  and  likewife  notoriously  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  literary  fame  of  him  the  faid  Thomas 
Chatterton.  The  fad:  is  dated  to  have  been  committed 
by  the  prifoner  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  feventeen ; 
and  the  poems  are  allowed  to  be  excellent. 

Gentlemen,  before  I  enter  upon  the  particular  evi¬ 
dence,  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  before  you  what  is  fully 
proved  by  Mr.  Bryant and  feems  to  be  allowed  on  all 
lides,  that  Mr.  William  Canning  did  make  a  valuable 
collection  of  writings  v  that  thefe  were  depofited  in  a 
large  ched  in  a  room  over  the  north  porch  in  St.  Mary’s, 
Redcltffe,  at  Bridol  •,  that  in  the  year  1727,  the  ched  was 
broke  open,  and  part  of  the  parchments  carried  away ; 
that  the  remainder  lay  expoled,  and  fome  of  them 
were  feen  in  1749  ;  that  Chatterton’s  father  had  a  large 
lhare  of  them  *,  and  finally,  that  feveral  profe  manu- 
feripts  (probably  original),  feventeen  in  number,  are  at 
this  time  in  the  hand  of  Mr.  Barret  :  This  lad  circum- 
dance,,  .gentlemen,  is  very  material  for  your  confidera^ 
tion  ;  for  if  them  are  prole  manuferipts  of  very  high  an¬ 
tiquity  relating  to  the  hidory  of  Bridol,  and  thus  difeo- 
vered,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.Barret,  it  will  not  be  neceffary 

*  Obfervations  on  the  Poems  of  Thomas  Rowley,  2  voi.  Svo, 
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to  have  recourfe  to  the  anfwer  which  Mr.  Warton  *  has 
given  to  the  very  ingenious  and  well-fupported  chain 
of  argument  in  favour  of  the  prifoner,  taken  from 
the  allufions  to  ancient  hiftory  and  ancient  cuftoms 
— allufions  which  it  is  fuppofed  C.  had  not  the  ability  tc 
invent.  But  if  it  be  granted  that  there  are  old  profe 
writings,  Chatterton  may  have  derived  his  in¬ 
formation  from,  that  fource,  without  being  obliged  to 
have  recourfe  to  other  books,  the  number  of  which,  upon 
the  other  fuppofition,  mud  indeed  beimmenfe,  and  does 
not  feem  fully  accounted  for,  even  by  Mr.  Warton. — 
This  circumdance  likewife  explains  another  difficulty 
dated  by  Dean  Milles,  and  that  is  the  Latin  in  Ilcam- 
me  poems  on  Lamyngton.  There  is  no  reafon  to  believe, 
either  from  external  evidences,  or  his  other  works,  that 
Chatterton  underdood  Latin  fo  as  to  be  able  to  write 
this. 

Another  material  obfervation,  which  I  think  it  proper 
to  make  to  you  before  I  go  into  the  particular  evidence, 
is  the  anfwer  which  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Warton  to 
the  affertions  of  all  the  evidence  on  the  other  fide,  that 
the  poems  could  not  be  forgeries,  becaufe  the  prifoner’s 
own  compofuions  were  evidently  much  inferior.  Mr. 
Warton  has  produced  to  you  a  fpecimen  of  thofe  com- 
pofitions,  which  he  has  tnrned  into  old  Englidi,  which 
equals  any  thing  in  Rowley.  It  will  be  therefore  for 
your  confideration,  whether  the  man  who  wrote  this 
mud  not  of  necellity  have  written  the  others,  or  whether 
you  will  believe  that  he  tranfported  this,  and  this  only, 
into  his  own  compofitions. 

Whanne  goulden  Au&omne,  wreeth’d  in  rypende  corne. 
From  porpel  cluderrs  prefte  the  froathie  Wynne, 

Thie  poynctelle  dyd  his  fawllowe  browes  adorn, 

And  made  the  bewtyes  of  the  feafonne  thyne. 

Pale  rngg}d  Winterr,  bendypge  ocr  hys  tredde, 

Hys  gryzzled  heare  bedropte  vvyth  ycie  deawe, 

Hys  eyen  a  dufkie  lyghte,  congeel’d  and  dedde, 

Hys  roabe  a  tynge  of  bryghte  ethereal  blewe  : 

*  An  Enquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  the  Poems  attributed  to  Tho¬ 
mas  Rowley,  pr.  2s  6d.  *  , 

Eei  Hys 
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Hys  trayne  a  mottled,  fanguine  fabble,  dowde. 

He  lympes  alonge  the  rouffet  dreerie  moore  ; 

Whylft  ryfynge  whyrlwyndes,  blaftyrtge  keene  and  low* 
Kowle  the  vvhyte  Iburges  to  the  l'oundynge  fhore,  &c. 

Faunfie,  whofe  varyous  fygure*tyn&urd  vefte 
Was  everr  chaungynge  to  a  diffrente  hewe, 

Her  hedde  with  varyed  bayes  and  flouiets  drefte, 

Herr  eyile  two  fpanggles  of  the  mornyngedewe  *, 

Ynn  dauniing  a&ytude  {he  fwepte  the  ftrynge, 

And  nowe  fhe  foares,  and  nowe  as;avne  defcendes. 

And  nowe,  reclynynge  onne  the  Zephyrr’s  wynge. 

Unto  the  velvette-veftyd  mee  {he  bends. 

Peace,  dekkt  ynne  all  the  foftnefie  of  the  dove, 

Qverre  thie  pafliouns  fprcdde  heree  fylver  plewme,  &c. 

We  think  we  are  reading  a  chorus  in  Ella  or  Godwin* 

The  firft  evidence  whom  they  call  in  fupport  of  the 
profecution,  is  Thomas  Tyrwhitt  *.  He  fpeaks  at  Arft 
with  his  ufual  caution  -j~,  but  at  laft  tells  you  that  there 
is  ftrong  internal  evidence,  both  of  the  forgery  itfelf,  and 
that  it  was  committed  by  Chatterton. 

When,  fays  he,  you  find  in  an  author  words  not  ufed 
by  other  writers,  or  ufed  by  them  in  different  fenfes,  or 
inflected  contrary  to  grammar  or  language,  you  are  to 
fuppofe  that  the  author  who  does  this  is  not  of  the  anti¬ 
quity  to  which  he  pretends  ;  nor  is  it  fufficient  to  fay  that 
he  ufes  a  provincial  dialed,  for  this  extends  to  lew  words, 
and  is  not  ufed  by  men  of  letters,  but  clevis  inftead  ot 
cleve ,  is  a  plural  inftead  of  a  Angular  *,  eyne  is  the  plu- 
laf  of  eye ,  and  cannot  be  ufed  for  a  Angular  ;  thyjjcn 
is  never  the  plural  of  this,  nor  do  verbs  of  the  Angular 
number  end  jn  n  ;  like  ban  (which  is  an  abbreviation  of 
haven)  properly  a  plural,  but  put  by  Chatterton  as  a  An- 
gular  ;  faqlts,  which,  together  with  many  others  enume¬ 
rated  by  the  evidence,  are  committed  by  the  author  oi 
the  poems*  This  therefore  could  not  be  Rowley,  and 

*  Appendix  to  Rowley  *s  Poems. 

-j-  With  that  attention  to  the  nefcit  vox rcverti,  which  is  £ke  ex-  • 
aft  reverfe  of  the  verbum  aniens  of  reviewers. 
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if  it  was  not  Rowley,  it  was  Chatterton  *,  becaufe,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  write  in  old  Englifh,  he  has  committed  the  fame 
tniftakes  which  are  in  Skynner’s  Etymologicum  Linguse 
Anglicanse,  which  prove  that  he  had  recourfe  to  that  book. 
Chatterton  calls  all  aboon  a  manner  of  afking  a  favour, 
fo  does  Skinner,  and  refers  to  Chaucer-,  but  Chaucer  fays, 
Bade  hem  all  aboony  afk  them  all  a  favour.  Byfmare  in 
Chaucer  means  abufive  fpeech  ;  but  it  means  curiofity 
in  Chatterton  *,  and  fo  likewife  in  Skinner,  and  fo,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  in  many  other  particulars,  which  no  doubt  you 
have  taken  down. 

Thomas  Warton  %  is  next  called,  and  he  tells  you  that 
few  parchments  were  fold  to  Catcott  and  Barret.  He 
fays  that  Sir  Charles  Bawdwin  was  allowed  to  be  mo¬ 
dern,  but  of  this  he  gives  no  proof ;  that  the  ode  to  Ella, 
and  Lydgate’s  anfwer,  written  in  one  parchment,  were 
allowed  to  be  forgeries  by  the  antiquary  to  whom  they 
were  ffiewn  ;  that  the  form  of  the  letters  efentially  dif¬ 
fered  from  any  alphabet  \  that* the  charadfers  were  neither 
uniform  nor  confident ;  the  parchment  old  and  ftained 
with  oker  eafily  rubbed  off\  the  ink  was  tindlured  with  a 
yellow  cad  ;  the  dyle  and  drawing  of  the  armorial  bear¬ 
ings  difcovered  modern  heraldry  ;  that  there  is  an  unna¬ 
tural  affedtation  of  fpelling,  and  words  not  belonging  to 
the  period,  combinations  unexiding,  and  mixtures  im¬ 
proper  *,  that  the  cad  of  thought,  complexions  of  ienti- 
ment,  and  ftrudture  of  compofition,  is  particularly  mo¬ 
dern,  efpecially  in  the  ode  to  Ella.  He  fays,  moreover, 
that  Rowley  mentions  Stonehenge  as  a  druidical  antiquity , 
before  it  was  ever  conjectured  to  be  fo  ;  and  that  Lydgate 
'recommends  one  great  dory  of  human  manners  for  the 
fubjedtof  a  poem — a  form  of  ex  predion  evidently  modern. 

The  officers  of  the  crown  red  it  here  -f. 

The  Dean  of  Exeter  is  then  called  in  behalf  of  the 
prifoner:  hisevidence  is  very  long,  and  very  entertaining. 
Sometimes  we  wida  that  he  had  not  thought  it  neeeifarv 
to  repeat  the  whole  of  the  poems,  nor  to  give  us  a  per- 

*  Hiftory  of  Englifh  Poetry,  fedt.  8. 

f  Poems  fuppoied  to  have  been  written  at  Brill©],  by  Thomas  Row¬ 
ley,  prieft,  with  a  Commentary,  1782. 

petual 
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petuai  comment  on  them,  as  this  might  be  done  with  as 
much  propriety  in  an  edition  of  Thomfon’s  Seafons. — 
We  might  have  learned  from  other  places,  that  the  an¬ 
cients  by  their  eyes  figuratively  meant  their  children. — 
However,  we  are  obliged  to  him  for  much  and  curious 
antiquary  information,  and  more  particularly  for 
two  little  poems  of  Rowley’s,  before  inedited.— 
With  regard  to  his  evidence,  what  he  fays  of  Row- 
ley^s  imitating  the  Greek  Homer,  is  not  to  be  at¬ 
tended  to,  for  it  is  not  fupported  at  all,  there  being  only 
one  very  dubious  infiance  of  an  Homeric  word  ever  be¬ 
ing  ufed  by  Rowley  when  it  has  not  been  ufed  by  Pope, 
and  then  it  may  have  been  furnifhed  by  Chapman.  In¬ 
deed,  as  far  as  the  queftion  is  a  quefiion  of  tafie  and  feel¬ 
ing,  the  evidence  does  not  deferve  credit ;  for,  as  has 
been  very  pleafantly  pointed  out  to  you  by  Mr.  Warton, 
he  indulges  himfelf  in  flights  of  enchufiafm  and  compa- 
rifons  between  his  favourite  poet  and  the  poets  of  anti¬ 
quity,  which  plainly  fhew  that  neither  ancient  nor  mo¬ 
dern  poetry  have  heen  his  favourite  fiadl.es,  bin  that 
he  has  long  left  found  for  fenfe.  He  brings  you,  how¬ 
ever,  feveral  curious  facts  to  prove  the  author's  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  more  recondite  hifiory  of  the  age  in  which 
he  wrote  :  He  fays,  particularly  in  anfwer  to  Mr.  Tyr- 
whitt’s  evidence,  that  out.  of  the  twenty  words  produced 
by  him,  all  but  three  or  four  are  ufed  by  original  wri¬ 
ters,  and  that  they  are  ufed  by  them  in  ChattertoMs fenfe. 
He  proves  that  clevis  might  be  fingular  or  plural  j  that 
thyfn  might  be  formed  from  this,  by  the  fame  analogy 
as  hyffn  from  his ;  that,  ban ,  with  the  n  final,  is  ufed  by 
ancient  writers  in  other  tenies  befides  the  prefent  plural, 
and  the  infinitive  mood  ;  and  that  allabcon  is  fometimes 
one  word,  and  fometimes  means  a  favour.  He  gives  you 
a  dialogue  in  Macaronic  verfe  (paid  to  be  in  a  manufeript 
in  the  poffdfion  of  Mr.  Barret)  of  Ifcamme’s  poem  on  La- 
mington,  with  Latin  that  cannot  be  Chatterton’s.  In 
anfwer  to  Mr.  Warton’s  evidence,  he  fays,  that  no  evi¬ 
dence  has  been  produced  of  the  Briftowe  Tragedy  being 
allowed  to  be  a  forgery  •,  that  the  yellow  ink,  and  colour, 
are  proofs  of  authenticity  ^  (you  will  obferve,  he  fays, 

nothing 
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nothing  as  to  the  circumftance  of  the  oker  rubbing  off, 
or  that  of  the  letters  belonging  to  no  alphabet  whatever ;) 
and  that  the  hand  need  not  correfpond  to  the  record  hand 
to  be  the  hand  of  the  times. 

Mr.  Bryant  is  then  called,  and  he  tells  you  that  Rowley 
wrote  in  the  Somerfetlhire  dialed,  and  that  he  took  fome 
of  his  words  ferine,  protoJlain%  &c.)  which  Chatterton 
could  not  have  done,  as  not  underdanding  them,  from  the 
French  and  the  Italian,  the  Latin  and  the  Greek.  He 
fays  that  Chatterton  committed  fome  midakes,  which  are 
evidently  thofe  of  a  tranferiber  ;  fo  he  wrote 

The  mittie  crofs  Jerufalem- - inflead  of 

„  Thie  mittie  crofs  Jerufalem. 

For  how  could  Jerufalem  be  called  a  crofs  ? 

And, 

Theyrc  thronging  corfes  fhall  onlyghte  theflarrs— 
Which  is  nonfenfe  ;  indead  of 

Theyr  throngynge  corfes  fhall  onlyche — 

Which  means,  fhall  be  like  the  dars. 

And  ncighe  to  bcamenged  thepoyndedd  fpeeres — • 

Nonfenfe - inflead  of  amenge,  amongft.  Thus  he 

puts  tears  for  fears ,  fly  the  tor  fwythe ,  victual  for  viffiims. 

Speaking  of  the  hiftorical  evidence,  he  thinks  that  there 
are  internal  proofs  of  the  poems  being  written  prior  to 
the  time  of  Rowley,  and  that  fome  of  them  were  by  Tur¬ 
got  of  Durham,  which  accounts  for  the  mention  of  many 
places  in  the  north.  He  is  likewife  very  full  in  the  men¬ 
tion  of  the  names  of  perfons  and  things  which  could  not 
be  known  to  any  but  men  of  extraordinary  learning,  and 
exceedingly  ingenious  in  the  quotations  which  he  makes 
from  the  poem,  to  fhew  there  is  fcarce  a  word  in  them, 
but  has  a  didind  peculiar  meaning..  He  gives  two  in- 
flances  in  which  the  werd  eyen  is  ufed  as  a  Angular  ;  he 
gives  fome  that  ban  was  ufed  by  others  as  by  Chat¬ 
terton,  and  likewife  tells  you  that  thifne  and  thefne  occur 
in  Robert  of  Gloucefler.  He  infills  upon  it,  and  gives 
fome  indanc-s — not,  I  confefs,  to  me  fatisfadory  or  dif¬ 
fident 
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ficient — that  the  general  term  of  the  age  in  which  a  wri« 
ter  lives,  or  the  general  chara&er  of  the  poetry  of  that 
age,  is  no  proof  that  a  Angle  man  may  not  have  broke 
through  the  fetters  and  (hewn  himfelf  worthy  of  abetter 
age.  He  is  very  full  upon  the  conffant  affeverations  of 
Chatterton  that  the  poems  were  his  own,  on  the  belief 
of  his  friends  that  they  were  lo,  and  on  the  phyfical  im- 
poffibility  of  his  forging  both  the  profe  works  and  the 
poems,  fuppofing  him  to  have  begun  fo  early  as  at  13,  at 
which  time,  he  tells  you,  he  was  ltill  at  fehool. 

The  prifoner  reds  it  here.  In  anfwer,  the  author  of  a 
letter  printed  in  the  St.  James’s  Chronicle,  gives  you 
forty  marks  of  vifible  imitation  from  Shakfpeare, 
Dryden,  &c.  and  he  might  have  given  you  four  hundred* 

The  author  of  “  Curfory  Obfervations  on  the  Poems 
attributed  to  Thomas  Rowley,  a  Pried  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century,  with  fome  remarks  on  the  Commentaries  on 
thole  Poems,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jeremiah  Milles  Dean 
of  Exeter,  and  Jacob  Bryant,  Efq  5,  and  a  falutary 
Propofal  addrelTed  to  the  Friends  of  thofe  Gentlemen, ” 
gives  you  many  more  proofs  of  imitation.  He  fays 
that  many  of  Pope’s  Rhimes  are  ufed  in  the  paffages 
imitated  from  Homer ;  he  gives  inflances  of  feveral  ana- 
chronifms,  fuch  as  Cannynge’s  having  a  colle&ion  of 
coins  and  other  curiohties  a  century  before  any  Eng- 
lifhman  thought  of  having  fuch  a  collection,  drawings 
being  mentioned  150  years  before  the  word  was  ever 
ufed  in  that  (ignification,  manufcripts  being  noticed  as 
rarities,  when  there  was  nothing  but  manufcripts.  He 
likewife  tells  you,  in  anfwer  to  Mr.  Bryant,  that  Chat¬ 
terton  might  find  the  word  Widdeville  in  Mr.  Walpole’s 
Catalogue  of  royal  and  noble  authors  ;  and  that  the  al¬ 
terations  between  copies  of  works  produced  by  him  at 
different  times  arofe  from  his  having  found  out  in  the 
interval  that  he  had  been  miftaken.  He  fays,  that  if 
his  Rowleian  poems  are  better  than  his  Ghattertonian, 
it  is  owing  to  his  having  copied  our  old  poets  in  the 
former  in  their  own  words ;  he  allows  it  wonderful  that 
he  (hould  have  wrote  3700  verfes  on  various  fubjeCU 
in  18  months,  but  thinks  it  would  have  been  much 

more 
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more  fo  if  he  could  have  copied  them  in  the  time  from 
old  parchments ;  he  fays  many  other  things  well  wor¬ 
thy  confideration,  but  which  I  do  not  inlift  upon,  be- 
caufe  many  of  them  are  alfo  laid  by  Mr.  Warton. 

Mr.  Warton  *  then  comes  forward  very  pleafantly, 
and  after  having  begged  pardon  of  the  court  for  having 
afferted  that  the  poems  were  found  in  an  iron  cheft 
when  it  was  in  reality  a  wooden  one,  for  having  con¬ 
founded  St.  Ewin’s  church  at  Briftol  with  the  cathedral, 
having  mifnamed  the  yellow  for  the  purple  roll,  and 
other  unpardonable  and  unwarrantable  hallucinations, 
worthy  only  of  Pope,  who  faid  Curll  had  been  tolled 
in  a  blanket,  when  he  ought  to  have  faid  he  had 
been  tolled  in  a  rugg  ;  he  treats  the  thing  in  a  graver 
Ryle,  and  gives  you  feperate  evidence  on  thefe  eight 
particulars.  I.  Style,  Compofition  and  Seqtimenr.  II* 
Metre.  III.  Antient  Language.  IV.  Hiftorical  Allufions. 
V.  Battle  of  Haflings,  and  Ella  a  Tragedy.  VI.  Com- 
parifon  of  Chatterton's  poems  with  the  poems  attri¬ 
buted  to  Rowley.  VII.  Mifcellaneous  observations.  VIII. 
Character  and  circumftances  of  Chaterton. 

1.  Our  Englilh  poets  do  not  deal  in  abftra&ion  and 
general  exhibition:  but  the  writer  of  thefe  poems 
adopts  ideal  terms  and  artificial  modes  of  telling  a 
faff,  thus 

“  Thro’  everie  troope  dif order  reer’d  her  hedde 

ct  When  reafon  hylt  herfelfe  in  cloudes  of  nyghte.** 

is  artificial,  again, 

<£  The  windes  are  up  :  the  lofty  el men  fwanges,” 

And  “  ratling  thunder  lhakes  the  hie  fpyre,” 
is  very  natural  and  circumRantial,  but  when  the  thun¬ 
der-clap 

“  Still  on  the  gallard  eare  of  terroure  hanges.” 

it  is  Chinefe  Gothic,  and  you  are  to  obferve  that  the 
fine  ode  to  Freedom  is  all  in  that  Ryle. 

Mr.  Warton  is  alked  if  he  does  not  think  that  fu- 

*  The  I7y|  A yaQoc  lIo\v&vKvg  who  is  brother  to  the  Kc&rvf 
I  mentioned  in  my  lalt. 

F  f  periority 
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periority  of  genius  may  do  thefe  things,  and  one  perfon 
be  more  eminent  than  another  ?  he  anfwers,  u  That 
genius  will  beat  down  many  obftacles,  but  mull  be 
impeded  by  others,  and  that  no  great  genius  would 
have  precifely  copied  the  ftyle  of  the  18th  century.” 
One  of  the  ftriking  cbaradxeriltics  of  old  Englifh  poetry, 
he  tells  you,  is  a  continued  tenor  of  difparity  not  fo 
much  in  ftyle  as  in  fentiment,  and  the  bad  predomi- 
nates ;  thus,  Ovid  and  St,  Auftin  are  cited  in  the  fame 
line  ;  Gothic  and  claffical  cuiloms  *,  knight-errantry  and 
antient  hiftory  ;  Helen  and  the  Virgin,  Sir  Triflrara 
and  Jofitua  are  conftantly  confounded.  Lydgate  tells 
ns  how  Jofeph  went  to  leek  a  midwife,  and  how  our 
lady  received  the  midwives.  Chatterton,  to  have 
fecured  our  credulity,  fliculd  have  pleafed  us  lefs.  Fal- 
lit  te  incautum  pietas  tua. 

The  evidence  then  tells  you  there  are  too  many  words 
evidently  modern,  as  'puerility ,  optics ,  hlamelefs  tongue , 
from  Pope’s  Homer,  latinized ,  &c.  So  likewife  the 
formularies  and  combinations.  Thus  Leofwine,  Thus 
he,  “  Now  by  the  Godsf  0  thou  whatever  thy  Name 
u  Browne — (o  Browne,”  u  Sweet— -Jq  fweet,”  “  Taper— 
fo  taper.” 

With  refpeft  to  Metre,  Mr.  Warton  tells  you  that 
the  fong  to  Ella  is  Pindaric,  and  that  there  were  no 
Pindaric  Odes  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  when  it  was 
little  known  whether  Pindar  was  a  Greek  poet  or  a 
Greek  philofopher ;  whether  he  wrote  Greek  odes  or 
Greek  Homelies.  Again  he  fays, 

“  Mie  hatband  Lord  Thomas  a  forefter  bold 
<c  As  ever  clove  pynne,  or  the  bafkette, 

Does  no  cherry-iauncyes  from  Elynoure  houlde, 

I  have  ytte  as  foon  as  I  afke  ytte.” 

is  a  Stanza  not  prior  to  the  latter  end  of  the  lafl  cen¬ 
tury,  and  to  be  fonnd  in  Durfey's  Pills  to  purge  Melan¬ 
choly,  or  fome  other  book  of  pills  for  the  fame  falutary 
purpofe. 

The  legitimacy  of  the  cadence,  Mr.  Warton  alfo  con¬ 
tends  is  an  argument  of  forgery,  if  Robert  of  Gloucefter 

had 
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had  he  fame  (as  Mr.  Bryant  has  told  you)  he  could 
not  do  otherwife,  for  the  language  in  his  time  had  few 
dif-fy Babies,  but  Rowley  would  probably  have  confer* 
med  to  his  time,  and  have  ufed  polysyllables. 

The  antient  language  is  affected  and  unnatural,  like 
old  Edward’s  armour  on  Cibber’s  bread,  it  is  made  up 
of  northern  and  fouthern  dialed,  and  of  old  words  of 
different  ages  ;  it  is  not  an  anfwer  to  fay  that  this  is 
provincial,  for  Sir  Charles  Baudwin  has  not  a  provincial 
expreftion  in  it:  many  of  the  fuppofed  miftakes  in 
tranfcribing  arofe  from  confulting  Speght.  You 
will  obferve,  gentlemen,  that  on  this  head  Mr.  W. 
leaves  fomething  unanfwered,  which  1  have  pointed  out 
to  you  as  making  the  ftrongeft  part  of  Mr.  Bryant’s 
evidence  :  wirh  regard  to  the  hiftorical  allufions,  the 
prefent  evidence  feems  deciftve,  efpecraMy  as  he  adopts 
the  idea  that  Chatter  ton  might  di  (cover  parchments  of 
humble  profe,  containing  local  memoirs  of  Meffrs.  Can* 
nynge,  Ifcham,  and  Gorges ;  tho*  he  is  not  quite  clear 
with  the  Dean,  either  that  this  worthy  Mayor  of  Briftoi 
was  a  better  man  than  Moecenas,  or  a  better  poet, 
he  thinks  if  fome  of  Moecenas’  poetry  had  been  luckily 
difcovered  in  the  Redcl'iffe’s  repofitory  with  Row¬ 
ley’s  and  Canny  nge’s,  this  point  might  have  been 
decided. 

Much  of  his  intelligence  Chatterton  got  from  Holin- 
(hed,  as  he  did  the  names  of  the  Norman  warriors;  from 
Fuller’s  Church  hiftory.  If  Turgot  had  been  the  author, 
of  the  battle  of  Mailings  he  would  have  given  us  many  Sax¬ 
on  names;  Chatterton  could  only  get  a  fewfrom  plays,  po¬ 
ems,  novels,  hiftory,  &c.  The  battle  of  Haftings,  infhort, 
is  the  fame  in  Holinlhed  and  Turgot,  which  it  could  not 
have  been  if  a  contemporary  author  had  written  it,  for  he 
would  have  given  it  many  minute  circumftances  of  times, 
places,  perfons  and  events,  andnot  have  dealt  in  generalities 
and  in  circumftances  that  might  happen  to  every  body. 
The  battle  of  Haftings  is  evidently  made  up  with  the 
aftiftance  of  Pope’s  Plomer,  and  does  not  excell  the 
Greek  as  the  Dean  (with  many  more  odd  things  about 
Virgi!,£ec.)depofedit  did,  even  to  your  furpize,  gentlemen 
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°f  the  jury;  nor  was  Greek  taught  in  England  at  that  time* 
We  hear  nothing  of  Rowley’s  Greek  MSS.  Even  the  fir  ft 
Latin  Iliad  came  out  in  1497,.  a^ter  Rowley’s  death. 

The  Tragedy  of  Ella,  and  that  of  Goodwin,  are 
undoubtedly  of  the  Grecian  fchool  revived  in  the  18th 
century,  and  the  eftufions  of  a  young  mind  warmed 
from  the  ftudy  of  Elfrida  and  Caraftacus  and  who 
poffeifed  the  inconftderable  advantages ,  as  you  have  heard 
the  Dean  ftyle  them,  of  having  dippedin  to  Shakefpear, 
Milton,  and  Pope,  and  feen  a  few  plays  at  the  Brif- 
tol  theatre. 

Nor  would  Rowley  in  his  age  have  held  it  meet  to 
have  made  plays  from  holy  tales. 

/  Nor  would  dygne  maiflre  Canynge  have  patronized  fo 
profane  a  poet ;  as  he  was  a  builder  of  churches, 
he  would  more  naturally  have  employed  the  talents  of 
Rowley  to  decorate  his  new  edifice  with  the  fplendid 
exhibition  of  a  my  fiery. 

You  are  then  told,  gentlemen,  and  with  a  moft  im¬ 
petuous  ftream  of  good  fenfe  and  fagacky,  that  there 
is  no  Gothic  learning  in  thefe  poems,  no  allufions  to 
the  daffies  of  the  dark  ages,  no  ufelefs  authorities  from 
Ariftotle,  Boetius,  and  the  Fathers,  nor  any  addreflfes 
to  the  holy  Virgin,  any  quotations  from  St.  Luke,  to 
prove  that  avarice,  ambition,  or  envy,  are  the  primary 
caufes  of  war,  nor  any  thing  of  old  romances.  If 
Rowley  had  exified,  he  would  have  been  printed  by 
Caxton,  his  life  would  have  been  written  by  Bale,  the 
clafiical  Lei  and  would  have  recorded  him  as  the  great 
and  rare  feholar  who  underfiood  Greek  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  Such  a  prodigy  could  not  have  been  fup- 
prefied  for  300  years ;  fuch  beauty  diu  celari  non  poiuijfet. 
Hefychius,  Phedrus,  and  Velleius  Paterculus,  menti¬ 
oned  to  you  by  Mr.  Bryant  as  parallel  cafes,  wete 
buried  in  the  common  ruins  of  learning,  and  revived 
with  it.  Robert  of  Gloucefter,  likewife  mentioned  as  a  cafe 
in  point  by  Mr.  B.  was  an  obfcure  unpopular'chronicler.  If 
Rowley  was  fuppteffed  for  being  a  Yorkift*  Lydgate  ought 
to  have  been  condemned  to  the  inacceffible  cheft  with  fix 

locks 
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locks  for  being  a  Lancaftrian.  This  load  of  evidence,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  is  prefled  upon  you  with  a  force  of  genius  very 
extraordinary.  What  Mr.  W.  tells  you  in  regard  to 
Chatterton’s  learning  (tho’  as  I  have  hinted  before  not 
decifive)  is  as  much  fo ;  in  his  tenth  year  he  began  to 
hire  books  from  a  circulating  library  at  Briftol,  be¬ 
tween  his  eleventh  and  twelveth  he  wrote  the  catalogue 
of  thofe  he  had  read  to  the  number  of  70  ;  his  Satyr 
called  the  Apoftate  Will,  has  a  degree  of  humor  and 
eafy  verfification  aftonilhing  for  fuch  a  child.  He  was 
the  young  Edwin  with  all  the  marks  of  poetry  upon 
him ;  and  the  reafons  for  which  Mr.  Haynes  the  fchool- 
mafter  thought  him  a  blockhead  are  the  very  ones  for 
which  M.  W.  thinks  him  an  ingenious  boy. 

Mr.  Warton  defires  Mr.  Herbert  Croft  may  be 
called.  He  is  called,  and  tells  you  (as  he  fays  every  thing 
with  great  caution  and  care)  from  a  memorandum  made 
the  fame  day  and  at  the  diflance  of  a  few  hours,  that 
Mr.  Ruddal  told  him  he  aflifted  Chatterton  in  difguifing 
feveral  pieces  of  parchment  with  the  appearance  of 
age;  that, after  feveral  experiment's, Chatterton  faid  u  This 
will  do;  now  I  will  black  the  parchment 5”  and 
that  the  parchment  thus  blacked  and  difigured,  was 
(as  Chatterton  faid,)  what  he  had  Tent  to  the  printer 
containing  the  account  of  opening  the  bridge. 

Mr.  W.  is  again  called,  and  fays  that  though  he 
defired  Mr.  Croft’s  evidence,  he  grounds  his  opinion 
upon  principles  of  tafte,  and  no  external  evidence 
whatfoever,  and  fo  far  at  leaft  he  is  certainly  right  ;  yet 
it  mud  be  noticed  that  Chatterton  having  confeffed  foirie 
forgeries,  and  been  proved  to  have  committed  others, 
and  having  evidently  forged  fome  of  the  poems,  he  has 
no  right  to  credit,  with  whatever  alfeverations  and  with 
whatever  circumftances  he  fupports  his  innocence  as  10 
the  reft. 

To  he  continued,  as  the  controverfy  goes  on . 


The 
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The  Fair  Circaffian. 

Why  has  the  Fair  Circadian  been  played  twenty-ons 
nights  ?  Orders.  I  would  as  foon  believe  that  the 
man  accepted  a  life-annuity  from  admiral  Byng,  to  be 
{hot  to  death  in  his  ftead.  Fine  fcenes,  and  mifsFar- 
ren’s  face  ?  There  are  too  many  other  opportunities  of 
gazing  at  both.  What  could  it  be  then,  that  has  made 
the  Fair  Circaffian  be  played  twenty-one  nights,  not- 
withftanding  the  principal  woman’s  being  a  metaphy- 
fician  inftead  of  a  lover,  the  miftake  of  a  man  for  his  bro¬ 
ther  during  a  converfation  of  five  minutes,  Almoran’s 
barbarous  and  ufelefs  felf-murther,  and  a  very  indifferent 
verification?  Why  was  the  Fair  Circaffian  played  twenty- 
one  times  ?  Owing  to  the  intereft  of  the  fubjedr,  which 
increafes  regularly  during  the  three  firil  aCts;  the  attempt 
atdifcrimination  of  character,  vifible  even  in  the  inferior 
perfonages;  the  many  movements  of  fraternal  affection, 
which  will  always  intereft  a  mixed  audience,  let  the 
ftory  or  fituation  be  ever  fo  old,  efpecially  when  it  h 
attended  with  fo  fine  a  circumftance  as  the  reconcilia- 
tion-fcene  in  the  fourth  aCt,  by  Almoran’s  fudden  turn 
to  the  remembrance  of  the  days  of  their  youth,  and 
their  parents.  This  is  why  the  Fair  Circaffian  has  been 
played  twenty-one  times.  But  the  author  of  Emma  Cor¬ 
bett  can  do  better  than  this;  he  need  only  continue  cam 
tious  in  the  choice  of  his  ftory,  aikhimfelf  if  he  would  have 
aCted  as  he  makes  his  characters  do,  try  what  he  means 
to  fay  by  the  fevere  criterion  of  putting  it  firft  into 
profe,  not  be  too  lazy  in  rejecting  firft  thoughts,  then 
bis  feelings  cannot  miflead  him. 


Variety. 


If  this  is  the  production  of  a  young  mufe  (for,  if  it 
is  not,  the  cafe  is  defperate,  and  the  author  has  only  to 

con- 
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confole  himfelf  with  the  comfort  of  no  common  genius 
unhappily  too  late  tried,)  (he  need  not  defpair,  though 
the  prefent  attempt  has  uot  anfwered,  merely  from 
having  more  chara&ers  than  could  poffibly  be  crowded 
into  the  canvas.  But  there  is  character,  there  is  know¬ 
ledge  of  life,  there  is  {the  firft  of  merits)  a  defire  to 
laugh,  and  make  laugh  :  and  when  all  this  has  been  a 
little  matured  by  experience,  we  (hall  fee  other  Lady 
Fallals  and  other  Sir  Timothys  than  the  prefent.  A 
man  of  fenfe,  who  is  generally  in  the  right,  becaufe  he 
judges  from  nature  and  the  habits  of  good  company, 
was  obferving  to  me  the  delicacy  of  making  the  Iri(h- 
woman  not  at  all  furprized  ( like  one  who  could 
either  deferve,  or  believe  any  body  would  think  (he 
deferved,  to  be  fufpe&ed  at  being  caught  by  her  huf- 
band  with  a  man  at  her  feet).  This  is  certainly  inaf- 
terly,  and  the  whole  character  is  well  conceived,  and 
much  more  honourable  to  a  people  amongft  whom 
there  have  been  few  divorces  in  this  reign  (blufh,  Bri¬ 
tannia)  than  the  coarfe,  though  entertaining,  Iri(h  Wi¬ 
dow. 

The  Count  of  Narbonne.  A  Tragedy . 

Theodore .  The  murderer  was  guilty,  not  his  race. 

Thus  fpoke  the  critic  of  the  piece :  the  fault  is  in 
the  choice  of  the  fubjedt,  and  it  was  impoflible  for  all 
Mr.  Jephfon's  art  to  mend  it.  JNarbonne  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  fineft  drawings  of  an  impetuous  bad  man 
that  exifts ;  nothing  can  be  more  in  character  than  his 

Fabian .  Heaven  defend  you. 

Count.  Heaven  defend  me  1 
I  hope  it  will,  and  this  right  arm  to  boot. 

D extra  mihi  Feus ,  et  telum ,  hoc  quod  mijfile  libro ; 

9r  his 

Firjl  Officer .  We  will,  my  Lord,  about  it  inftantly. 

Count .  Temper  your  zeal,  and  know  your  orders  firft. 

Except  perhaps  it  be  that  fine  paraphrafe  of  “  heaven 
and  earth  final  1  pafs  away,  but  my  words  (hall  not  pafs 
away,”  of  Auftin’s, 


Yes, 


%$z  *The  Count  of  Narbonne. 

Yes,  be  muft  buffer ;  my  rapt  foul  forefees  it. 
Empires  ftiall  fink,  the  ponderous  globe  of  earth 
Crumble  to  dull,  the  fun  and  ftars  be  quench’d ; 

But,  O  Eternal  Father,  -of  thy  will, 

To  the  laff  letter  all  fhall  be  accomplifh’d. 

The  intereff  likewife  is  well  kept  up,  and  there  are 
various  beauties  in  the  inferior  chara&ers,  befides  the 
uncommon  merit  of  a  diction,  (but  for  eight  improper 
fimilies,)  the  moil  perfect  perhaps  that  exifts,  as  it  is 
real  converfation,  and  has  ail  the  ornaments  of  poetry 
that  real  converfation  can  allow.  All  this  and  more 
may  be  faid  in  its  favour  ;  where  then  are  its  faults  ? 

The  great  one  of  all,  that  it  can  never  raife  violent 
emotions  in  a  judicious  fpedator,  who  will  always  fee 
Narbonne  as  an  unfortunate  madman,  not  as  a  man  of 

V  J 

blood;  will  laugh,  inftead  of  fhuddering,  at  his  alarm 
on  feeing  Theodore  in  Alphonfo’s  armour ;  and  will 
condemn  the  catafirophe  as  bloody  without  being  pro¬ 
bable,  and  atrocious  without  being  pathetick.  As  to 
the  idea  of  the  Almighty’s  punifhing  the  crime  of  the 
anceffor  on  the  defcendant,  it  is  theological,  but  not 
dramatick;  and  if  it  were  dramatick,  it  requires  the 
freezing  and  hapowing  pen  of  a  Shakefpeare  to  bring 
it  into  life  :  in  inferior  hands  it  only  necefiitates  other 
improbabilities,  fuch  as  Clarinfal’s  changing  his  cha¬ 
racter  to  oppofe  a  marriage,  which,  as  a  pried:  and  a 
lover  of  peace,  he  fnould  be  happy  at ;  Narbonne’s 
(to  give  him  a  little  guilt  of  his  own  earning)  running 
after  a  barbarous  divorce  by  barbarous  means,  &c.  &c. 
By  the  way,  Mr.  Jephfon,  whom  I  venture  to  diffent 
from  in  the  fpirit  of  candour,  and  with  the  fulled;  admi¬ 
ration  of  what  there  is  good,  feems  tome  always  to  run 
away  from  fcenes  of  feeling,  as  if  he  were  unequal  to 
them.  In  Braganza  there  is  not  as  much  pathos  as 
there  fiiould  be ;  and  in  the  I, aw  of  Lombardy  a  father 
and  his  daughter,  who  are  to  part  for  ever,  hold  a  me- 
taphyfical  debate  upon  the  immortality  of  the  foul : 
this  again  maybe  in  character,  but  it  is  not  dramatick. 
But  this  and  all  his  other  faults  Mr.  Jephfon  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  get  over,  if  he  goes  on  writing. 
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<  •  '  '  .  * 

Where  the  public  voice  has  fpoke  fo  loudly,  and  Id 

Repeatedly,  the  talk  of  criticifm  is  as  pleafant  as  it  is 
eafy.  It  has  only  to  confirm  the  verdiCt  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  to  point  out  to  excellence  how  it  may  hill 
become  more  perfect.  Will  Mrs.  C.  then  forgive 
another  Gradus  *  if  he  reminds  her  from  Ariflotle,  that 
the  eflence  of  comedy  conlifts  in  character ;  characters 
fo  contrafled,  and  fo  exhibited,  as  to  purge  the  paf- 
hons,  by  inciting  to  laugh?  Elegant  dialogue  and 
nice  allufions  to  the  ftory  of  the  day,  though  they 
have  exquilite  merit,  and  will  always  be  liftened 
to  with  pleaiure,  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  fatire 
or  moral  effay  than  of  comedy.  Even  Congreve,  ex- 
cellent  as  he  is  when  he  is  decent,  finks  before  ?drsi 
Heidelberg’s  fly  cap,  her  Dutch  relations,  and  lap-dog^ 
and  Lord  Ogleby’s  exultation  at  Fanny’s  declaration  in 
favour  of  another  perfom 

Rhaftfedy  on  Pope,  by  Air,  Tyers, 

This  writer  is  of  the  fehool  of  Montaigne ;  and  in 
other  circumitances,  that  is,  if  it  had  been  his  fate  to 
have  had  more  leifure  and  more  opportunities  of  ob- 
fervation  in  the  earlier  parts  of  iife,  would  have  been 
ftill  more  worthy  of  his  mailer;  for  he  has  fenfe  and 
fimplicitv;  and  where  thefe  fiamina  of  all  good  writing 
exift,  it  depends  very  much  upon  accident  to  what 
height  the  plant  fhali  grow.  To  change  one  metaphor 
for  another,  this,  though  one  of  the  little  veifels  which,- 
failing  round  Pope^  enjoys  the  triumph  and  partakes 
the  gale,  is  built  of  oak.  In  plain  and  humblt  Eng- 
liih,  I  received  much  pleaiure  from  Mr.  Tyers"  book.* 
and  heartily  recommend  it  to  all  thofe  who,  loving 
Pope,  will  love  every  man  who  talks  to  them  well  of 
their  friend,  and  is  entertaining  on  other  fubjeCts. 

*  See  the  excellent  little  farce  of  Who’s  the  Dupe  ;  which  fhews 
ih  at  Mrs,  C.  has  only  to  be  reminded,  that  Ihe  is  Numbering  on  her 
tvatph. 

G  g 
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Specimen  of  a  Sacred  Drama  from  Metaftafio. 

The  excellent  Mifs  More’s  Sacred  Dramas  having  juft 
appeared,  I  thought  it  might  not  be  unirvterefting  to  fheW 
how  a  fiibjeci  of  the  fame  kind  had  been  treated  by 
Metaftafio.  The  fubjedf  is  the  facrifiee  of  Abraham, 
the  moment  that  in  which  he  has  juft  received  the  fatal 
order  from  the  angel,  Sarah  is  coming  in, 

AERAHAM,  SARA H,  SHEPHERD* 

Abr.  Let  me  conceal  the  fecret  from  her  for  the  pre- 
fent,  and  refpeft  the  grief  of  a  mother— Some  other 
time — She  comes — Good  God,  what  fball  I  fay  to  her? 

Sarah .  Why  is  Abraham  up  before  day  break — what 
new  care¬ 
er.  Sarah,  I  am  commanded  to  offer  up  a  pure 
vi&im  to  the  Lord.  I  mull:  go  myfelf  and  chufe  the 
materials  for  the  holy  Fire.  Don’t  detain  me.  Adieu. 

Sarah .  Cannot  I  go  with  you  ? 

Abr .  No  ;  for  this  once  condefcend  toftay  here. 

Sarah .  Stay  here — what  after  having  for  fo  many 
years  been  the  companion  of  every  joy  and  every  care; 
now  that  an  adt  of  duty  is  to  be  performed,  may  not  I 
have  a  fmall  fhare  in  the  merits  ? 

Abr .  She  is  in  the  right — I  have  no  right  to  de¬ 
prive  her  of  the  reward  of  fo  great  an  in  fiance  of  obe¬ 
dience.  She  muft  know  all.  Shepherds  leave  us.  God 
of  my  fathers,  prepare  her  to  hear,  and  teach  me  what 
I  am  to  fay, 

Sarah .  What  means  this  unufual  preparation  ? 

Abr .  Mod  lov’d,  and  molt  refpe&ed  of  women,  of  all 
the  favours  we  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  fay,  haft  thou  a  lively  remembrance  l 

Sarah .  Ah  !  how  is  it  poffible  to  forget  them  I 

Abr .  Is  your  Maker  allured  of  your  gratitude? 

Sarah .  Fie  fees  my  heart. 

Abr .  Fie  does — but  if  he  was  to  require  Ibme  hard 
proof  of  your  affe&ion  ? 

Sarah .  No  danger — no  diftrefs. — my  life — 

•  Abr.  Your  fon. — Sarah .  Ah!  Ifaac  ! — Abr.  Ifaac. 

Sarah. -  It  would  perhaps  kill  me,  but  if  the  hand  that 
gave  him  (if  the  Almighty),  to  return  him  to  him — 

^  Abr. 
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Mr.  Well  Sarah,  you  are  to  return  him  to  him*  the 
Almighty  has  demanded  him. 

Sarah .  Demanded  him - 

Abr .  He  has.  Ifaac  is  the  facrifice  I  am  to  offer. 
1  hus  raid  the  angel — the  order  was  abfolute. 

Sarah.  What  is’t  you  tell  me,  I  know  not  where  I 
am.  1  he  Almighty  demand  him,  what  him,  his  own 
gilt,  him  whom  he  delighted  in,  who  was  to  be  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  a  mighty  people.  Demanded  him ,  how  ?  when  ? 
why  ?  for  what  purpofe  ? 

Abr.  His  purpofes  he  has  not  deigned  to  reveal,  and 
when  an  oroer  comes  from  him,  my  Sarah,  our  bulinefs 
is  to  obey,  and  not  todifpute.  —  Sarah.  Iiaac  then  foon— 

Abr.  Mult  be  laid  upon  the  zhar.Sarah.  And  Abraham- 

Abr.  Abraham  muff  offer  him  up.  Oh,  Sarah,  if 
you  are  ambitious  of  the  reward,  let  your  will  at  lead 
acquiefce  in  the  deed.  Not  that  I  expect  the  prefence 
of  a  tender  mother.  Farewell.  Conceal  the  fecret  from 
Ifaac  •,  it  is  fitting  that  he  fhould  learn  it  from  me— But 
you  weep,  a  fudden  flood  of  tears.  No,  moft  belov’d 
of  women,  no,  you  mull  not  thus  fuffer  your  feelings 
to  get  the  better  of  your  refolutions.  I  know  that  your 
heart  is  right,  that  it  does  not  difpute  the  commands  of 
your  Maker:  but  this  is  not  enough,  my  Sarah.  It  is  not 
enough  for  true  obedience  to  be  ready  and  humble,  it 
muff  alfo  be  refolute  and  bold.  Exert  yourfelf ;  and  he 
who  fees  the  ffruggle  will  afTifl  it,  and  impute  to  you 
the  merit  of  the  viffory.  Ah,  bethink  thee  that  he 
knows  bell  what’s  really  hurtful  or  really  good  ;  bethink 
thee  that  riches,  honours,  life,  children,  all  are  the 
gifts  of  his  hands;  from  him  they  came,  and  when  it 
is  to  him  we  return  them,  there  cannot  be  a  lofs. 

A  I  R. 

He  who  can  thy  peace  reflore, 

Calm  thy  heart,  prepare  thy  bread. 

Offerings  thefe  which  pleafe  him  more. 

Than  would  offerings  of  our  belt. 

When  the  vi&im’s  blood  we  pour. 

Others  tears  addrefs  throne, 

Vv  hen  obedience  feelcs  his  door, 

What  we  offer  is  our  own. 

G  g  2 
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LITERARY  CURIOSITIES.. 

WAR  BURTONI  ANA. 

A  Friends  who  was  pleafed  with  my  lad  Extracts  from 
thecorrefpondeocc  between  Bifhop  Warburton  and 
Dr  .  Birch,  having  been  kind  enough  to  communicate  to  me 
fome  more  manufcri.pt  letters  of  the  Rifbop’s  with  a  de- 
fire  that  I  fhoqld  life  them  at  my  difcretion,  I  have  great 
pleafure  in  conveying  thefe  to  the  publick,  as  lam  con¬ 
vinced  they  will  do.  honour  to  that  great  man,  whofe 
philanthropy,  greatuefs  of  mind,  and  true  fpirit  of 
Chriflian  toleration,  never  will  appear  in  a  more  finking 
light  than  they  do  in  thefe  private  memorials,  which,  1 
am  perfuaded,  could  he  look  down  from  thofe  regions 
where 

His  tears,  his  little  triumphs  o’er, 

His  human  paflions  move  no  more, 

Save  charity  that  glows  beyond  the  grave, 
he  would  not  be  offended  at  the  publication  of  them. 
When  I  fay  this,  I  do  not  mean  to  Hatter  him,  or  any 
of  his  furviviug  friends,  for  fome  of  whom  i  p ro¬ 
te  fs  great  refpeeh  He  certainly  had  his  faults,  but, 
befides  that  none  of  them  appear  in  my  publica¬ 
tion  (except  his  opennefs  of  fpeech,  and  his  manly 
pleafantry  about  fools,  for  which  I  reverence  him, 
may  be  deemed  fuch),  they  are  fuch  as  all  the  world  has 
long  been  acquainted  with.  They  are,  indeed,  fo  no¬ 
torious,  that  if  it  had  been  my  intention  to  depre¬ 
ciate  his  charader  in  an  anay  i  thou  Id  not  have 
had  recourfe  to  private  letters,  but  have  compiled 
it  out  of  his  works,  or  the  500  (lories  of  him  about 
town.  As  to  the  boldnefs  of  his  judgements  about  li¬ 
terary  chara&ers,  and  particularly  his  faying  that  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  did  not  underhand  Egyptian  antiquities, 
that  Clarke  wanted  fagaci.ty,  and  that  Mark  land  and 
Taylor  were  no  great  critics ;  what  are  they  more 
than  Voltaire’s  not  liking  Shakefpear,  Scaliger’s  pre¬ 
ferring  the  iEneid  to  the  Iliad,  and  my  (who.  am  nei- 
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ther  a  Scaliger,  nor  a  Warburton,  nor  yet,  thank  God, 
a  Voltaire)  falling  afleep  over  Don  Quixote,  which  I 
publilh  now  to  the  world  that  1  often  do,  that  it  may 
not  be  a  novelty  in  my  manuferipts  !  Vaieant  omnia 
hmc  quantum  valere  poflunt ;  for  what:  I  know,  theRifhop 
may  be  perfectly  in  the  right  in  all  thole  alfertions,  or, 
as  the  French  fay,  there  may  be  from  more  to  lefs  in  it ; 
or  if  we  may  not  fay  either  of  thele  without  riiking  the 
reputation  of  our  own  critical  acumen,  it  is  only  faying 
with  Markland  (who  feems  to  have  been  a  very  ami¬ 
able  man,  whatever  kind  of  critic  he  was)  in  a  letter 
before  me  about  Reiike’s  atrocious  falfe  quantities. 
We  differ  from  him  in  innumerable  things  as  every 
man  does  from  every  man.  For  inftance,  as  in  duty 
bound,  I  differ  with  the  Bifhop  about  the  fir  ft  Ana 
of  this  day. 

“  The  difeourfe  on  the  Somnium  Scipionis  is,  by  your 
account,  a  matter- piece  in  its  way.  1  fhall  feek  after  it, 
but  would  fooner  go  to  a  houfe  of  office  after  it,  than 
to  a  magazine,  though  I  do  not  doubt  but  it  equally  be¬ 
comes  both  places.  How  can  you  talk  of  looking  into  a 
magazine.  Well  may  thofe  immortal  treafures  continue 
the  delight  of  the  parfons,  when  they  hear  the  author 

of  - —  admits  them  into  his  ftudy.  In  ftiort,  you 

deferve,  as  Shakefpeare  fays,  to  have  your  eyes 
pricked  out  with  a  ballad -maker’s  pen.” 

Would  you  believe  it,  there  is  not  in  all  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood  the  Greek  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftorians.  The  Di¬ 
vines  here  are  further  gone  in  tradition  than  the  Papifts 
themfelves.” 

“  You  tell  me  you  have  had  reafons  to  decline  a  City 
Jiving.  I  can  conceive  no  good  one  but  that  you  are 
going  to  Court .  If  you  be,  I  will  give  you  the  fame 
iarewell  that  Buchoieer,  an  honeft  dull  German,  gave  to 
one  of  his  friends  who  was  making  that  journey,  Fidem 
Diabolorum  tihi  cornmendo,  &c.  See.” 


“  Bletcries 
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i(  Bleterie’s  Life  is  indeed  a  very  elegant  one,  and  writ 
with  much  candor  and  impartiality.  He  is  no  deep 
man  in  the  learning  of  thole  times,  but  his  good  fenfe 
generally  enables  him  to  feize  the  right.  It  is  no 

wonder  he  fhouid  be  impofed  on  by - when  the 

grofs  body  of  our  par  Tons  are  his  dupes.  But  as 
Trincalo,  who  wants  to  carry  Caliban  into  England, 
obferves  that  any  thing  there  makes  a <  man ,  fo  any 
thing  makes  a  Divine  amongft  our  Parfons.  Our 

real  fcholars  and  divines  the  Magnanimi  heroes,  nati 
melioribus  annis,  have  made  our  learning  venerated 
abroad.  Our  traders  in  letters  have  taken  advantage 
of  that  prejudice,  and  puff  off  all  their  miferable  trafh 
as  mafterpieces  even  to  that  infamous  rhapfody  called 
the  Univerfal  Hiftory.  And  the  deceit  was  eafy. 
It  was  impoffible  for  foreigners  to  fufpeff  that  our 
body  of  readers  are  Tinkers,  Coblers,  and  Carmen.  So 
that  when  they  law  the  impatience  of  this  learned 
public  lb  great  that  they  would  not  flay  for  a  whole 
book,  but  devour  it  flieet  by  (beet  from  the  prefs,  they 
conceived  fomething  very  exquifite  in  what  was  fo  im¬ 
patiently  Hatched  at.  For  we  are  under  the  unavoidable 
neceffity,  in  our  general  judgement  of  things,  to  edi- 
mate  of  foreign  ware  according  to  the  fale  and  demand 
of  k.  And  if  our  word  books  (as  they  do)  fell  bed  at 
home,  they  will  be  thofe  which  will  be  known  and  read 
abroad.  I  believe  I  could  give  you  a  long  lid  of  ca¬ 
pital  Englifh  books  that  were  never  heard  of  on  the 
Continent  further  that  their  titles  to  be  found  in  fome 
brave  dull  German  catalogue.3' 

»  ‘  • 1 

c<  I  had  no  fooner  got  hither,  but  my  houfemaid  wrote 
me  a  very  difagreeable  piece  of  news.  Some  rogues 
have  dripped  the  lead  off  my  babies  and  coach-houle  in 
Bedford-Row.  This  is  a  confiderable  damage,  for  I 
never  expedl  the  lead^will  come  to  light.  Pray  refolve 
me  in  this  cafe  of  Confcience  ;  may  I  with  critical  juflice 
charge  the  theft  upon  my  mortal  enemies,  thofe  great 
dealers  in  lead,  the  Gentlemen  of  the  D unclad  f  If  they 

have 
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hare  done  me  this  injury,  it  is  the  greateb  they  ever  did, 
or  ever  can  do  me.” 

fs  I  hope  your  apprehensions  of  the  earthquake  abate. 
Folks  feem  to  regard  the  third  broke  of  an  earthquake 
to  be  as  certain  and  as  fatal  as  the  third  broke  of  an 
apoplexy.  But  dean  Clarke,  who  is  now  at  Bath,  and 
whom  lord  Fitzwalter  calls  the  greateb  phiiofopher  in 
the  world,  bill  affirms  it  to  be  an  air-quake  ;  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  which,  he  has  a  hundred  circumbances  to 
produce.  For  he  is  not  like  your  vulgar  philofophers 
who  only  invent  Hypothefes,  and  fit  the  Phenomena  to 
them  as  well  as  they  can,  which  fometimes  is  lamely 
enough  :  he  can  invent  the  Phenomena  too,  and  fo 
faves  a  world  of  labour,  which,  by  the  common 
rule  of  falfe,  ferves  him  as  Algebra  does  the  Geo¬ 
meter.” 

tc  This  morning  I  had  a  letter  from  Cambridge  ac¬ 
quainting  me  with  Dr.  Middleton’s  death.  They  fup- 
pofe  his  builder  has  killed  him,  or  at  leab  habened  his 
death.  ‘  He  declared  (fays  my  letter)  a  few  days  ago* 
that  he  fhould  die  with  that  compofure  of  mind  which 
he  thought  mub  be  the  enjoyment  of  every  man  who 
had  been  a  fincere  fearcher  after  truth;  expreffed  fome 
concern  that  he  felt  his  brength  and  lpirits  decline  fo 
fab  that  he  could  notcompleat  fome  defigns  he  had  then 
in  hand  :  and  that  he  imagined  he  had  given  the  mi¬ 
racles  of  the  early  ages  fuch  a  blow  as  they  would  not 
eafily  recover.’ 

“  I  do  not  fee  how  the  mere  difcovery  of  truth  affords 
fuch  pleafure.  If  this  truth  be  that  the  providence  of 
God  governs  the  moral  as  well  as  natural  world  *,  and 
that,  in  companion  to  human  dibreifes,  he  has  revealed 
his  will  to  mankind,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  get  the 
better  of  them,  by  a  rebo-ration  to  his  favour,  I  can 
eafily  conceive  the  pleafure  that,  at  any  period  of  life,, 
mub  accompany  fuch  a  difcovery.  But  if  the  truth, 
difcovered  be  that  we  have  no  further  ihare  in  God 
than  as  we  partake  ot  his  natural  government  of  the 
univerfe  ;  or  that  ail  there  is  in  his  moral  government  is 

only 
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only  the  natural  neceffary  effe&s  of  virtue  and  vied 
upon  human  agents  here,  and  that  all  the  pretended 
revelations  of  an  hereafter  were  begot  by  fools,  and 
hurried  up  by  knaves,  if  this,  I  fay,  be  our  boafted 
dilcovery,  it  muff,  I  think,  prove  a  very  uncomfortable 
contemplation,  efpecially  in  our  laid  hours.  But  every 
man  has  his  tafle.  1  only  fpeak  for  my  felf. 

“  All  that  I  hope  and  wifh  is  that  the  fcribblers  will  let 
his  memory  alone.  For  though  (after  the  approbation 
of  the  good  and  wife)  one  cannot  wifh  any  thing  better 
for  one’s  felf,  or  one’s  friend,  than  to  be  heartily  abufed 
by  them  in  this  life,  becaufe  it  is  as  certain  a  lign  of 
one’s  merit,  as  a  dog's  barking  at  the  moon  is  of  her 
brightnefs,  yet  the  vail  that  death  draws  over  us  is  fo 
facred,  that  the  throwing  dirt  there  has  been  efteemed  at 
all  times  and  by  all  people  a  profanation.  If  the  Romans 
buffered  their  Haves  to  abufe  their  heroes  on  the  day  of 
triumph,  they  would  have  regarded  the  fame  ribauldries 
with  horror  at  their  funerals.” 

u  As  to  Dodwell,  I  believe  Mid.  when  he  fir  ft  com¬ 
mended  his  book  overfhot  himfelf  in  his  politics.  He 
had  an  early  defign  of  anfwering  his  book,  and  he  had 
a  mind  to  make  it  a  little  confiderable  by  his  commen¬ 
dations.  But  the  public,  which  is  eafily  duped,  took 
him  at  his  "word,  and  fo  by  duping  themfelves  duped 
him,  and  reduced  him  to  the  neceflity  of  crying  down 
what  he  had  cried  up. 

But  now  what  Dunce  is  it  to  whom  the  public  will 
give  the  honour  of  his  death?  For  the  literate  vulgar 
deal  as  much  in  murders  of  this  kind,  as  the  illiterate , 
in  the  judgements  which  overtake  murderers.  I  believe 
as  few  men  die  of  the  rage  or  envy  of  Dunces  as  of 
the  frowns  of  their  miftreOes :  and  there  is  as  little  mil¬ 
ch  ief  done  by  literary  as  by  amatory  fquabbles. 

I  am  well  allured  the  fur  theft  this  unhappy  man  went 
with  regard  to  Revelation  was  only  to  fufpend  his  be¬ 
lief  ;  and  this  not  fo  much  from  the  force  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  objections  againfl  it  as  from  bis  natural  turn  to 
Academic  Scepticilm.  I  have  letters  from  him  which 
convince  me  of  the  truth  of  what  I  fay.  But  this  will 
be  credited  by  all  who  fee  (as  every  body  may  by  ex- 

ami  ni  ng 
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'attaining)  that  this  is  the  key  to  his  writings  on  religious 
fubjeds,  and  the  only  one  that  can  clear  up  all  the  am& 
biguities  and  Teeming  inconfidencies  in  his  condud.3’ 

“  I  do  not  at  all  difapprove  of  your  parting  with  your 
library.  For  I  am  fully  perfuaded  Mr.  Pope’s  prophefy 
will  be  fulfilled  before  Will.  Whifton’s  :  and  that  his 
fon  Jack  will  fee  to  the  end  of  learning  before  the 
Father  gets  to  the  beginning  of  his  Millennium*  How¬ 
ever,  do  not  be  over-hafty,  for  your  books  will  fell  beffc 
when  there  is  nobody  that  can  underftand  them.  That 
thriving  auctioneer  will  tell  you  there  are  always  the 
mod  buyers  where  there  are  the  feweft  readers*  This 
is  the  bed  reafon  I  have  why  you  (hould  fufpend  your 
projed.  For  the  red,  if  you  would  get  Up  into  the 
higher  forms,  you  mud  now  do  at  Lambeth  what  yoii 
formerly  did  at  the  Charter-houfe,  learn  your  Effort  with¬ 
out  book .  I  confefs  myfelf  a  dunce,  1  could  never  learn 
this  neceffary  trick,  neither  in  youth  nor  age,  and  have 
thriven  accordingly*  But  my  friends  have  more  caufe 
to  repret  that  than  h” 

“  Have  you  read  the  8vo  book  addrefled  to  the  Con* 
vocation  for  mending  the  Bible  and  Liturgy  l  I  am  much 
edified  by  the  Chridian  fpirit  in  which  their  demands 
for  reformation  are  made,  but  a  more  wretched  farrago 
of  ignorance  and  trifling  when  they  play  the  critic 
(which  now-a-days  is  only  another  word  for  playing  the 
fool)  I  never  faw.” 


Extra  hi  of  a  Letter  from  Archbi/hop  Herring* 

<c  I  have  feen  Dr.  Clarke’s  Common  Prayer  Book* 
I  have  read  it,  have  approved  the  temper  and  the  wifi- 
dom  of  it;  but  into  what  times  are  we  fallen,  after  fo 
much  light  and  fo  much  appearance  of  moderation^ 
that  one  can  only  wilh  for  the  fuccefs  of  truth  ?  The 
World  wfll  not  bear  it,  and  the  proof  is  very  evident 
from  this  abominable  fpirit  that  rages  againd  the  Jews* 
I  exped  in  a  little  time  they  will  be  malfacred*  What 
a  thin  covering  of  embers  had  kept  down  the  fire  of 
High-church  !  We  are  now  treating  the  Jews  jud  as  the 
Mahometans  treat  the  Chridians,  who  can  aflofd  them 
no  other  epithet  than  Chridian  Dogs,” 
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I  A  M  defired  to  acquaint  the  learned  world,  that  the 
lubfcription  to  Mr.  RoiTi’s  various  readings  of  the 
Old  Teftament,  an  account  of  which  is  given  in  the  laR 
Review,  is  only  half  a  guinea  per  volume.  Subscriptions 
are  received  by  Dr.  Kennicott,  Canon  of  Chrifl  Church.. 
Only  one  half  guinea  is  required  in  advance,,  and  fo  on 
as  the  volumes  appear. 

The  following  works  are  preparing  for  the  prefs* 

Divinity,  Classics,  and  Medallic  Books. 

Photius’s  Lexicon,  a  copy  of  which,  in  Kufler’s  hand, 
is  in  the  king  of  France’s  library.  The  editor  is  a 
Dane. 

An  Herodotus,  with  a  new  tranflation,  and  a  very 
ample  index,  by  Mr.  Kahl  of  Copenhagen. 

The  Arabic  text  of  the  hi  dory  of  Abulfeda  (an  auto¬ 
graph  of  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  at  Paris,  in  the  library 
of  St.  Germain  des  Pres)  together  with  a  Latin  tranf¬ 
lation  and  notes,  from  a  manufcript  which  belonged  to 
Reiike  ;  by  Mr.  Kahl’s  brother.  Mr.  Sulm,  chamber- 
Jain  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  author  of  fome  excellent 
works  on  Danifh  antiquities,  is  to  bear  the  expence  of 
printing  this  work.  This  gentleman,  who  purchafed  alL 
Reifke’s  mariufcripts,  publifhed  his  notes  on  Job  him- 
fell,  and  lent  Mr.  Eichorn  (a  profeffor  at  Jena,  who  has 
re-printed  Mr.  Jones’s  work,  De  Poefi  Afiatica,  and 
added  an  excellent  preface  to  it)  the  inedited  letters  on 
Cufic  Medals,  which  Mr.  Eichorn  has  publifhed. 

An  explanation  of  all  the  Cufic  medals  belonging  to 
the  houfe  of  Borgia,  by  Mr.  Adler  of  Altona,  author 
of  an  excellent  didertation  on  Cufic  medals.  This  work 
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is  in  the  prels  of  the  congregation  de  Propaganda  at 
Rome. 

A  new  edition,  with  condderable  additions,  of  Rulm- 
kenius’s  Epiftolae  Critics,  and  another  of  Valckenarius’s 
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Commentary  on  Callimachus.  Mr.  Valckenarius  has  feat 
Ills  notes  on  Sophocles  to  Mr.  Brunck,  who  is  preparing 
an  edition  of  the  Tragedian,  which  is  to  come  out  after 
he  has  finifhed  his  Anflophanes. 

A  Polybius  by  Mr.  Schweighaeufer. 

A  new  addition  of  Henry  Stephens’s  Plato,  by  MeiTrs. 
Croliius  and  Embferus  of  Deux-Pont. 

The  Meno,  Crito,  and  two  Alcibiades’s  of  the  fame 
writer,  with  good  notes,  by  Mr.  Gedick  of  Berlin.  This 
work  is  publifhed  ;  and  fo  are  other  dialogues,  by  Mr. 
Gottlebar,  who  is  bufy  about  a  new  edition  of  Thu¬ 
cydides. 

A  new  Efchylus,  in  5  volumes;  and  an  edition  of  the 
Kv^7roudsicc  by  Mr.  Schutz,  proteffor  at  jena.  This 
gentleman  has  already  publilhed  the  Memorabilia,  much 
corrected. 

A  new  edition  of  Caefar,  by  Mr.  Morus,  of  Leipiick. 

IntroducUo  ad  Literas  Grscas  et  Introdu&io  ad  Li- 
teras  Latinas,  a  X^og^A^  Graeca,  and  a  Theocritus,  by 
Mr.  Harlefius  of  Erlang.  Thefe  four  laft  are  already 
publifhed,  and  Mr.  Id.  is  preparing  an  Ariilopbanes. 

A  new  edition  and  notes  of  Eufebius’s  Ecclefiaftical 
Hiflory,  by  Mr.  Stroth,  who  is  preparing  an  jEgyptiaca , 
or  a  Collection  of  all  the  paffages  in  the  ancient  writers 
which  relate  to  Egypt. 

A  new  edition  of  Idefiod,  by  Mr.  Janus,  who  has  al¬ 
ready  publilhed  part  of  Horace. 

An  Apollodorus  by  Mr.  Heine  of  Gottingen  ;  this  is 
in  the  prefs. 

Mr.  Matthaei,  the  learned  difcovererof  Hymns  Paid  to 
be  Homer’s,  is  printing  a  Greek  Tefhament ;  he  has 
made  both  a  large  and  an  abridged  catalogue  of  the 
manufcripts  at  Mofcow  ;  but  does  not  know  whether 
either  of  them  will  be  printed. 

Mr.  Martini,  a  pupil  of  Ernefli’s,  now  fettled  in  Po¬ 
land,  is  following  Matthtei’s  example,  ingoing  over  the 
numerous  libraries  of  that  country  in  fearch  of  Greek 
manufcripts. 

They  are  printing  in  Ruffia  an  edition  of  the  Georgies 
in  Greek,  by  a  Greek  bifhop. 
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Three  Herodians,  one  by  Mr.  Irmifch,  another  by 
Mr.  Wolf,  and  a  third  by  Mr.  Stroth. 

A  work  on  Greek’  Literature,  by  Mr.  Cefarotti  of 
Padua,  author  of  a  good  Italian  tranflation  of  F'ingal. 

Opu  coli  Ferrarefi,  four  volumes  publifhed  every  year 
at  Venice;  the  lafl  volume  contains  a  letter  of  Mr. 
VilloRon’s  to  Dr.  Lorri  of  Paris,  with  new  readings  of 
two  different  paffages  of  Sophocles  and  Theocritus, 
Thefe  (hall  appear  in  the  next  Review,  1  meant  to  have 
publifhed  them  in  this,  but  am  prevented  by  the  quantity 
of  matter  which  has  come  in  on  me.  Mr.  Villoifon  like- 
wife  propofes  to  publifh  an  edition  of  the  Dionyfiacs  of 
Nonnus,  a  copy  of  which  he  has  lately  purchafed,  with 
the  marginal  notes  of  Meurfius  in  it, 

The  manufeript  Anacreon  of  the  Vatican  has  jufl 
been  engraved  at  Rome. 

P  H  Y  S  I  C. 

Explanation  of  an  eafy  paflage  in  Hippocrates,  not 
under  (food  by  any  of  the  interpreters.  This  is  in  Vil- 
loifon’s  letter  to  Dr.  Lorry,  and  will  be  given  in  my 
next. 

Several  Treatifes  of  Mr.  Mefmer’s,  of  Paris,  in  vin-r 
dication  of  his  difeovery  of  the  advantages  of  animal 
Maghetifm,  in  the  cure  of  feveral  diforders.  Thefe  are 
in  the  pofTeffion  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  whom  the 
author  has  fent  them. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Mr.  Nicklas,  profeflbr  at  Luneburg  in  Lower  Saxony, 
has  publifhed  a  good  edition  of  the  Geoponicks,  to 
which  he  has  added  his  own  notes,  and  thofe  of  Mr. 
Needham,  in  order  to  make  natural  hi  dory  fubfervient 
to  the  explanation  of  the  daffies.  Mr.  Schneider,  of 
Francfort  on  the  Oder,  is  doing  the  fame  with  AriRotle’s 
Hi  Rory  of  Animals  and  with  Nicander. 

Mr.  Cazaud  of  Paris,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So* 
ciety,  has  juR  publifhed  a  Treatife  on  the  Sugar  Cane; 
fome  account  of  which,  as  it  is  an  intereRing  fubjeft  to 
many  of  our  planters, will  be  given  in  a  future  Review. 
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Mr.  Schweighceufer,  profeffor  of  Greek  and  Oriental 
literature  in  the  univerfity  of  Stralburg,  who  has  within 
this  fix  months  publifhed,  c  Exercitationes  in  Appiani 
i  Alexandrini  Romanas  Hiftorias,’  is  engaged  in  a  new 
edition  of  Appian,  of  which  he  has  given  a  fpecimen  to 
the  public,  together  with  fome  account  of  his  materials. 
The  chief  of  thefe  are  a  manufcript  in  St.  Marc’s  library 
at  Venice,  the  fir  ft  notice  of  which  he  owes  to  the  in- 
duftrious  Mr.  Villoifon,  and  another  (which  is  indeed 
his  principal  reliance)  manufcript  in  the  library  of 
Augfbourg.  This  laft  is  of  the  15th  century,  or  there¬ 
abouts,  but  differs  effentially  from  the  Paris,  Roman, 
Florentine,  and  Venetian  manufcrips,  on  which  all  the 
prefent  editions  have  been  made,  and  all  of  which  have 
nearly  the  fame  faults.  The  Augfbourg  manufcript  has  all 
the  good  readings  to  be  met  with  in  thefe,  together 
with  many  others.  Mr.  S’s.  corre&ed  fpecimen,  which 
is  Appian’s  preface,  proves  him  fit  for  his  work. 

This  month  has  produced  a  Hiftory  of  Greece 
by  Archdeacon  Gaft,  and  a  Hiftory  of  Scotland  (ma¬ 
terially  different  from  that  of  modern  hiftorians,  with 
refpeft  to  the  crimes  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots)  by  Dr. 
Stewart,  of  both  I  fhall  give  an  account  as  foon  as  I 
have  time  to  ftudy  and  compare  them,  probably  in  the 
'  next  number,  as  likewife  of  a  new  Hiftory  of  the  Houfe 
of  Medicis,  in  5  volumes,  quarto,  faid  to  be  from -au¬ 
thentic  memorials,  and  containing  confutations  of  very 
material  fafts  hitherto  believed. 
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L’Abbe  Tirabofchi  is  preparing  a  new  edition  of  his 
great  work  on  Italian  Literature,  very  much  improved 
and  corredted.  In  the  mean  time  he  is  publifhing 
accounts  of  the  learned  men  of  Modena,  and  has  al¬ 
ready  given  the  life  of  JFulvio  Tefti,  a  confiderable 
Italian  Lyric  Poet. 

L  A  W. 

Father  Cantiani’s  account  of  the  barbarous  laws  of 
the  nations  who  laid  wade  the  Roman  Empire.  The  firft 
volume  is  already  publilhed  by  Meffrs,  Coieti  of  Venice. 

ARTS. 

Mr.  Barry  of  the  Royal  Academy  has  drawn  up  an 
account  of  the  pictures  he  has  painted  for  the  Society  of 
Arts,  and  which  he  propofes  to  exhibit  next  fpring.  If 
I  am  not  deceived  by  the  imprefiion  which  works  read 
by  authors  of  whom  one  has  an  opinion  always  make 
upon  the  hearer,  Mr.  Barry's  treatile  will  be  very  accept¬ 
able  to  the  public,  and  give  a  very  high  opinion  of  him 
both  as  a  writer  and  a  man.  It  is  one  of  the  raoft  ori¬ 
ginal,  mod  manly,  moil  rational,  and  on  the  whole 
in  of!  virtue- breathing,  writings  that  have  appeared  in 
our  day,  abounding  in  delicate  touches  of  nature,  and  * 
replete  with  ufeful  and  difpafiionate  enquiries,  both  with 
regard  to  the  arts  and  other  Incidental  fuhjedts.  The 
learning  in  it  is  alfo  very  confiderable,  and  promifes  that 
Mr.  Barry  will  be  a  very  acceptable  acquifition  in  the 
poll  of  reader  of  lectures  to  the  young  men,  to  which 
the  Academy  has  lately  appointed  him. 

Any  fhcrt  account  of  works  of  Art,  .&c.  &c.  pub- 
lifhed  within  the  month,  or  to  be  loon  publilhed,  will 
be  thankfully  received  j  always  however  on  this  provifo, 
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that  noanfwer  is  expected,  and  that  the  manufcript  is  not 
too  valuable  to  be  thrown  in  the  fire  if  no  other  ufe  can 
be  made  of  it. 

GARDENING. 

Lheorie  de  Part  des  Jar  dins,  or  Theory  of  the  Art  of 
Gardening,  3  vols.  410.  with  plates,  tranflated  into 
French  from  the  German  of  Hirichell. 

This  work,  which  is  yet  unfiniflied,  and  which  I  have 
barely  looked  into,  appears  to  be  much  of  a  compilation, 
in  great  meafure  from  Englifh  books.  It  profefies 
to  contain  the  principles  and  chief  precepts  of  the 
art.  What  feems  mod:  entertaining  in  it,  are  the  de- 
fcriptions  of  a  great  number  of  gardens,  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  and  others,  and  plates  of  monuments  ereded  ia 
fame  to  RoufTeau,  Gefner,  Hagerdorn,  &c.  &c. 

USEFUL  WORKS. 

Steel’s  original  and  corred  lift  of  the  Navy  im^ 
u  proved,  with  the  Rations  of  the  (hips,  and  a  lift  of 
*c  thofe  loft  or  deftroyed  fince  the  commencement  of  the 
46  war,  with  their  commanders  ;  likewife  a  lift  of  the 
“  enemies  (hips  taken  or  deftroyed  fince  the  commence- 
*c  ment  of  the  war,  and  an  alphabetical  lift  of  the  navy- 
4(  agents.”  Price  6d.  This  is  a  monthly  publication', 
well  ipoken  of  for  its  accuracy. 

“  The  Neptune  of  Europe;”  containing  compleat  and' 
corred  lifts  of  the  Naval  force  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Spain,  Holland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Ruftia,  and  Por¬ 
tugal,  v/ith  a  variety  of  other  interefting  materials. 

Three  volumes  ot  feled  French  plays,  publifhed  by 
Elmfly  and  Cadell.  I  have  not  feen  the  work,  to  know* 
whether  it  be  executed  with  judgment,  but  compilations 
of  this  kind,  that  is,  of  works  which  it  is  labour  loft  to 
read  the  whole  of,  or  to  pick  out  for  one’s  felf,  are  moft 
ufeful  things  when  we  can  depend  on  the  compiler. 
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The  Author  of  this  Review  will  take  care  to  give  more 
particular  accounts  of  the  abovementioned  works  as  they 
come  out;  and  the  public  may  be  allured  they  fhall  be 
his  own  accounts,  taken  from  his  own  feelings  (or  thofe 
of  friends  on  whofe  judgement  and  knowledge  he  can 
depend,  on  reading  the  books  themfelves.  He  takes 
this  opportunity  of  apologizing  to  the  public,  for 
the  numberlefs  imperfections  infeparable,  (he  flatters 
himfelf)  from  the  firlt  numbers  of  a  work,  which  it 
is  difficult  to  write  alone,  and  flill  more  difficult  to 
write  with  others.  Thefe,  however,  and  what  other 
faults  there  may  be,  he  hopes  to  fee  every  month 
leflened.  In  the  mean  time  he  throws  himfelf  upon 
the  public,  and  hopes  it  will  not  judge  too  harffily 
either  of  the  verbum  ardens  or  the  verbum  injipiens  of 
this  monthly  converfation  with  it.  What  it  may  expeCt 
for  the  future,  and  writers  efpecially  will  be  fure  of 
finding,  is  candour,  impartiality,  and  induflry,  a  dif- 
pofition  to  retraCt  his  own  opinions,  when  on  important 
points  they  differ  from  thofe  of  wifer  men,  and  above  all 
a  defire  to  give  the  fulled  praife  (a  running-over  rather, 
than  a  fcantling  meafure)  whenever  praife  of  any  kind  is 
due.  Any  hints  for  the  improvement  of  this  work,  or 
any  communications  (which  the  author  may  rejeCl)  ad- 
dreffed  to  Mr.  Nichols,  Printer,  Red-Lion-Paffage,  will 
be  thankfully  received ;  but  it  is  hoped  men  of  letters 
will  not  expeCl  the  author  fhall  fpend  in  difcuffing  or 
anfw7ering,  a  time,  which  is  too  fmall,  when  the  whole  of 
it  is  employed  for  the  work  which  he  has  undertaken. 
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Continuation  of  the  abridged  translation  of  Mr .  LfEvefquc’s 
Hifiory  of  Ruffia,  5  yoL  8vc. 

* 

FROM  the  death  of  Ivan  in  1585,  to  the  reign 
of  Alexis  father  of  the  Tzar  Peter,  we  meet 
with  no  very  entertaining  events  in  the  hiftory  of 
Pvuffia.  The  murder  of  Demetrius  by  Fedor  at 
the  mitigation  of  Boris  (who  w^s  Fedor’s  fucceffor, 
and  reigned  with  as  much  credit  as  an  affaflm  could  do) 
is  horrid ;  and  the  adventures  of  the  falfe  Demetrius’s, 
who  like  Perkin  Warbeck  diflurbed  the  Empire  with 
their  pretenfions,  have  more  of  romance  than  true  hif- 
tory  in  them.  The  only  events  mentioned  by  Mr.  L’E 
worth  communicating  during  this  period,  are  the  dan* 
ger  which  the  empire  faw  itfelf  in  of  becoming  a  pro? 
vince  of  Poland  towards  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cen* 
tury,  and  the  chance  it  foon  after  had  of  Poland’s  being 
under  the  government  of  one  of  its  Emperors  ;  but  th^ 
knowledge  of  thefe  events  contributes  nothing  to  the 
moral  improvement  of  mankind,  as  they  have  beep 
repeated  by  different  aftors,  and  with  flight  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  circumftances,  in  every  country  under  thp 
fun. 

Alexis  mounted  the  throne  In  16480  His  reign  qffei$ 
an  incident  or  two  worth  mentioning. 

Vol.  I.  I  i  The 


L’Evefque's  Hijtory  of  Rufiia, 

The  mofi  remarkable  is  the  fchifm  occafioned  by  the 
new  edition  of  the  Bible,  fet  forth  by  the  Patriarch  Nicon 
(the  fame  who  afterwards  made  thefirft  complete  body  of 
Ruffian  hiftory,  by  collecting  the  different  old  chronicles 
and  comparing  them  with  one  another).  This  inno- 
ration,  as  it  was  called,  gave  birth  to  the  Rafkolniki,  or 
diffentients  (for  fo  the  word  means),  a  very  harmlefs 
fe<A,  Rill  exifting,  and  amongft  which  are  feveral  very 
refpeffable  merchants.  Their  herefy,  if  it  deferves 
the  name,  confifts  only  in  their  manner  of  making  the 
fign  of  the  crofs,  their  obftinacy  in  ufing  only  old 
books,  and  kneeling  only  to  old  images,  and  a  few 
other  points  equally  trivial  and  unimportant. 

A  dreadful  abufe  was  introduced  in  this  Prince's 
time,  viz,  the  inftitution  of  the  Secret  Chancellery. 
By  the  nature  of  this  tribunal,  the  moR  refpe&able 
citizen  might  be  arrefied  In  confequence  of  the  accufa- 
tion  of  the  loweff  of  the  people ;  it  was  enough  for 
fuch  a  one  to  cry  out  Slovo  delo,  for  his  enemy  to 
be  feized  and  dragged  to  prifon ;  it  is  true,  indeed,  that 
the  accufed  was  dragged  there  with  him,  and  obliged 
to  undergo  the  knout  three  times;  but  if  he  had 
Arength  enough  to  Rand  it,  the  accufed  fuffered  in  his 
turn,  and  was  altnoft  fure  of  being  ruined.  This  was 
even  at  the  beginning  the  occahon  of  great  abufes, 
tho*  the  tribunal  was  milder  than  it  has  ever  been 
Cnee. 

This  reign  was  remarkable  for  the  firR  intercourfe 
known  of  between  Ruffia  and  China  ;  the  treaty  of 
commerce  foon  after  concluded  on  between  them  had 
like  to  have  failed  thro'  a  whimfical  circumftance,  to 
wit,  the  refufal  of  the  Cofack,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  embaffy,  to  go  and  be  inftructed  at  the  tribunal  of 
ceremonies  previous  to  his  firR  audience  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror.  This  fo  much  incenfed  the  formal  people,  that, 
after  having  had  his  prefents  returned,  the  ambaffador 
was  efcorted  to  the  frontiers,  without  receiving 
the  cuftomary  honours.  Luckily  for  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  the  affair  was  foon  after  compromifed  ;  the  tri¬ 
bunal  became  Ids  ftrift,  and  the  ambaffadors  on 

their 
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their  part  confented  to  receive  inftruftion,  provided 
the  proper  officers  came  and  gave  it  them  at  their  own  lodg¬ 
ings. 

One  day  that  Alexis  was  blooded,  he  took  it  into 
his  head  that  all  his  courtiers  Ihould  be  blooded  too. 
One  man  who  was  avexfe  to  it  he  treated  very  ill,  but 
&on  after,  as  was  his  euftom,  made  it  up,  by  loading  him 
with  prefents. 

The  Tzar  Fedor’s  reign  was  remarkable  for  an  end 
being  put  to  a  moll  grievous  abule,  that  of  every  man’s 
rank  in  the  army  being  determined  by  his  pedigree; 
this  had  arifen  to  fuch  a  height,  that  a  man  not  only 
refufed  to  ferve  under  officers  of  a  lower  birth  than  hk 
own,  but  even  thofe  whofe  anceftors  had  filled  higher 
ranks  would  not  fubmit  to  be  commanded  by  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  thofe  who  had  been  in  lower ;  in  order  to 
abolilh  this  for  ever,  the  Tzar  fummoned  all  the  nobi¬ 
lity  to  the  palace,  and  ordered  them  to  bring  their  pedi¬ 
grees  (in  which  their  feveral  military  claims  were  accu¬ 
rately  ftated)  with  them:  thefe,  after  a  fine  fpeech  from  the 
Patriarch,  recommendatory  of  concord  and  union,  he 
made  a  great  heap  of,  and  burnt* 

The  Tzar,  however,  feems  to  have  been  happier 
in  his  projects  for  the  advancement  of  arms  than  of 
arts  ;  for,  having  projected  the  crc&ion  of  a  new  col¬ 
lege  and  compiled  a  body  of  ftatutes  for  the  government 
of  it,  fo  many  of  thofe  relative  to  morals  and  religion 
{Concluded  with  the  words  “or  be  burnt  without  mercy,” 
.that  it  was  impoffible  for  a  fingle  (tone  of  the  building 
ever  to  be  laid. 

Mr.  L’E.  opens  his  4th  vol.  with  an  account  of  the 
manners  of  the  17th  century,  fome  of  which  are  not 
unentertaining.  The  Chakh  of  Perfia  had  prefented 
the  Tzar  Michael  with  a  lhirt  of  our  Saviour’s,  faid  to 
have  been  taken  in  Georgia,  and  the  queftion  was, 
how  to  authenticate  this  precious  relick.  The  Arch- 
bifhop  .of  Vologda  depofed  that  at  his  return  from 
Jerufalem,  where  he  had  been  Archdeacon,  he  had 
been  (hewn  a  golden  box  in  the  church  of  Georgia,  in 
which  he  had  been  told  this  precious  relick  was  prefer- 

I i 2  ved. 
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ved.  This  was  good  evidence,  but  it  was  only  hearfay* 
and  forae  people  ftiil  had  doubts  how  the  ffiirt  could  have 
got  there  :  luckily  a  monk  who  happened  to  be  with 
the  Patriarch  of  Jerufalem,  then  on  a  vifit  at  Mofcow, 
depofed  that  it  was  a  fad  of  public  notoriety  in  Paleftine, 
that  at  the  time  when  the  foldiers  threw  dice  for 
our  Saviour’s  veftments,  he  who  won  the  fhirt  was 
a  Georgian,  who  (his  time  of  fervice  providentially  fdr 
the  future  happinefs  of  Mofcow  happening  to  be  ex¬ 
pired)  carried  it  with  him  to  his  own  country;  incredu¬ 
lity  had  nothing  to  fay  after  this,  for  as  ro  the  relick’s 
Working  miracles*  that*  being  of  courle  the  eafieft  part 
of  the  bufinefs,  had  been  taken  care  of  before. 

The  fright  oecafioned  by  the  comet  of  1680,  (which 
Bayle  had  allayed  in  Europe  by  his  treatife  on  it)  the 
Wife  men  of  Mofcow  took  another method  to  remove  ;  this 
was,  by  perfuading  the  people  that  it  was  indeed  ominous, 
but  that  the  omen  Only  threatened  their  enemies,  the 
Poles  and  Germans.  This  they  laid  was  evident  by  its 
tail  being  turned  towards  thofe  countries. 

The  Ruffians  had,  like  all  other  nations,  a  high  con¬ 
tempt  for  whatever  was  not  Ruffian  ;  but,  inftead  of  call¬ 
ing  foreigners  Barbarians,  which  was  the  Greek  and 
Roman  term  of  contempt,  they  ufed  to  call  them  deaf; 
a  man  who  could  not  fpeak  their  language  being  the 
fame  to  them  as  a  deaf  man. 

After  thefe  introductory remarks,  Mr.L.  gives  us  four 
feparate  differtations;  thefecontain  particulars  of  the  ce¬ 
remonies  ufed  at  the  Tzar’s  coronation  and  marriage,  and 
at  the  inflallation  of  the  patriarchs;  and  affiort  hiftory  of 
the  Zaporaviau  Cofacks.  This  republican  and  military 
affociation,  terrible  even  to  the  date  by  which  it  was  pro* 
teffed,  by  its  indiscriminate  depredations  on  friend  and 
foe,  exifls  no  more  fince  1775-. 

Mr.  L.  proceeds  to  the  life  of  the  Tzar  Peter.  The 
particulars  of  this  are  fo  well  known,  and  he  differs  fo 
little  (notwithftanding  his  abufe  of  him)  from  Voltaire, 
in  the  material  points,  that  1  have  not  been  able  to  find 
much  worthy  of  peculiar  attention.  I  ffiail,  however, 
take  notice  of  a  few  things*  and  particularly  of  fome  of 
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Mr.  L’s  reflexions,  in  the  propriety  of  which  the  chief 
merit  of  this  part  of  the  hiflory  confifts. 

The  ftory  of  the  emprefs  Sophia's  regency,  of  the  firft: 
revolt  of  the  Strelitzes,  of  Peter’s  impatience  to  go¬ 
vern,  of  the  ufeful  and  military  amufements  of  his  youth, 
of  his  two  voyages,  of  the  battles  of  Narva  and  Pultava, 
&c.  &c.  are  told  in  milch  the  ufual  manner  ;  but  Mr.  L. 
fpeaks  more  favourably  of  Sophia’s  adminiftratiort  than 
is  commonly  done, and  refers  us  for  further  tell i menials  to 
a  work  called  “  The  Antidote,’*  publifhed  at  Petersburg 
in  1770  profelfedly  in  refutation  of  L’Ab'beChappe,  and 
fuppofed  to  be  compofed  by  feverai  perfons  in  the  ad- 
miniftration.  Indeed,  what  he  fays  of  it  in  a  note  makers 
one  think  that  the  higheft  perfon  in  all  Ruffia  might 
have  a  fhare  in  it* 

Mr.  L.  does  not  approve  of  Peter's  leaving  his  own 
country  to  feek  inftruXion.  He  thinks  it  one  of  thofe 
brilliant  faults  which  is  only  to  be  excufed  for  the 
fake  of  the  motive.  4  Had  he  contented  himfelf,’  fays 
the  ingenious  writer,  4  with  loving  the  arts  and  fd- 

*  ences,  he  would  foon  have  had  artifts  and  men  of  fci~ 
4  ence  in  his  own  dominions,  and  he  need  not  have  ex- 
4  pofed  himfelf  to  be  fhot  at  by  &  centry  at  Pviga, 
4  or,  what  was  much  worfe,  to  the  dangers  of  a  rebellion 
4  which  fprungup  in  his  abfence  (and  which  he  was  forced 

*  toqueilat  his  return  by  fhedding  torrents  of  blood) 
4  only  to  learn  anatomy  of  Ruyfck,  and  the  art  of  Ihip- 
4  building  at  Amfterdan*.  His  father,  Alexis,  could 
4  not  build  fhips  ;  but  in  his  reign,  and  even  be- 

*  fore  it,  common  adventurers,  merchants  of  Archangel, 
4  and  even  Ample  Cofacs,  built  fome  on  feas  airrroft  fro- 
4  zen,  and  made  voyages  in  them,  which  the  bokleft  navi- 
4  gator  now  would  hardly  dare  to  attempt.  Had  Peter, 
4  inftead  of  adopting  blindly  all  the  prejudices  in  favour 
4  of  foreign  inftitutions,  which  had  been  inftilled  into 
4  him  by  thofe  who  had  the  care  of  his  education,  con- 

*  fulred  only  his  own  reafon  and  fagacity,  of  both  of 
4  which  he  had  a  great  (hare ;  had  he  ftudied  the  true 
4  character  of  his  people,  and,  inftead  of  bending  it  by 
4  force  to  what  it  could  not  bear,  only  attempted  to  foften 

*  the  ruggednefs  of  it ;  inftead  of  a  bare  copy  of  other 

4  European 
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*  European  nations,  we  might  have  feen  an  original, 

*  and  probably  a  fuperior  people.’ 

Thefe  reflexions  are  very  fenfible.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  the  Tzar  could  have  learnt  anywhere 
elfe,  either  fo  well  or  in  fo  (hort  a  time,  what  he  did  learn 
at  Amfterdam.  The  great  misfortune  (his  own  fliame, 
and  perhaps  in  fome  meafure  that  of  his  hofts)  was,  that 
in  acquiring  the  fecondary  arts  of  government,  he  en¬ 
tirely  omitted  to  profit  by  the  example  before  his  eyes 
of  the  firft ;  that,  more  infenfible  in  more  important  re- 
fpedts  than  the  poor  Ruffian  whom  he  fent  to  Italy  for 
inftru&ion,  and  who,  out  of  honeft  prejudice  in  favour 
of  his  country,  refufed  to  go  out  of  his  room  all  the  time 
he  ftaid  there,  he  could  return  from  Holland,  and 
even  from  England,  without  decency,  without  religion, 
without  even  common  humanity ;  that,  being  totally  defti- 
tute  of  thefe,  his  firff  ffep  at  his  return  was  to  imitate  the 
cruelties  of  Ivan. 

The  Strelitzes  had  revolted  in  his  ab fence,  partly 
for  want  of  pay,  pardy  from  uneafinefs  at  being  kept  in 
garrifon  at  Mofcow,  and  partly  perhaps  from  fecret  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  late  regent  Sophia,  who  was  confined  in 
a  convent.  For  this  crime  Peter  broke  this  turbulent 
militia,  and  many  of  them  perifhed  upon  the  fcaffold.— 
Thus  far  was  right  ^  but  when  we  read  that  the  chief  no¬ 
bility,  who  had  been  the  judges,  were  likewife  compelled 
to  be  the  executioners,  when  we  are  told  that  three  hun¬ 
dred  Strelitzes,  one  with  a  mock  petition  to  her  in  his  hand, 
fuffered  before  the  windows  of  the  monaftery  in  which 
Sophia  was  confined  ;  when  we  fee  the  travelled  fove** 
xeign  himfelf  ftrike  off  eighty-four  heads  (the  hair  of 
whichis  held  by  the  Boyarin  Pleftchef) ;  when  we  find  him 
unmelted  by  the  magnanimous  exclamation  of  the  foldier 
who  puftied  him  from  the  block,  faying, ‘This  is  my  place !’ 
we  execrate  the  tyrant  mind,  and  have  fcarce  patience  to 
attend  to  the  future  exertions  of  the  brute  part  of  him. 

Mr.  L.  is  no  lefs  fevere  upon  the  violent  manner 
which  the  Tzar  took  to  lower  the  power  of  the  clergy. 
This,  he  thinks,  offended  the  fuperftition  of  the  people, 
but  did  not  correft  it. 


4  The 
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*  The  making  the  old  Bojars  drunk,  then  cutting 
*  their  beards  in  a  ridiculous  manner,  and  compelling 
4  them  by  this  means  td  keep  their  rooms  for  feveral 
4  months,  or  be  fhaved,  the  hanging  up  at  the  gates  of 
4  every  city  a  model  of  the  new  habit,  and  cutting  off  the 
4  tail  of  the  gown  of  thofe  who  did  not  choofe  to  pay  the 
4  penalty  for  being  excufed  wearing  it,  the  giving  a 
4  court  entertainment,  and  forcing  people  to  come  in 
4  the  old  drefs,  and  the  men  to  fit  at  table  apart  from  the 
4  women,  though  more  ludicrous  methods  of  chang- 
4  ing  the  manners  of  a  nation,  were  not  perhaps 
4  more  juftifiable,  We  fhall  fee  them  coft  much 
4  blood,  for  though  the  court  only  laughed,  the  people 
4  felt  and  refented  ;  at  leaft,  he  who  was  fo  eager 
4  to  introduce  the  rules  of  decency  and  politenefs  amongft 
4  other  people,  ought  to  have  been  a  better  maffer  of 
4  his  own  paflions  ;  he  oughtnot  to  have  given  Menzikoff 
4  a  flap  of  the  face  in  public  for  dancing  with  his 
4  fword  on/ 

There  are  fome  good  reflexions  upon  the  declaration 
of  war  againft  Sweden,  which  Mr.  L.  juftifies  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  fecret  enmity  of  the  other  court,  which 
only  waited  for  opportunities  to  break  out. 

The  account  of  the  foundation  of  Peterfburg  is  very 
fpiritedly  written  ;  44  In  a  fortnight  after  the  taking  of 
44  Nienchants,  the  works  of  the  new  city  were  begun, 
44  on  a  fpot  where  there  were  only  flag  nan  t  waters,  un- 
44  healthy  paftures,  a  few  fifhermens  huts,  and  cottages 
44  which  the  tinhealthinefs  of  the  place  had  compelled 
44  the  poor  inhabitants  to  abandon.  The  admiralty  and 
44  citadel  were  the  only  buildings  about  wfliich  there 
44  was  any  ftone,  all  the  reft,  not  excepting  the  hut  in 
4f  which  the  emperor  lodged  (ftill  to  be  feen  in  a  part 
44  of  the  city  now  only  inhabited  by  foldiers  and  com- 
44  mon  people)  were  of  wood.  When  fuch  were  the 
44  exertions  of  art,  it  was  in  vain  that  nature  refilled, 
44  and  that,  the  foetid  vapours  of  the  bogs  feemed  to  fay, 
44  4  Hither  you  (ball  not  build/  Innumerable  work*- 
44  men,  fummoned  from  various  parts  of  the  empire, 

44  perifb, 
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u  perifh,  and  are  fucceeded  by  others.  The  Tzar  is  in 
46  vain  told,  that  he  is  laying  his  foundationsin  the  blood 
44  of  his  ('objects :  he  has  refolved,  and  cannot  be  fhaken,; 
44  loads  of  earth  brought  hither  from  a  vaft  diftance, 
44  fill  up  the  bogs:  a  multitude  of  canals  carry  off  the 
4C  ffagnant  waters;  the  immenfe  and  noxious  forefts, 
44  which  exhaled  the  foetid  vapours,  and  returned  them 
44  again  (till  more  poifonous,  fall  under  the  ftroke 
44  of  the  ax.  The  prefence  of  the  generals,  of  the 
44  minifters,  of  the  fovcreign  himfelf,  chears  the  fainting 
44  workman,  and  gives  him  courage  to  proceed  in  his 
44  work.  Soon  Nienchants  feems  to  rife  from  its  ruins, 
€l  and  its  old  inhabitants  become  the  fir  ft:  inhabitants  of 
44  the  new  city  ;  thefe  are  followed  by  the  nobility 
44  from  the  capital  and  diftant  provinces,  who,  together 
44  with  the  merchants  and  the  artifts,  come  at  firft  in 
44  compliance  with  the  harfh  mandate  of  defpotifm,  but 
44  from  necefiity  accuftom  themfelves  to  their  new 
44  habitation,  and  are  foon  at  work  to  embellifli  it. 

44  - Thofe  whom  arts  or  commerce  have  enriched 

ec  begin  to  take  delight  in  a  city  in  which  they  have 
44  met  witli  good  fortune  ;  their  example  entices  frefh 
44  inhabitants,  and  edifices  raifed  by  the  bed  artificers 
*4  of  France  or  Italy,  take  the  place  of  the  firft  ill- 
44  ftiaped  huts,” 

The  battle  of  Narva  and  its  qonfequences  ;  the  revolt 
of  Aftracan  and  its  punjfhment;  the  frauds  and  trea? 
chery  of  the  Cofack  Mazeppa  ;  are  told  as  in  other 
writers.  One  trait  only  which  happened  after  the  battle 
of  Dobro,  mu  ft  not  be  omitted,  becaufe  it  does  honour 
both  to  the  fovereign  and  the  fubje£h  Prince  Repnin 
was  in  difgrace,  and  Golitzin  had  behaved  well.  Peter 
afked  the  latter  44  what  he  defired he  anfwered,  44  the 
44  pardon  of  prince  Repnin.”  44  Bow,”  Paid  the  Tzar, 
44  do  not  you  know  that  Repnin  is  your  mortal  enemy 
“  I  do  know  it,”  fays  he,  44  and  it  is  for  that  reafon 
44  I  follicit  his  pardon.”  The  Tzar  fent  Repnin  word 
he  reftored  him  to  his  favour  through  the  folicitation  of 
Golitzin,  and  gave  the  former  the  ribbon  of  his  Order. 

What 
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What  Mr.  L.  fays  to  juftify  the  Tzar’s  marriage  with 
Catherine  (who  it  is  well  known  was  an  obfcure  orphan, 
taken  at  the  fack  of  a  little  town)  is  well  faid. 

“  Iff  fays  he,  “  his  predeceffors  had  fometimes  mar- 
“  ried  their  fubje&s,  they  had  chofen  them  from  amongft 
“  the  nobility.  Peter,  who  never  fuffered  prejudice,  opi- 
“  nion,  cuftom,  or  even  decency,  to  flop  him,  thought 
“  he  was  great  enough  to  raife  an  obfcure  perfon  with- 
“  out  debafinghimfelf ;  a  declared  enemy  to  allefFemina- 
“  cy,  luxury,  and  reft,  and  neverfatisfiedbiuwhenhewas 
“  leading  his  armies  to  dangerous  conquefts,  or  viftting 
the  remote  defarts  of  his  immenfe  dominions ;  the 
“  wife  he  wanted  was  not  one  who  would  tremble  at 
“  the  leaft  appearance  of  danger,  and  be  out  of  her 
ic  element  when  out  of  a  drawing-room  ;  the  companion 
of  his  bed  was  to  be  the  companion  of  his  perils 
“  and  of  his  dangers,  and  this  companion  he  met  with 
“  in  Catherine.  If  it  be  true,  that  fhe  did  not  know 
“  how  to  read,  (he  knew  at  leaft  how  to  follow  her  huf- 
“  band  on  fhip-board  and  in  camp,  to  brave  death  with 
“  him,  to  footh  his  cares,  to  nurfe  him  in  his  illnefs,  ro 
cc  partake  of  his  military  pleafures  and  fatigues  ;  (lie 
“  knew  how  to  fave  both  a  country  and  a  hufband  ;  by 
%i  forcing  the  latter  to  afk  a  neceflary  peace,  when  a f- 
“  ter  the  fatal  day  of  Pruth,  he  had  retired  into  his 
“  tent,  had  forbidden  himfelf  to  be  difturbed,  and  was 
“  in  aflual  convulftons.  Such  a  wife  became  the  man 
**  who  in  the  midft  of  fuch  diftrefs  could  fend  orders  to 
“  Peterfburg,  not  only  to  refufe  complying  with  any 
<c  unworthy  order  that  might  come  from  him,  during  his 
c<  captivity,  but  to  elett  another  emperor,  if  it  was  for 
“  the  good  of  the  country.” 

It  is  pity  that  fuch  a  hufband  and  fuch  a  wife  are  nei« 
ther  of  them  quite  free  from  fufpicion  in  the  affair  of  the 
unfortunate  Alexis. 

Mr.  L.  throws  no  new  lights  upon  this  melancholy 
ftory  he  tells  it  like  Voltaire  and  all  the  reft,  and  the 


*  Sse  the  article  giving  an  account  of  Bruce’s  travels. 

K  k  refult 
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refult  is,  that  it  was  a  cataflrophe  occafioned  by  the  bad 
education  and  flubbornnefs  of  the  fon,  and  the  hard-heart¬ 
ed  ambition  of  the  father. 

One  reflexion,  however,  we  are  obliged  to  this  lover  of 
humanity  for.  <c  When,  fays  he,  the  dying  young  man 
befought  his  father,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  take  off  the 
curfe  he  had  pronounced  upon  him  at  Mofcow,  to  par¬ 
don,  to  blefs  him,  and  to  pray  God  for  him,  the  Tzar 
wept ;  but  it  was  then  too  late  to  weep ;  he  fhould  have 
wept  over  his  fon,  and  have  bleffed  him  when  the  young 
man  returned  from  Naples  and  threw  himfelf  trembling 
into  his  arms  ;  he  fhould  have  wept  inflead  of  fpend- 
ing  hours  in  abfurd  or  hypocritical  prayer  to  defire  God 
to  enlighten  him  in  choofing  what  was  for  the  true  inte« 
red  of  Ruffia  •,  he  fhould  have  wept  when  a  fervile  and 
oppreffed  clergy,  whom  he  had  confulted,  had  fpirit 
enough  to  refer  him  to  his  example,  who  would  havefaved 
Abfalon,  and  to  the  dill  greater  example  of  him  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  prodigal  fon,  and  forgave  the  woman  taken 
in  adultery/5 

There  is  one  more  trait  worth  remembering.  One 
day  on  (hip-board  the  Tzar  worked  himfelf  into  a  vio¬ 
lent  pailion,  againfl  a  man  who  had  oppofed  him  in  the 
fenate,  and  was  going  to  throw  him  into  the  fea.  You 
may  throw  me  into  the  fea,  cried  the  fenator,  with 
firmnefs,  but  hiflory  will  record  it*.  The  Prince 
was  appeafed,  and  fet  him  gently  down  on  the  fide  of 
the  (hip.  This  fhews,  fays  Mr.  L.  what  aman  he  would 
have  been,  had  he  been  better  brought  up,  or  if  he 
had  happened  to  meet  with  enlightened  and  virtuous 
friends. 

The  author  hurries  over  the  remaining  events  of  the 
hiflory,  like  a  man  who  is  fenfible  he  is  coming  near  flip- 
pery  ground.  This  he  is  much  to  be  blamed  for  ;  for 
thoJ  fome  later  events  had  better  not  be  mentioned,  by  a 
man  who  has  received  civilities,  and  had  Rate  papers 
communicated  to  him  in  Ruffia,  he  might,  one  fhould 

*  Frederic,  -que  dira  ia  pofterite  ?  It  is  find  a  great  monarch  threw 
avt  ay  L’Abbe  Raynal’s  book  when  he  came  to  this  part. 

4  ...  have 
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have  thought,  have  fpoke  of  the  fir  ft  Catherine,  Elizabeth 
and  Anne,  without  offending  any  body.  But  he  is  very 
fliort,  and  I  (hall  be  much  fhorter,  and  only  mention  the 
principal  events,  in  order  to  keep  up  to  my  plan,  which 
is  to  give  juft  fo  much  of  books  of  this  kind,  as  may 
make  the  public  judge  whether  they  wifh  for  a  tranfla- 
tion,  and  at  the  fame  time  fupply  the  want  of  one  to 
them  who  do  not  chufe  to  buy  it. 

After  Peter’s  death,  in  1725,  MenzichofF,  the  fon  of 
a  paftry  cook,  but  a  man  of  merit,  and  railed  by  him, 
became  omnipotent  with  Catherine.  With  his  advice 
and  afliftance,  fhe  finifhed  the  academy  projected  by 
Peter,  and  died  in  1727. 

Catherine  was  fucceeded  by  her  fon-in-law,  Peter  the 
Second.  I  he  moft  remarkable  event  of  this  reign  was 
the  difgrace  of  MenzichofF,  at  the  inftant  in  which  he 
thougnt  himfelf  higher  than  what  danger  could  reach, 
having  engaged  his  daughter  to  the  emperor,  and  nego¬ 
tiated  the  marriage  of  his  fon  with  Peter’s  fifter.  In  the 
midft  of  thefe  hopes,  lie  was  deprived  of  his  power  and 
fortune,  andfent  to  oneof  the hardeft  climates  in  Siberia. 
Elis  wife  wept  herlelf  blind.  But  his  own  mind,  which 
had  ever  been  great,  and  was  only  corrupted  by  profperity, 
dilplayed  all  its  energy.  He  became  wife  and  virtuous. 
One  of  his  amufements  was  the  working  at  a  church, 
which  he  built  out  of  the  favingsof  fix  hundred  a-year, 
that  had  been  left  him  to  fubfift  on  *. 

In 


*  Mr.  de  la  Harpe  has  taken  advantage  of  MenzichotFs  return  to 
virtue,*  tor  the  foundation  of  a  very  tine  tragedy,  the  Icene  of  which  he 
places  in  Siberia,  where  he  fuppofes  MenzichofF’s  chief  enemy,  a  man 
of  a  vindictive  cruel  difpofition,  to  be  governor  at  the  time  of  his  dif¬ 
grace.  It  is  eafy  to  fee  what  events  fuch  an  1  incident  would  furnith  to 
the  Tragic  Mute,  and  how  much  the  fcenery  and  defcriptive  parts 
would  be  a  flitted  by  the  nature  of  the  country. 

I  think  that  Mr.  La  Harpe  has  fucceeded  very  well,  and  thould 
like  to  fee  his  woik  imitated  on  our  ftage,  but  would  with  it  to  be 
done  by  feme  perfon  who  knows  what  verfe  is-,  and  really  underltands 
the  two  languages  ;  tor  I  never  think  of  the  fate  of  Voltaire’s 
immottal  Semiramis  and  Tancrede  (the  latt  of  which,  at  lead.  I  hope, 

K  k  2  we 
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In  1750,  Anne,  the  daughter  of  Ivan;  fucceeded  Peter 
the  Second.  Her  reign  contains  the  tyranny  of  Biron 
(grandfon  of  a  ftable  boy)  under  her  name,  and  the  at- 
chievements  of  Munich  againd  Staniflaus.  There  is  alfo  a 
curious  account  of  a  marriage  dinner  given  by  Anne 
to  a  prince  Golitiin,  who,  having  embraced  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  in  his  travels,  had  fallen  into  difgrace* 
and  been  made  a  buffoon  and  court  page  of  at  40.  At 
his  wife’s  death  he  was  forced  to  marry  an  ordinary  wo¬ 
man.  After  a  ridiculous  feftival,  the  new  married  pair 
were  conduced  to  a  bed  of  ice  in  an  houfe  of  ice,  and 
forced  to  fpend  the  night  there,  and  guards  were  placed 
to  prevent  their  rifing  till  the  morning.  When  we  read 
fuch  accounts,  and  confider  that  this  was  the  fportive  ca¬ 
price  of  a  woman,  we  fliudder  at  the  mifery  and  info 
lence  of  human  nature,  and  almofl  think  the  innumer¬ 
able  evils  of  a  republic,  not  equal  to  the  degradation  of 
being  the  viclim  of  one  perfon’s  caprice. 

we  (hall  one  time  or  other  fee  a  different  copy  of,  as  the  woman’s  part 
is  the  moft  dramatic  on  any  Page  whatever)  without  remembering 
Churchill’s  fine  lines  on  Hogarth’s  Sigifmunda — The  helplefs  miHim  of 
a  Dauber's  hand /---But  I  will  infert  them  at  length,  becaufe  (as  Dr? 
Warton  obferves  about  Prior)  it  has  been  fome  time  fafhionable  to  de¬ 
cry  the  author’s  great  merits. 

Poor  Sigismunda  !  what  a  fate  is  thine  ! 

Dryden,  the  great  High-Piieft  of  all  the  Nine, 

Reviv’d  thy  name,  gave  what  a  mufe  could  give, 

And  in  his  numbers  bade  thy  mem’ry  live  ; 

Gave  thee  fhofe  foft  fenfations,  which  might  move 
And  warm  the  coldeft  Anchorite  to  love  ;  * 

Gave  thee  that  virtue,  which  could  curb  defire. 

Refine  and  confecrate  Love’s  headftrong  fire  ; 

Gave  thee  thofe  griefs,  which  made  the  Stoic  feel, 

And  call’d  compaffion  forth  from  hearts  ot  Peel ; 

Gave  thee  that  firmnefs,  which  our  fex  may  fhame, 

And  make  man  bow  to  woman’s  juPer  claim. 

So  that  our  tears,  which  from  compaffion  flow, 

Seem  to  debafe  thy  dignity  of  woe. 

But  O,  how  much  unlike  !  how  fall’n  !  how  chang'd  1 
How  much  from  Natuue,  and  herfelf  ePrang’d  ! 

How  totally  depriv’d  of  all  the  pow’rs 
To  fhew  her  feelings,  and  awaken  ours, 
poth  Sigismunda  now  devo-ed  Hand, 

The  helplefs  victim  of  a  pauber’s  hand  l 
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In  I  van  the  6th’s  reign,  Munich  and  Biron  quarrelled, 
and  the  former  prevailed.  Biron  was  fent  to  Siberia, 
Munich  gave  a  plan  for  the  houfe  he  was  to  inhabit, 
and  afterwards  lived  in  it  himfelf.  There  is  a  curious  an¬ 
ecdote  told  of  this  revolution  ;  on  the  night  in  which 
it  was  to  take  place,  when  the  event  was  dill  very 
doubtful,  and  might  have  been  prevented  if  Biron  had  had 
any  fulpicions  ;  he  faid  to  Munich,  as  they  were  at  dip- 
per  together,  Marfhal,  during  the  courfe  of  your  cam¬ 
paigns,  did  you  never  happen  to  undertake  any  thing  of 
confequence  in  the  night  ?  Munich  could  not  help  be¬ 
ing  a  little  (tarried,  fo  that  if  the  regent  had  had  any 
fufpicions,  the  plot  would  certainly  have  mifcarried. 

Count  Ledock  and  Elizabeth  had  confpired  to  place 
the  latter  on  the  throne,  but  her  mildnefs  and  indolence 
rendered  her  irrefolute.  One  morning  (lie  was  at  her 
toilet,  when  Ledock  came  in,  and  finding  a  card 
upon  it,  drew  a  crown  and  a  wheel  ;  on  the  princefs’s 
expreffing  herfurprife,  he  faid,  There  is  no  middle  way. 
Madam,  one  for  you,  or  the  other  for  me  :  This  fixed  her 
refolution,  and  (he  was  emprefs  the  next  day. 

This  princefs  is  much  celebrated  for  her  humanity.— 
She  ufed  to  (lied  tears  at  the  news  of  a  victory,  (though 
gained  by  her  own  generals)  from  a  fenfe  of  the  diltref- 
fes  which  it  brought  upon  mankind.  Not  with  (landing 
this,  Munich,  whofe  only  fault  was  his  having  ferv- 
ed  the  emprefs  Anne,  was  banifhed  at  the  beginning 
of  her  reign.  As  there  was  no  pretence  for  perfecuting 
him  but  his  attachment  to  the  late  emprefs,  one  of  the 
crimes  alledged,  was  the  number  of  foldiers  which  his 
expeditions  had  cod  the  date.  To  this  he  only  anfwered, 
There  is  no  working  wood  without  making  chips.  And 
when  his  judges  perfided  in  frivolous  and  vexatious  in^ 
terrogatories.  Write  down,  fays  he,  the  anfwers  you 
would  have  me  make,  and  I  will  fign  the  paper;  which 
be  did.  Elizabeth,  with  all  her  fenlibility,  wantei,  like 
another  Elizabeth  of  more  iiludrious  name,  to  be  the 
handfomed  woman  in  Europe.  In  purfuit  of  this  laud¬ 
able  ambition  die  did  not  behead  her  rival,  Madam  La- 
poukhin,  like  the  foft  fair  one  of  England  ;  but  only 

gave 
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gave  her  the  knout,  and  cut  out  her  tongue.  She  died 

in  1761. 

Mr.  L.  fays  fomething  of  the  two  next  reigrs  *,  but  it 
becomes  an  Englifhman  to  leave  the  mention  of  them  to 
poRerity.  He  concludes  his  entertaining  work  with  an 
account  of  the  progrefs  of  the  Ruffians  in  Siberia,  and 
their  new  difcoveries  in  the  north  feas ;  to  thefe  are  added, 
a  defcription  of  the  empire,  geographical  and  political ; 
and  a  fketch  of  the  prefent  Rate  of  their  literature.  As 
he  confines  himfelf  to  the  belles  lettres  part,  l  can  only 
fay  that  I  think  very  differently  of  the  proficiency  he 
fuppofes  them  to  ‘have  made.  It  muff  not  be  omitted, 
that  feveral  things  in  this  latter  part  are  likewife  to  be 
found  in  Mr.  Cox  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  I  would  rather 
recommend  a  judicious  abridgment  of  the  work  than  a 
tranflation.  Now  that  knowledge  is  become  fo  general, 
and  that  there  are  fo  many  things  to  be  known,  I  could 
wifh  none  but  original  works  to  be  encouraged,  and  that 
thefe  ffiould  be  reduced  into  as  fmall  a  compafs  as  pof- 
fible. 


Art.  II.  Hijlory  of  the  polite  Arts  of  Sculpture ,  Paint - 
ing,  &c.  by  L’Abbe  Winckelman,  3  vol.  Debrett, 
2,].  16s. 

H’AVING  done  with  the  Etrufcans,  our  author,  to 
make  his  work  compleat,  bellows  a  few  words  on 
the  arts  of  the  neighbouring  nations. 

The  only  remains  of  Samnite  and  Volfcian  greatnefs  are 
a  couple  of  medals,  but  we  knew  that  thefe  people 
were  very  magnificent,  the  former  particularly,  whofe 
luxury,  even  in  their  arms,  was  one  of  the  caufes  of  their 
ruin'*. 

There  are  feveral  medals  of  Capua,  Teano,  and  other 
cities  of  Campania,  with  characters  on  them  refembling 
the  Etrufcan,  that  have  been  miftaken  by  fome  antiqua¬ 
rians  for  Punic  characters.  However,  the  work  is  not 
Etrufcan,  but  Greek,  and  very  fine. 


*  Livy,  lib.  ix.  &  x. 
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Vafes.  The  vales  commonly  called  Etrufcan,  are 

not  Etrufcan  in  fad: ;  for  molt  of  them  have 
been  found  either  in  Italy,  or  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  taken  out  of  tombs  near  Nola,  which  is  a  Greek  co¬ 
lony  ;  befides,  feveral  of  them  are  defigned  after  the 
Greek  manner,  and  have  Greek  infcriptions,  and  not  one 
of  them  has  Etrufcan  Infcriptions,  notwithftanding  what 
has  been  pretended.  There  are  five  fine  collections  of 
thefe  vafes  known,  but  the  richeft  of  them  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  Sir  William  Hamilton’s.  Two  amongfl  thefe, 
undoubtedly  the  oldeft  fpecimens  of  Grecian  work  ex¬ 
iting,  are  at  the  fame  time  moft  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  their  forms  and  the  excellence  of  their  draw¬ 
ing.  With  regard  to  their  ufes,  fome  ferved  for  facri- 
fices,  particularly  for  thofe  of  Vefta,  fome  were  buried 
with  the  dead  (for  what  purpofe  is  not  very  well  known, 
as  it  was  not  to  hold  the  afhes),  fome  were  prizes, 
given  in  the  public  games  of  Greece,  and  others  were 
ornamental. 

The  two  moll  curious  fiories  upon  them  are,  a  kind  of 
parody  of  the  loves  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmema  (which  might 
be  taken  for  a  fcene  in  Plautus’s  Amphitryon)  and  a 
reprefentation  of  the  games  given  by  Danaus  at  the  fe- 
coud  marriage  of  his  daughters,  after  the  murder  of  their 
fir  It  hufbands.  As  the  old  king  fufpe&ed  that  no  one 
would  be  fo  eager  to  wed  fuch  determined  ladies  as  to 
pay  a  dowry  for  them,  he  offered  to  give  them  for  no¬ 
thing,  but  required  the  candidates  to  run  a  race  ;  the  con¬ 
queror  was  to  have  the  find  choice,  and  fo  on.  The  fir  ft 
of  thefe  fubje&s  is  on  a  vafe  belonging  to  Mengs,  the 
other  is  in  the  Hamilton  cohesion. 

In  this  chapter  L’Abbe  W.  gives  us  a  very  curious 
account  of  the  opening  of  an  old  fepulchre  about  thirty 
miles  from  Capua,  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  of  what 
was  found  in  it.  But  rhis,  tho’  very  curious,  is  too  long 
to  infert. 

L’Abbe  Winckelman’s  fecond  volume  brings  us  to  the 
favourite  and  moft  interefting  part  of  his  work,  to  wit,  the 
hiftory  of  the  fine  arts  of  Greece,  the  coafideradon  of  which, 

*  ‘  *  he 
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he  tells  us,  tends  not  only  to  the  improvment  of  know¬ 
ledge,  but  to  the  furnifliing  the  artift  with  rules  of  prac¬ 
tice.  This  part  of  the  work  is  divided  into  eight  chap¬ 
ters.  In  the  firft  the  Abbe  examines  the  cattles  of  the 
fuperiority  of  the  Greeks  over  other  nations.  In  the  fe- 
cond  he  confiders  what  he  calls  the  effential  parts  of  the 
art.  The  third  treats  of  exprefiion  and  proportion. 
The  fourth  of  the  beauty  of  theparts  of  the  human  body. 
The  fifth  of  the  defign  of  draped  figures.  The  fixth  con¬ 
fiders  the  different  fiages  of  the  art,  and  its  different 
flyles.  The  feventh,  the  mechanical  part.  And  the 
eighth  is  on  ancient  painting.  I  fhall  endeavour  to 
fele&  what  is  moft  curious  from  each  of  thefe. 

The  firft  caufe  of  the  Grecian  fuperiority  which  the  Ab¬ 
be  afligns  is  the  great  refpeft  which  they  had  for  perfonal 
beauty.  The  priefts  of  feveral  gods  were  chofen  on  that 
account.  There  were  public  games,  at  which  the  prize 
of  it  was  difputed.  The  Lacedemonian  women  ufed  to 
have  figures  of  Nireus,  and  other  handfome  men,  in  their 
chambers,  in  hopes  that  the  frequently  looking  on  them 
•would  make  their  own  children  handfome.  The  people 
of  Egefte,  Herodotus  tells  us,  eredted  a  monument  to 
Philip  of  Croton,  on  account  of  his  beauty.  Finally, 
Dion  Chryfofiom  complains  that  no  regard  was  any 
longer  paid  to  it  in  his  time. 

A  favourable  climate,  the  Abbe  W.  thinks,  in  the  fe- 
cond  place,  had  alfo  a  favourable  influence  on  the  mind. 
The  goodnefs  of  heart  of  the  Athenians  was  proverbial, 
and  fhews  itfelf  in  every  pan  of  their  hiflory.  NoGrecians 
could  bear  the  combats  of  gladiators,  and  when  the  Ro¬ 
mans  propofed  to  introduce  them  at  Corinth,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  city  defired  that  the  altar  of  mercy  might  befirft 
thrown  down.  The  Acheans,  out  of  motives  of  humanity, 
agreed  to  ufe  nopoifoned  darts  in  their  wars,  and  even  the 
Spartans  confented  to  a  truce  of  forty  days  with  the  Meffi- 
nians,  becaufe  the  time  was  come  for  the  latter  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  annual  fefiival  in  honour  of  Hyacinthus.  The 
refpite  givn  to  the  horrors  of  war  by  the  return  of  the 
Oly  ixipick  games  are  well  known,  and  fo  are  the  oppor¬ 
tunities 
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tjunities  of  negotiation,  which  the  conftant  fefflon  of  the 
council  of  the  Amphitiyons  afforded. 

The  great  importance  attached  to  the  ftatues  eretied 
in  honour  of  private  perfons  at  the  public  expence, 
which  made  even  wife  men  ambitious  to  diftinguifhthem- 
felves  in  the  exercifes  by  which  they  might  be  gained, 
was  a  third  caufe  of  excellence.  Thefe  ftatues  were 
eretied  in  the  moll  confpicuous  parts  of  the  city,  and 
were  generally  exati  refemblances  of  the  perfons  they 
were  intended  to  reprefent.  iElian  tells  us,  that  even 
Cymon’s  horfes  were  like  the  animals  themfelves.  This 
honour  extended  itfelf  to  the  pollerity  of  the  perfons  (who 
had  effential  privileges  in  confequence  of  it),  and  reached 
even  thofe  who  had  done  fomething  to  diflinguifh  them¬ 
felves  before  the  llatuaries  art  was  invented.  Oeboetas, 
who  had  triumphed  in  the  lixth  Olympiad,  had  a  ftatue 
decreed  him  in  the  84th.  The  fenfe  of  this  it  was 
which  made  Plato  appear  amongll  the  wreftlers  in  the 
Pythian  games,  and  which  caufed  Pythagoras  to  teach 
his  fcholar  Eurimines  the  fame  arts  by  which  he  himfelf 
had  conquered  at  Elis.  With  fuch  men  to  draw,  and 
fuch  honours  to  incite,  the  art  could  not  be  wanting  to 
itfelf,  efpecially  if  it  be  confidered  in  what  honour  he 
who  could  make  the  diftintiions  immortal  was  ever 
held,  and  what  works  he  had  to  do.  Not  to  mention 
that  Socrates  called  the  artifts  the  only  wife  men,  and 
that  Marcus  Aurelius  confeflfed,  that  it  was  to  Diogno- 
tus,  the  fculptor,  who  had  taught  him  philofophy,  that 
he  was  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  the  diftindtion  be- 
tween  truth  and  falfhood  ;  not  to  mention,  that  the 
man  who  conferred  immortality  upon  others,  might  be¬ 
llow  it  upon  himfelf,  and  place  his  own  ftatue  by  the 
fide  of  a  Themiftocles,  a  Miltiades,  or  even  the  immor¬ 
tal  gods  themfelves;  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  thefe 
artifts  directed  the  public  tafte,  inftead  of  obeying  it. 
Far  from  being  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  paltry  views  and 
fuperfkial  ideas  of  one  whom  adulation  and  flattery 
had  made  a  judge,  the  Athenian  produced  the  work  he 
had  conceived,  in  the  public  aflembly,  and  received  his 
recompence  from  the  wifeftof  the  people.  There  Aetion 
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appeared  with  his  marriage  of  Alexander  and  Roxana, 
and  was  rewarded  with  the  daughter  of  Parmenides,  the 
prefident.  Nor  was  this  refpeX  to  merit  confined  to  the 
artifts  in  the  fuperior  branches  alone.  Whatever  in- 
duftry  could  devife  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  met  with 
its  adequate  reward.  Herodotus  has  tranfmitted  to  us 
the  name  of  the  architect  who  made  the  aquaduX  at 
SamoSj  together  with  that  of  the  carpenter  who  built 
the  largeft  (hip  there.  We  know  the  name  of  the  firft 
mar}  who  made  tiles  of  the  Pentelitian  marble,  and 
that  of  the  two  embroiderers  who  wove  the  worked 
mantle  of  the  Pallas  Polias  at  Athens.  Even  Plato  has 
immortalized  Thearion  the  baker,  and  Serardbus  the 
inn-keeper.  Nor  were  the  anifts  wanting  to  themfelves, 
or  unworthy  of  fuch  a  country.  Polygnotus  would 
take  nothing  for  painting  the  Pmciie  at  Athens,  and  the 
war  of  Troy  at  Deiphos  :  in  return  the  AmphiTyons 
voted  him  the  public  thanks  of  the  country  for  the  la  ft 
work,  and  affigned  him  a  lodging  at  the  public  expeoce 
in  all  the  Greek  cities  to  which  lie  fhould  have  occalion 

V"  -i  1  '  ■  ■  ''  *  5 

to  go. 

Sculpture  and  painting,  the  Abbe  thinks,  reached  per- 
feXion  before  architecture,  for  this  very  plain  realon, 
that  the  firft  being  imitative  arts,  had  fomethlng  real  to 
copy  from  ;  whereas  the  latter,  which  depended  upon 
nice  proportion,  could  only  be  matured  by  time.  Sculp¬ 
ture  was  prior  to  painting,  for  the  fame  reafon  that 
poetry  came  to  its  height  before  oratory.  Thefe  had 
a  religious  tendency,  and  were  ufed  in  honour  of  the 
gods,  whom  the  one  imitated  and  the  other  fung. 
The  others  were  principally  dedicated  to  the  fervice  of 
men. 


L’Abbe  W’s.  fecond  chapter  is  exceedingly  ingenious. 
After  fome  general  reflexions  (fuggefled  as  it  fhould 
feem  by,  and  in  great  part  copied  from,  the  works  of 
Plato)  on  beauty  in  general,  he  proceeds  to  afeertain what 
particular  parts  of  beauty  the  ancients  amgned  to 
the  feveral  characters  which  they  meant  to  reprefent.  . . 
This  is  a  very  ingenious  fpeculation,  and,  if  the  conclu- 
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Sons  are  true,  very  ufeful  ;  as  by  means  of  it  we  are 
feldom  at  a  lofs  to  know,  what  even  the  lead  fragment  of 
a  ftatue  was  meant  for. 

Stating  then  as  a  principle,  that  the  general  idea  of 
beauty  was  taken  from  the  aftemblage  of  the  fined 
parts  of  different  individuals,  Eunuchs,  and  the  nobler 
animals  not  excepted,  he  proceeds  to  exemplify  in  the 
following  manner. 

The  firff  degree  of  beauty  is  that  of  fatyrs  and  fauns; 
thefe  exhibit  the  perfeff  proportion  of  beauteous 
youth  :  they  are  diftinguifhed  from  heroes  by  an  ordi¬ 
nary  profile,  and  turn-up  nofe,  an  air  of  fimplicity  and 
innocence,  and  a  kind  of  grace  peculiar  to  themfelves. 
The  old  fatyrs,  or  Sileni,  are  clidinguifhed  (in  ferious 
compofition  at  lead)  by  the  beauties  of  perfeff  man¬ 
hood.  The  bed  reprefentation  of  Pan,  the  chief  of  this 
inferior  tribe,  is  upon  a  fine  medal  of  Antigonus. 

The  figures  of  Apollo  are  of  a  dill  more  manly  cad  ; 
in  thefe  the  drength  of  manhood  is  united  with  the  de¬ 
licacy  of  form  of  early  youth.  This  god  puts  us  in  mind 
of  a  young  man  born  for  lofty  and  generous  enter- 
prizes.  His  limbs  are  not  like  the  limbs  of  thofe  favour¬ 
ites  of  Venus,  whom,  as  the  poet  Ibicus  fays,  this  God- 
defs  has  brought  up  on  beds  of  rofes,  and  who  are  only 
ufed  to  languid  in  foft  (hades. 

Here  the  Abbe  Winckelman’s  imagination  takes  fire 
(as  it  frequently  does,  but  never  unpleafmgly),  and  he 
gives  us  a  beautiful  defcription  of  the  Genius  of  the 
Villa  Borghefe.  I  wifh,  fays  he,  1  was  equal  to  the 
defcription  of  a  beauty,  which  has  hardly  its  pro¬ 
totype  amongd  the  children  of  men.  Could  the 
imagination,  filied  with  the  fimple  idea  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful,  collected  from  the  conlideration  of  univerfal  na¬ 
ture,  and  abforbecl  in  the  contemplation  of  that  fil'd 
beauty  which  comes  from  God,  and  returns  to  him 
Could  it,  I  fay,  thus  prepared,  reprefent  to  itfelf  the 
apparition  of  an  angel,  his  face  ihining  with  light,  and 
his  figure  fuch  as  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  flowed  from 
the  fird  model  of  all  harmony,  it  would  then  have  an 
idea  of  this  figure.  Such  an  idea  the  reader  ought 

Idle  to 
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to  raife  of  it  in  his  mind  ;  he  ought  to  conceive  it 
as  produced  by  art,  with  the  confent  of  the  Almighty* 
and  on  a  model  taken  from  an  angel. 

The  Mercuries  are  rather  older  than  the  Apollos  ; 
they  have,  befides,  a  particular  archnefs  in  the  counte¬ 
nance,  and  wear  fhort  curled  hair. 

Mars  is  a  good  deal  like  Mercury,  or  a  young  hero. 
Without  a  beard ;  when  Mr.  Watelet  fays, 

Tandis  que  du  Dieu  Mars  la  moindre  fibre  exprime, 

Et  la  force,  et  l’audace,  et  le  feu  qui  l’anime. 

He  gives  us  the  figure  of  a  god,  fuch  as  is  not  to  be 
met  with  in  all  antiquity.  Mars  is  commonly  in  a  (late 
of  repofe.  Thus  we  fee  him  on  medals,  gems,  and 
jikewife  on  the  two  candeiabres  in  the  Barberini  pa¬ 
lace. 

Hercules  is  generally  reprefented  as  a  fine  young  man, 
with  features  that  almoft  make  us  doubt  of  his  fex  ; 
he  has  the  head  and  neck  of  a  bull  (the  proportions  of 
which  are  known  to  be  very  different  from  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  fame  parts  in  the  human  figure);  his  forehead 
has  a  great  deal  of  fleih,  and  the  bones  of  his  eyes 
fwell  and  are  rounded  off ;  marks,  fays  the  abbe, 
which  denote  the  ffrength  and  labours  of  the  future 
hero  amidft  the  fatigues,  which,  as  the  poet  fays,  fwell 
the  heart  *. 

The  beauty  of  the  Bacchus's  is  a  mixture  of  that  of 
the  two  fexes,  and  is  borrowed  from  the  forms  of 
Eunuchs  ;  in  all  the  fine  figures  of  him,  the  limbs  are 
remarkably  delicate,  and  the  haunches  particularly 
flefhy  and  prominent,  like  thofe  of  women  ;  this  is 
owing  to  his  having  been  brought  up  as  a  girl ;  there 
is  no  difference  in  the  elder  Bacchus's,  except  the 
beard. 

«if 

*  The  deified  Hercules  differs  from  the  human  one  (full  obliged  to 
exert  his  labours  in  ridding  the  earth  of  the  monilers  who  infeft  at)  by 
the  nerves  and  inufcles  not  being  marked  on  the  ftatue  of  the  former; 
the  Hercules  Farnefe  is  the  divine,  and  the  Torfo  the  human 
Hercules ;  this  abfenre  of  nerves  and  nfufcles  is  the  characteristic  of  all 
the  gods. 
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Jupiter*  the  father  of  gods  and  men  (all  the  (lames 
of  whom  peculiarly  referable  each  other) ;  Jupiter, 
who  is  always  represented  under  this  mild  though  awful 
character,  and  never  (as  has  been  fuppofed  by  thofe  who 
have  miftaken  the  Pluto  Serapis  for  him)  as  the  terrible, 
or  the  thunderer  ;  Jupiter  is  peculiarly  diftinguifhed  by 
the  ferenity  of  his  countenance,  his  forehead,  his  beard, 
and  his  hair.  The  latter  rifes  from  the  forehead  in  dif¬ 
ferent  rows,  and  falls  back,  dividing,  in  clofe  buckle 
on  the  fides,  and  covering  his  ears  and  the  fides  of 
his  temples  ;  this  peculiarity  (like wife  obfervable  in  the 
children  and  grand-children  of  the  monarch,  fuch  as 
Caftor,  Pollux,  Efculapius,  &c.)  together  with  the  big 
round  eye,  the  broad  and  commanding  forehead,  and 
the  moveable  and  fwelled  nofe,  betray  the  archytype, 
from  whence  they  were  all  taken;  this  is  not  the  human 
head,  but  that  of  the  king  of  beafls,  the  lyon;  of  whofe 
brindled  mane,  the  A  ypurou  ou  sTrc-p^ojcraSfo^  are 

the  exaff  reprefentation. 

The  gods  of  the  rivers  were  naked,  and  had  fins  in- 
(lead  of  eye-brows. 

The  heroic  character  was  human  beauty,  carried  to 
its  utmoft  limit  of  perfe&ion,  and  juft  flopping  ftiortof 
the  divine.  The  Eattus  on  the  medals  of  Gyrene 
wants  only  the  expreflion  of  voluptuoulnefs  to  be  a 
Bacchus,  and  a  Angle  feature  of  divine  greatnefs  would 
make  him  an  Apollo  ;  fo  the  Minos  on  the  medals  of 
GnoiTus  would  be  a  Jupiter,  full  of  goodnefs  and  cle¬ 
mency,  but  for  a  look  of  pride  befpeaking  a  king.  The 
moreftriking  differences,  however,  are  in  the  expreflioa 
of  the  mufcles.  To  thele,  in  the  figures  of  heroes,  they 
gave  every  poftible  variety,  and  often,  as  in  the  Torfo, 
the  gladiator,  and  efpecially  the  Laocoon,  carried  them 
beyond  nature.  On  this  lubjeft,  l’Abbe  W.  makes  a 
fenfible  reflexion  on  the  character  commonly  given  to 
our  Saviour,  which  he  fays,  except  in  the  pi&ures  of 
Raphael,  Annibal  Carrache,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
has  always  been  taken  from  ordinary  and  common 
life,  in  Head  of  being,  as  it  fhould  be,  conformable 
to  the  account  given  by  the  prophets,  who  mention 

i  t  • 
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him  as  the  mofl  beautiful  amongft  the  children  of 
men  **. 

As  there  is  not  fo  much  difference  in  the  forms  of 
"Women  at  different  ages,  the  peculiar  charaffers  of  the  fu- 
perior  and  inferior  goddeffes,  and  what  diftinguifhes  both 
from  heroines,  is  principally  expreffed  in  the  face. 

Venus  is  the  only  goddefs  ever  feen  without  dra¬ 
pery  ;  the  cseleftial  Venus  has  a  diadem,  and  fo  has  the 
Venus  vi&rix  ;  but  the  eyes  of  both  are  filled  with 
fweetnefs,  and  they  have  the  languishing  and  amorous 
look,  to  which  the  ancients  gave  the  name  of  vygov,  which 
was  very  different  from  thofe  lafcivious  looks  by  which 
modern  fculptors  have  chofe  to  diftinguifh  their  Venufes ; 
for  the  ancient  artifts,  as  well  as  philofophers,  were  ufed 
to  confider  love  as  the  companion  of  wifdom, 

T<x  (To(picc  UczpEdoovg  egocT&g* 

Juno,  befides  her  diadem,  in  the  form  of  a  cock’s 
comb,  was  remarkable  for  her  great  eyes,  and  com¬ 
manding  mouth  :  this  made  us  diicover  her  in  a  bare 
profile  on  a  broken  baffo  relievo. 

Pallas  and  Diana,  both  armed  with  formidable 
weapons,  both  remarkable  for  their  flaxen  hair  tied  in  a 
knot  at  the  top  of  the  head,  have  always  a  grave  de¬ 
portment  (Pallas  efpecially),  as  in  Statius’s  fine  de- 
fcription  of  them, 

Pallas  et  afperior  Phcebi  foror,  utraque  tells, 
Utraque  torva  genis,  flavoque  in  Venice  nodo. 

Stat.  Theb.  1.  1L  v.  237. 

As  this  goddefs  is  generally  reprefented  with  longer 
hair  than  any  of  the  others,  it  is  poffibly  from  the  ob- 


*  And  how  does  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  reconcile  this  criticifm  (which 
is  applied  to  Michael  Angelo  in  the  firll  inftance)  with  his  own,  I 
confefs  to  my  feelings,  extraordinary  afTertion  of  Michael’s  fuperiority 
to  Raphael  ?  if  number  and  variety  of  productions  may  be  palled 
over,  in  a  compaiifon  of  this  kind,  furely  propriety  is  to  be  attended 
to.  M.  A.  might  be  as  fublime  as  Homer ;  but  the  latter  would  have 
dil'dained  any  praife  on  that  fcore,  before  he  was  fuie  of  that  which 
arifes  from  the  re  elder  c  fe  forte?  couvenientia  cudque.  It  is  a  1  moil  of  as 
much  confequence  in  arts  as  in  morals,  that  no  one  be  allowed  to  be 
great  before  be  is  good. 
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fervation  of  this,  that  claffical  authors  have  derived  the 
cuftom  of  fwearinor  bv  her  hair. 

Diana .  Diana  has  hill  more  the  air  of  a  virgin  than 
Pallas ;  but  though  (he  feems  unconfcious  of  her  beauty* 
fhe  has  not  her  eyes  upon  the  ground  like  other  god- 
deffes,  but*  on  the  contrary,  they  are  full  of  life,  like 
thofe  of  a  jolly  huntrefs  intent  upon  her  fport. 

Ceres .  The  mod  beautiful  Ceres  is  upon  a  medal  of 
Metapontum,  in  the  duke  of  Nova’s  collection  ;  befides 
the  ufual  fymbol,  of  the  ear  of  corn  on  the  reverfe, 
and  the  veil,  there  is  fomething  in  the  diforder  of  the 
hair  which  makes  one  think  her  a  Ceres  difconfolate 
for  the  lofs  of  Proferpine. 

Graces.  In  older  times  the  Graces  were  reprefented 
with  draperies,  but  in  general  they  are  naked. 

The  Hours.  The  antient  artifls  knew  of  four  hours, 
which  they  reprefented  by  the  figures  of  young  women 
of  different  ages ;  they  are  all  to  be  feen  on  a  funeral 
vafe  in  the  Villa  Pamphili,  in  which  the  younged,  or 
the  hour  of  Spring ,  is  an  ingenuous  young  girl*  with  her 
lhape  exactly  fuch  as  that  defer ibed  in  the  Anthologia  % 
as  the  fbape  of  the  hour  of  Spring. 

Mufes.  The  different  characters  of  the  Mufes  are  well 
kept  up. 

Fates.  The  Fates  are  commonly  feen  on  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  Meleager ;  fometimes  wTe  meet  with  only  two 
of  them  ;  but  there  is  always  one  writing  upon  a  roll. 

Furies.  Even  the  Furies  whom  Sophocles  has  de- 
feribed  as  old  maids  ( Asi  IT apQsvoi),  and  confequently 
not  fo  very  handfome,  are  reprefented  as  very  beautiful 
virgins,  particularly  on  the  vafe  in  the  Porchinari  palace, 
where  you  fee  them  in  aftual  purfuit  of  Oreftes,  armed 
with  fnakes  and  torches  f. 

Amazons.  The  Amazons  are  grave,  and  feem  to 
fuffer  from  the  wound  in  their  bread,  which  is  expreifed 
in  all  their  datues. 

' ' »  l  .  »  ;  *  a  , 


*  Liber  VIL 

f  This  is  mentioned  in  the  feeond  volume  of  the  account  of  the 
Hamilton  Collection. 
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L’abbe  W.  concludes  this  chapter  with  faying,  that 
all  the  art  ids  wherefoeyer  difpprfed,  or  whatever  part 
of  the  art  they  pra&ifed,  followed  the  fame  principles^ 
Thus  in  the  countries  where  the  chilfel  was  never  known* 
or  from  which  at  lead  we  have  no  monuments  of  fculp- 
tttre,  the  Jupiter  on  the  medals  was  as  awful  and  as 
digfiifed  as  the  Jupiter  of  Phidias  ;  fie  was  the  fame  in 
Macedon,  in  Sicily,  and  in  Ionia,  as  at  Athens;  always 
II oct/ip  c&Smov  T5  Qcoov  Tc  (the  father  of  gods  and  men)  ;  all 
the  other  gods  kept  the  character  which  either  the  mader 
poet,  or  mader  art  id,  had  once  adigned  them. 


Art.  III.  The  Works  of  Thomas  Newton,  Z).  D.  late 
Bifop  of  Briftol,  with  fojiie  account  of  his  Life ,  and 
Anecdotes  cf  fever al  of  his  Friends ,  written  by  himfelf 
3.  vols.  fc .  Riving  ton,  3I.  15s. 

TT  N  the  p.refent  number  I  (hall  confine  myfelf  to  the 
1  bifhop’s  life,  and  cpnfider  his  works  in  the  next, 
when  of  courfe  I  fhall  fpeak  of  his  chara&er  as  an 
author.  As  to  his  chara&er  as  a  man,  it  fhews  itfelf 
mod  plainly  in  the  life,  and  I  doubt  whether  any  work,  j 
even  though  not  intended  for  the  prefs  till  after  the 
author’s  death,  ever  fpoke  fo  plain  a  language.  This  is 
owing  to  the  leading  feature  in  it  being  fimplicity. 
The  red  may  be  fummed  up  in  the  few  following  words, 
the  judice  of  which  wall  be  proved  by  the  anecdotes  I 
fhall  give  from  the  book.  He  was  pious,  learned,  and 
fortunate  ;  far  from  unambitious,  or  unaffuming  on  the 
confcioufnefs  of  his  abilities,  but  no  martyr  to  vanity, 
and  wife  enough  to  be  contented  with  a  feat  in  the 
boufe  of  lords,  and  2000I.  a  year  ;  a  little  querulous 
about  other  people,  but  inclined  as  well  from  warmth 
of  heart  as  that  lecret  byafs  of  felf-intered  we  are  none 
of  us  quite  free  from,  to  fee  uncommon  excellence  in  all 
his  own  friends;  upon  the  whole,  a  very  worthy  good  man, 
with  fome  prejudices,  which  ft  ill  did  hot  dick  fo  dole  to 
him  as  not  to  have  worn  away,  if  he  had  been  born 
twenty  years  later,  or  had  lived  lefs  in  one  fet  of  company* 

The 
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The  life  is  extremely  curious,  of  courfe  it  contains 
little  about  the  bifhop,  but  this  is  amply  made  up  for  by 
reflexions  and  anecdotes  about  men  and  things,  from  the 
Pope  (through  the  whole  Brunfwick  fucceffion)  to  Mr. 
Wilkes,  and  from  lord  Bath’s  converfion  to  the  late 
riots.  There  is  a  great  deal  about  Tucker  and  War- 
burton,  and  Warburton  and  jortin,  and  Dr.  Johnfon 
and  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  and  every  thing  in  fhort 
which  the  author  had  borne  a  part  in,  had  feen,  or  had 
heard  of.  At  the  fame  time  it  muff  be  confefled,  that 
(a  little  garrulity  excepted)  he  talks  extremely  well, 
and  that  one  piece  efpecially,  the  account  of  the 
late  oppofition,  or  prefent  minifters  (written  indeed 
with  the  ever  bitter  pen  of  party,  and  therefore  not  fit 
to  be  feleXed  in  a  work  of  this  kind),  muff  go  down 
to  pofterity  as  good  writing  *,  whatever  that  pos¬ 
terity,  which  alone  is  the  earthly  judge  of  kings,  mi- 
niflers,  and  patriots,  and  at  whofe  tribunal  the  George’s, 
North’s,  and  Fox’s,  as  well  as  the  Anne’s,  Oxford’s, 
and  Marlborough’s,  are  finally  to  be  .tried,  fhall  deter¬ 
mine  of  the  charges  themfelves.  That  it  may  find  lefs  in 
them  than  the  bifhop  faw,  and  that,  if  there  is  any 
thing,  it  may  be  done  away,  by  exertions  and  virtues 
proportionable  to  the  talents  of  the  men,  muff  be  the 
wifh  of  every  friend  to  his  country. 

I  fhall  now  Idt  the  bifhop  fpeak  for  himfelf,  and  firfl 
cf  himfelf.  The  Life  concludes  with  the  following 
words  ;  written  a  few  days  before  he  died  : 

The  bifhop's  concern  for  the  public  was  not  lefs  than 
lord  Mansfield’s,  for  we  have  very  little  to  hope,  and 
very  much  to  fear,  from  the  fad  difmal  profpecX  before 
us,  from  the  grofs  immorality  and  irreligion  of  our 
people,  from  the  want  of  fpirit  and  relolntion  and 
Ifeadinefs  in  eounfel,  from  the  want  of  conduX  and 
courage  and  fidelity  in  aXion,  from  the  great  attention 
to  private  intereft  and  little  regard  to  the  public  welfare, 
from  admirals  and  generals  facrificing  more  to  the 
pleafure  of  their  party  than  to  their  own  honour, 
from  the  capture  of  our  armies  at  land  and  the  di- 
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minution  of  our  dominion  of  the  fea,  from  the  lofs  of 
fome  of  our  territories,  and  the  danger  of  lofing  more, 
from  the  number  and  fuperior  forces  of  our  enemies, 
and  from  the  parties  and  factions  among  ourfelves.  It 
is  hard  to  contend  with  all  the  world,  but  our  domeftic 
enemies  are  the  word  of  all.  All  perfons  complain  of 
weight  of  taxes  and  the  dearnefs  of  provifions,  and  yet 
how  few  retrench  their  expences,  or  forbear  their 
pleafures,  their  miftreffes  and  their  country  houfes ; 
operas,  balls,  mafquerades,  all  kinds  of  entertainment; 
gaming,  adultery,  and  all  kinds  of  vice  ;  abound  as 
much  as  ever.  And  from  hence  what  is  there  to  hope, 
what  is  there  not  to  fear  ?  He  dreaded  the  calamities 
impending  over  his  country  infinitely  more  than  his  own 
death,  and  would  gladly  by  his  own  death  have  averted 
them,  if  it  had  been  pofiible.  But  he  was  fenfible, 
that  the  fate  of  his  country  was  a  part  only  of  a  greater 
plan,  that  divine  Providence  was  bringing  about  wonder¬ 
ful  revolutions  in  the  earth,  which  he  could  not  live  to 
fee  accomplifhed.  Pie  plainly  perceived  the  beginning, 
and  could  only  aik  the  quefiion  with  the  prophet  Daniel, 
O  my  Lord,  what  J, hall  the  end  of  thefe  things  he  ?  But 
if  ill  he  did  not  abfolutely  defpair  of  the  commonwealth. 
Pie  was  not  like  the  generality  of  Englifiimen,  all  tri¬ 
umph  or  all  dejeftion.  There  are  changes  and  revo¬ 
lutions  in  all  human  affairs.  And  why  ?  God  is  the  judge, 
he  putteth  down  one  and  fetteth  up  another .  The  fame 
hand,  that  in  judgement  has  ffricken  ns  and  brought 
us  low,  in  mercy  may  heal  us  and  lift  us  up  again. 
National  pride  and  vanity  are  juflly  humbled  to  bring 
forth  national  repentance  and  reformation.  Our  fuc- 
cefifes  have  been  our  ruin.  Our  diftreffes  may  prove 
our  reftoradon.  With  all  our  wounds  and  bruifes  there 
are  ftill  fome  vital  figns,  fome  fymptoms  of  recovery ; 
or  otherwife  this  little  ifland  could  not  make  fo  glorious 
a  lland  as  we  have  made,  and  do  make  againft  the  com¬ 
bined  force  of  fo  many  enemies.  He  would  have  died 
much  happier,  if  he  had  left  his  country  in  a  more 
flourifhing  condition.  Pie  had  furvived  mod  of  his 
friends  and  acquaintance,  but  like  father  Paul  he  wiflied 

his 
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his  country  to  be  perpetual,  Efto  perpetua.  His  friends, 
who  had  ufually  dined  with  him  in  celebration  of  his 
birth-day,  were  reduced  to  Sir  John  Elliot  alone  befides 
his  own  family ;  and  he  might  fitly  have  applied  to 
himfelf  Cedat ,  uti  convive,  fatur ,  and  have  retired  like  a 
gueft  fatisfied  with  a  full  meaJ.  Satisfied  indeed  he  was 
with  life,  with  the  good  as  well  as  evil  of  it ;  and 
thought  it  equally  his  duty  to  be  thankful  for  the 
former  and  patient  of  the  latter,  trufting  in  God,  that 
he  would  not  fujfer  him  to  he  tempted  above  that  he  was 
able ,  but  would  with  the  temptation  alfo  make  a  way  to 
efcape ,  that  he  ; might  be  able  to  bear  it . 

It  was  really  wonderful  that  fuch  a  poor,  and  weak, 
and  flender  thread  as  the  biftiop’s  life  fliould  be  fpun  out 
to  fuch  an  amazing  length.  In  the  fummer  of  1781, 
in  the  autumn  ufually  the  moil  favourable  part  of  the 
year  to  him,  he  laboured  under  repeated  illneffes,  with 
an  account  of  which,  as  it  is  unneceffary,  it  would  be 
difagreeable  to  trouble  the  reader.  And  fo  let  the  laid 
a<ft  here  be  clofed,  and  the  curtain  drop.  He  lived 
fome  time  afterwards  in  great  weaknefs  of  body,  but 
with  his  mind  vigorous  and  chearful  to  the  laid.  He 
had  tender  affe<ftions  and  fympathies  which  helped  to 
detain  him  in  life  4  he  had  growing  evils  and  calamities, 
which  difpofed  him  rather  to  fay.  Oh  !  that  the  glafs  of 
life  were  run  !  But  yet  not  mine,  thy  will  be  done.  He 
was  like  the  apoftle  in  a  flrait  betwixt  two ,  and  thought 
with  him  that  it  was  far  better  to  depart  than  abide  in  the 
flejh .  But  as  he  could  not  poftibly  know7,  God  only 
knew,  which  of  the  two  was  befd  and  fitteft  for  him, 
he  wifhed  to  refer  himfelf  entirely  to  God’s  good 
pleafure,  and  to  wait  for  his  appointed  time  with  pa~ 
xience  and  refignation.  He  hoped  however,  whether  he 
lived  to  live  unto  the  Lord ,  or  whether  he  died  to  die  unto 
the  Lord ,  Living  or  dying  he  prayed  to  be  the  Lord's , 


Dr,  Newton’s  edition  of  Milton’s  Paradife 
Milton .  Loft  has  not,  it  is  hoped,  been  ill  received 
by  the  public,  having  in  17.75  gone  through 
eight  editions. 
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Some  authors  of  note  and  eminence  print 
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the  Prophecies.  no  more  than  500  or  750  copies  at  a  time, 

that  there  may  be  the  fpeedier  demand  for 
a  new  edition;  but  of  the  Differtations  1250  copies 
were  taken  at  the  firft  impreffion,  and  a  thoufand  at 
every  other  edition,  and  though  fame  things  have  been 
published  fince  on  the  fame  fubjedfi  and  well  received, 
yet  they  fiiil  hold  up  their  heads  above  water,  and  having 
gone  through  five  editions,  are  ready  for  another  ; 
abroad  too  their  reception  has  not  been  unfavourable, 
if  accounts  from  thence  may  be  depended  upon. 

The  famous  count  Bernftorff  who  was  fo  many  years 
the  great  minifter  in  Denmark,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Schrader,  one  of  the  preceptors  and  German  fecretary 
to  Frederic  prince  of  Wales,  wrote  as  follows:  46  Je 
u  fuis  enchante  des  Differtations  do  Do&eur  Newton. 

II  faut  avouer  que  les  Angiois  penfent  et  ecrivent 
iC  fuperieurernent,  Newton  me  plait  et  me  perfuade  tout 
les  jours  d’avantage,  c5eft  ainfi  fans  doute  qu’il  faut 
ecrire  fur -les  prophecies,  je  ne  crois  pas  que  jamais 
“  rien  n*ait  ete  ecrit  de  plus  vi&orieux  contre  le  ftege 
*'c  de  Rome,  et  je  ne  prevois  pas  ce  que  fes  adherens 
ferontN 

They  were  like  wife  recommended  to  counts  Struenfee 
and  Brandt,  during  their  imprifonment,  to  convince 
them  of  the  truth  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  were 
not  without  effefih 

If  his  writings  have  ever  done  any  good  in  the 
world,  he  defired  always  to  give  God  the  glory.  ,v- 
Briftol. ]  Never  was  church  more  Shamefully  negle&ed  ; 
the  bifhop  has  feveral  times  been  there  for  a  month  to¬ 
gether,  without  feeing  the  face  of  dean  or  prebendary, 
or  any  thing  better  than  a  minor  canon.  Thofe  who 
contend  for  the  worthleffnefs  and  ufeleffnefs  of  Deans 
and  Chapters,  could  not  point  out  a  ftronger  infiance  of 
good  pay  received,  and  little  duty  done,  than  in  the 
church  of  Brifiob 

The  church  of  Rochefier  was  laid  to  be  much  in  the 
fame  predicament  as  that  of  Brifiol.  u  Pray/5  laid  Dr. 

•  Pearce 
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Pearce  to  one  of  the  prebendaries,  what  is  your  time 

of  refidence  at  Rochefter  “  Oh,  my  lord  !”  faid  he, 
C(  I  refide  there  the  better  part  of  the  year.”  I  am  very 
glad  to  hear  it,  cried  the  good  bifliop  ;  but  the  Dodor’s 
meaning  was,  and  faft  really  was,  he  relided  there  only 
during  the  week  of  the  Audit .  Rut  the  bifhop  of 
Briftol’s  remonitrances  had  no  better  eiiecl  than  his 
example,  and  to  do  more  than  to  fay  what  wras  right, 
and  pra&ife  it  himfelf,  was  not  in  his  power;  upon  the 
Dean’s  death  he  forbore  adding  what  he  might  have  faid, 
for  it  was  not  in  his  temper  to  fay  fevere  things  of  any 
man,  and  yet  he  was  of  opinion  that  fomething  ought 
to  remain  as  his  protection  againft  fuch  men  and  fuch 
meafures. 

St.  Paul’s. ]  It  was  a  great  mortification  to  him  to  be 
reduced  to  fuch  infignificance  as  not  to  attend  his  duty 
in  that  confpicuous  church,  and  the  more  as  he  was 
very  fond  of  the  choir-fervice  as  it  is  ufually  performed 
at  St.  Paul’s.  But  however,  he  fo  far  difcharged  his 
duty  as  to  rehde  the  greater  part  of  every  year  in  his 
deanery  houfe,  where  he  was  at  hand  to  hear  any  com¬ 
plaints,  to  r efl-ify  any  irregularities,  to  give  any  di¬ 
rections,  and  confult  with  the  members  of  the  church 
upon  any  occahon.  Year  after  year  he  tried  and  tried 
again  as  unwilling  to  fubmit,  but  at  la  It  to  fubmit  he 
was  forced  ;  for  the  laft  time  he  was  at  church  and 
preached  there,  he  caught  fuch  a  cold  as  indangered  his 
life,  and  fo  totally  deprived  him  of  his  voice,  that  he 
could  hardly  be  heard  to  fpeak  for  a  fortnight  after¬ 
wards.  Necefliry  has  no  law  ;  and  in  fuch  a  cafe  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  mercy  is  better  than  facriiice. 

Kew-GreenP\  It  was  an  agreeable  furamer  retreat,  with 
,an  exceeding  good  neighbourhood  at  all  times,  and 
-efpecially  while  the  Royal  Family  relided  there,  with 
lady  Charlotte  Finch,  and  bifhop  Hurd,  and  Mr.  Smelt, 
with  others  of  both  fexes  attending  on  the  court.  It 
•Was  an  additional  pleafure  to  fee  and  hear  fo  much 
more  of  the  king  and  queen  in  their  privacies,  of  their 
conjugal  happinefs,  and  of  their  domeftic  virtues,  which 
the  nearer,  they  are  beheld,  appear  greater  and  more 

amiable. 
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amiable,  and  are  a  Alining  pattern  to  the  very  bell  of 
their  fubjecls. 

The  Pope.’]  George  I.  afked  Dr.  Savage  at  the  levee, 
why  he  did  not  convert  the  pope  when  he  was  at  Rome? 
i(  becaufe,  Sire,5’  faid  he, 66  I  had  nothing  better  to  offer 
u  him/* 

George  I,]  George  I.  afked  Dr.  Lockyer  to  come 
to  him  in  the  evening  ;  his  friends  faid,  “  he  could 
86  not,  for  he  was  foliating  fome  preferment  from  the 
44  minifters,  and  he  feared  it  might  be  fome  obftacle 
to  him  if  it  fliould  be  known  that  he  had  the  honour 
of  keeping  fuch  good  company  when  he  was  raif- 
ing  himfelf  from  killing  hands,  the  king  faid,  “  Now, 
“  Doctor,  you  will  not  be  afraid  of  coming  in  an  evening, 
44  I  would  have  you  come  this  evening.” 

George  II.]  Dr.  Thomas  went  to  dine  with  the  prince 
of  Wales  after  a  confirmation  at  Eton ;  it  was  reported 
to  his  prejudice  *?  and  the  king  afked,  what  he  had  to 
do  at:  Clifton  ?  when  it  was  anfwered,  44  he  was  there 
44  upon  his  vifitation  u  Oh!”  faid  the  king,  u  I  find 
u  it  was  no  private  affair  ;  as  he  was  then  in  a  public 
46  capacity,  if  he  had  failed  in  proper  refpeft  to  any 
4£  part  of  my  family,  I  fliould  have  had  reafon  to  be 
44  angry  indeed.”  He  defired  the  bifhop  to  preach 
fhorter  lermons. 

George  III.]  The  king’s  whole  behaviour  at  the  co¬ 
ronation  was  juffly  admired  and  commended  by  every 
one,  and  particularly  his  manner  of  afcending  and  feat- 
ing  himfelf  on  his  throne  after  his  coronation.  No 
a<ffor  in  the  character  of  Pyrrhus  in  the  Diftrefi  Mother, 
not  even  Booth  himfelf,  who  was  celebrated  for  it  in 
the  Spectator,  ever  afcended  the  throne  with  fo  much 
grace  and  dignity.  There  was  another  particular, 
which  thofe  only  could  obferve  who  fat  near  the  Com¬ 
munion  table,  as  did  the  Prebendaries  of  Weftminfter# 
When  the  king  approached  the  Communion  table  in 
order  to  receive  the  facrament,  he  inquired  of  the  arch- 
bifhop,  Whether  he  ibould  not  lay  afide  his  crown  ? 
The  Archbifhop  afked  the  Bifhop  of  Rochefler ;  but 
neither  of  them  knew  or  could  fay  what  had  been  the 
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nfual  form.  The  king  determined  within  himfelf  that 
humility  bell  became  fuch  a  folemn  aft  of  devotion,  and 
took  off  his  crown,  and  laid  it  down  during  the  ad- 
miniflration. 

Princefs  of  Wales.]  Her  death  was  a  national  lofs, 
notwithftanding  all  that  party  rage  or  private  malice 
can  fugged;  to  the  contrary.  She  would  afk  in  the 
morning,  “  Well,  what  have  the  papers  faid  of  me?” 
and  would  read  them,  and  laugh  over  them.  She  gave 
away  io,oool.  a  year,  and  the  merit  of  her  charities 
were  enhanced  by  the  fecrecy. 

The  Bifops. ]  The  bilhops  generally  difapproved 
bilhop  Pearce’s  defign  of  refigning  his  bifhoprick. 

Mr.  Grenville  conhdered  bifhopricks  as  of  two  kinds; 
bilhopricks  of  bufmefs  for  men  of  abilities  and  learning; 
and  bifhopricks  of  eafe  for  men  of  family  and  fafhion. 
He  mentioned  the  bifhops  Egerton  and  Lyttelton  as  likely 
to  fucceed  to  fome  of  the  latter  fort,  and  bifliop  Newton 
to  one  of  the  former* 

Archbifop  Seeker .]  Some  of  archbifhop  Seeker’s 
friends  thought  him  blameable  in  wanting  a  proper 
fpirit  of  refentment,  becaufe  things  of  importance  in 
eccleftaflical  matters  were  concluded  on  without  firft  ac¬ 
quainting  and  confulting  him;  but  he  anfwered  like  a 
wife  and  prudent  man  as  he  was,  that  he  had  as  {harp  a 
fenle  of  the  indignity  as  any  one  could  have,  but  he 
was  very  unwilling  to  break  altogether  with  the  court, 
for  then  he  was  certain  he  could  prevail  in  nothing,  h t 
might  now  poffibly  be  able  to  carry  fome  points  for  the 
good  of  the  church. 

Sherlock. ]  Sherlock  had  not  altered  his  opinion  about 
the  Bangorian  controverfy ;  but  had  written  fomethinfr 
more  againfl  Hoadly.  Bifhop  Mofs,  his  favourite  chap¬ 
lain,  is  beft  able  to  do  juftice  to  the  life  and  charafter  of 
this  eminent  prelate.  He  delivered  fomething  of  this  kind 
in  a  charge  to  the  clergy  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Col- 
chefter,  and  promifed  a  fecond  part,  which  the  world 
has  long  wifhed  for  and  expefted  from  fo  mafterly  a 
writer,  as  well  as  his  fermons  at  the  lefture  founded  by 
Mr.  Boyle. 


Keen . 
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Keenf  Bifhop  Keen  had  a  liberal  fortune,  as  well  as 
a  liberal  mind,  and  really  merited  the  appellation  of 
builder  of  palaces;  he  had  indeed  received  ii,qooI. 
from  the  fale  of  old  Ely  Houfe,  and  dilapidations,  but 
be  expended  fame  thonfands  more  in  the  buildings,  and 
new  houfes  require  new  furniture. 

Minijiers .]  The  belt  men,  cateris  paribus ,  make  the 
bed  minifters ;  let  Lord  Clarendon  and  Mr.  Grenville, 
and  lord  North,  be  cited  as  witneffes  ;  by  the  difmiilion 
of  Mr.  Grenville,  the  church  as  well  as  the  date  lod 
an  able  pillar  and  fupport,  and  the  biihop  of  Bridol  was 
left  with  little  or  no  hopes  but  in  the  favour  and  good* 
nefs  of  the  king  and  princefs  of  Wales. 

Duke  of  Newcajileh]  The  duke  of  Newcadle  had 
been  fo  long  ufed  to  ibufBe  and  cut  the  cards,  that  he 
well  knew  how  to  pack  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to 
bave  the  honours  dealt  to  his  particular  friends. 

Dr.'  Elliot .]  There  was  always  fomething  very  agree* 
able  in  Dr.  Elliot’s  method  of  pra&ice  ;  he  had  nothing 
of  the  formality  and  ftifnefs  of  other  phyficians  ;  he 
made  no  mydery  of  his  art,  and  communicated  his  pre- 
fcriptions,  explained  for  what  purpofes  he  gave  them, 
and  what  effects  he  defigned  ihould  follow  from  them, 
and  was  a  lively  chearful  friend  and  companion,  as  well 
as  a  good  phyfician. 

William  Whijlon. ]  William  Whidon  dined  with  Lady 
Jekyll,  who,  becaufe  die  was  fider  to  Lord  Somers, 
thought  die  mud  know  more  than  other  women.  She 

o  ^ 

alked  him,  u  Why  God  Almighty  made  women  out  of 

the  rib  ?”  Whidon  fcratched  his  head,  and  faid,  in- 
(C  deed,  Madam,  I  don’t  know,  except  that  the  rib  is 
<c  the  mod  crooked  part  of  the  body.” 

Thus  far  for  the  bifhop ’s  loquacity  *,  I  will  now  give 
an  indance  of  hispowers  or  dilcrimination. 

C£  For  feveral  of  the  kid  years  of  his  life,  the  bifhop ’s 


health  would  not  differ  him  to  attend  the  houfe  of  Lords. 
At  the  bed  he  never  was  a  condant  attender,  but  only 
when  fome  debate  of  confequence  wars  expended;  and 
he  always  regarded  Lord  Mansfield,  as  the  bed  and 
abled  fpeaker  that  ever  he  had  heard  in  parliament. 
J> -r  !.  Chatham  was  indeed  a  great  genius,  and  pollened 

rowers,  quick  conceptions,  ready  elocution. 


.r  0  n  x 
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great  command  of  language,  a  melodious  voice,  a  pierc¬ 
ing  eye,  a  fpeaking  countenance,  an  authoritative  air 
and  manner,  and  was  as  great  an  ador  as  an  orator. — • 
What  was  faid  of  the  famous  orator  Pericles,  that  he 
lightened  and  thundered  and  confounded  Greece,  was  in 
a  great  meafure  applicable  to  him  ;  and  during  the  time 
of  his  fuccefsful  adminiftration,  he  had  the  moft  abfo- 
lute  and  uncontroulable  fway  that  perhaps  any  member 
ever  had  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  With  all  thefe 
excellencies,  he  was  not  without  his  defeats.  His  lan¬ 
guage  was  too  figurative  and  pompous  ;  his  fpeeches 
were  feldom  well  conne&ed,  often  defultory,  and  ramb¬ 
ling  from  one  thing  to  another,  fo  that  tho’  you  were 
(truck  here  and  there  with  noble  fentiments  and  happy 
expreftions,  yet  you  could  not  well  remember,  nor  give 
a  clear  account  of  the  whole  together.  With  affeded 
modefty,  he  was  apt  to  be  rather  too  confident  and  over¬ 
bearing  in  debate,  fometimes  defcending  to  perfonal  in-  * 
vedives,  and  would  firft  commend  that  he  might  after¬ 
wards  more  effectually  abufe,  would  ever  have  the  laft 
word,  and,  right  or  wrong,  (till  preferved  (in  his  own 
phraie)  an  u?iembarraffed  countenance .  He  fpoke  more  to 
your  paffions  than  to  your  reafon  ;  more  to  thofe  below 
the  bar,  and  above  the  throne,  than  to  the  houfe  itfelf  ; 
and  when  that  kind  of  audience  was  excluded,  he  funk, 
and  loft  much  of  his  weight  and  authority.  Lord  Manf- 
field  was  happy  in  moft  of  the  fame  perfections,  with  few 
of  the  fame  failings  and  imperfections.  His  language 
was  more  natural  and  eafy,  his  fpeeches  were  more  in  a 
continued  chain  of  reafoning,  and  fometimes  with  regular 
divifions,  fo  that  you  eafily  accompanied  him,  and  dearly 
comprehended  the  whole  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
Wh  at  he  faid,  as  well  as  his  manner  of  faying  it,  was 
more  modeft  and  decent,  Ids  prefuming  and  dictatorial ; 
he  never  defcended  to  perfonal  altercations,  difdained  to 
reply  even  to  refiedions  caft  upon  himfelf  'G  and  in  all 
things  preferved  his  own  dignity  and  that  of  the  Houfe 
of  Peers.  He  addreffed  himfelf  more  to  your  reafon 

*  Omnia  pneteribo  quze  mihi  turpia  dictu  videbuntur,  neque  lolum 
quid  ilium  auilise,  veruin  etiam  quid  me  dectat  dicere  coniiderabo, — * 
Cicero. 

Vol.  I.  N  n 
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than 'to  your  paflions  ;  he  never  courted  popular  applaufe 
fo  much  as  the  approbation  of  the  wife  and  good  *,  he 
did  not  wifh  to  take  you  by  ftorm  or  furprife,  but  fought 
to  prevail  only  by  the  weight  of  truth  and  argument  ; 
he  had  almoft  an  immediate  intuition  into  the  merits  of 
every  caufe  or  queftion  that  came  before  him,  and,  com¬ 
prehending  it  clearly  himfelf,  could  readily  explain  it  to 
others.  Perfuafion  flowed  from  his  lips,  conviction  was 
wrought  in  all  unprejudiced  minds,  and  for  many  years 
the  Houfe  of  Lords  paid  greater  deference  to  his  autho¬ 
rity  than  to  that  of  any  man  living. ” 

<s  Bifbop  Warburton  was  in  a  great  meafure  loft  to  the 
world  and  to  his  friends  fome  years  before  his  death,  by 
the  decay  of  his  intellectual  faculties,  the  body  preffing 
down  die  mind  that  muled  upon  many  things,  which  hath 
been  the  cafe  of  many  a  great  genius  as  well  as  himfelf. 
For  he  was  indeed  a  great  genius,  of  moft  extenfive  read¬ 
ing,  of  the  moft  retentive  memory,  of  the  moft  copious 
invention,  of  the  livelieft  imagination,  of  the  fharpeft 
difcernment,  of  the  quickeft  wit,  and  of  the  readied  and 
happieft  application  of  his  immenfe  knowledge  to  the 
p refen t  fubjedt  and  occafton.  Ke  was  fuch  an  univerfai 
reader,  that  he  took  delight  even  in  Romances,  and  there 
was  fcarce  one  of  any  note,  ancient  or  modern,  which  he 
had  not  read.  He  Laid  himfelf  that  he  had  learned  Spa- 
r.ifn  to  have  the  pleafure  of  reading  Don  Quixote  in  the 
original.  He  was  excellent  and  admirable,  both  as  a 
companion  and  as  a  friend.  As  a  companion,  he  did  not 
dwell  upon  little  trivial  matters,  but  difclofed  a  nicer 
vein  of  converfation  ;  was  lively  and  entertaining,  was  in- 
ftruetive  and  improving,  abounded  with  pleafant  (lories 
and  curious  anecdotes,  but  fometimes  took  the  difcourfe 
too  much  to  himfelf,  if  any  thing  can  be  faid  to  be  too 
much  of  fuch  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  wit  and  learning. 
As  a  friend,  he  was  ingenious  and  communicative,  would 
anfwer  any  queftions,  would  refolve  any  doubts,  delivered 
his  fentiments  upon  all  fubjeCts  freely  and  without  re¬ 
fer  ve,  laid  open  his  very  heart,  and  the  character  which 
he  was  pleafed  to  give  Mr.  Pope  of  being  the  foul  of 
fricndfdip ,  was  more  juftly  applicable  to  him,  and  more 
properly  his  own.  The  fame  warmth  of  temper  which 
7  animated 
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animated  his  friendfhip,  fharpened  likewife  his  refent- 
ment  :  but  even  to  his  enemies,  if  he  was  eafily  provok¬ 
ed,  he  was  as  eafily  reconciled,  efpecially  after  the  leaft 
acknowledgment  and  1 11  b  mi  Hi  on,  fo  that  his  friend  truly 
applied  to  him  the  faying, 

Irafci  facilis,  tamen  ut  placabilis  effet. 

He  was  rather  a  tali,  rob  lift,  large-boned  man,  of  a 
frame  that  feemed  to  require  a  good  lupply  of  provifions 
to  fupport  it ;  but  he  was  fenfible  if  he  had  lived  as  other 
people  do,  he  muft  have  ufed  a  good  deal  of  exercife,  and 
if  he  had  ufed  a  good  deal  of  exercife,  it  muft  have  in- 
terrupted  the  courle  of  his  ftudies,  to  which  he  was  fo 
devoted  as  to  deny  himfelf  any  other  indulgence,  and  fo 
became  a  fingular  example,  not  only  of  temperance  but 
even  of  abftinence  in  eating  and  drinkings  and  yet  his 
fpirits  were  not  lowered  or  exhaufted,  but  were  rather 
raifed  and  increafed  by  his  low  living.  When  Dr.  New¬ 
ton,  at  the  requeft  of  Lord  Bath  and  Rifhop  Pearce,  had 
undertaken  to  publifh  a  new  edition  of  the  Paradife  Loft, 
his  firft  introduction  to  Dr.  Warburton’s  acquaintance 
was  by  the  means  of  their  common  friend  Dr.  Robert 
Taylor,  the  King’s  phyfician  ;  and  from  that  time  their 
friendfhip  continued  for  more  than  thirty  years,  without 
the  leaft  interruption,  tho’  fometimes  they  differed  in 
points  of  opinion,  which  was  readily  admitted,  provided 
there  was  nothing  of  ill-will  or  petulance  in  it.  For  the 
moft  part,  they  perfectly  agreed  in  their  judgment  of  men 
and  things,  in  politics  as  well  as  in  religion.  When  his 
friend  firft  communicated  to  him  his  defign  of  writing 
his  diflertation  on  the  prophecies,  which  have  been  re¬ 
markably  fulfilled,  and  are  now  fulfilling  in  the  world, 
he  faid  with  feeming  rapture,  it  was  one  of  the  greateft 
and  nobleft  dedans  that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of 
man.  He  likewife  perufed  the  manuferipts  before  they 
went  to  the  prefs,  made  fome  remarks  on  them,  and  con¬ 
cluded  in  thefe  words — u  Thefe  trifling  hints  are  only  to 
fhew  that.  I  have  read  your  papers.  Indeed  I  have  read 
them  carefully,  and  like  them  extremely.  I  hope  they 
will  do  much  good.  I  am  lure  they  will  do  you  much 
honour.” . The  beft  and  moft  valuable  me¬ 

morials  of  Bifhop  War  burton,  will  be  his  own  works. 

N  n  2  And 
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And  yet  his  capital  work,  The  Divine  Legation  of  Mo" 
fes,  is  left  unfinifhed,  to  the  lofs  and  regret  of  all  who 
have  any  regard  for  religion  or  learning.  It  is  indeed  a 
lofs  much  to  be  lamented,  whatfoever  was  the  caufe, 
whether  he  was  difgutted  at  the  ill  reception  which  was 
given  to  the  work  by  feveral  of  the  clergy,  for  whofe  ufe 
and  fervice  it  was  principally  intended  ;  or  whether  he 
was  diverted  from  it  by  the  numerous  controverfies 
wherein  he  was  engaged  in  defence  of  it.  But  he  fhould 
have  cared  for  none  of  thefe  things,  but  fhould  have 
proceeded  diredtiy  and  tteadily  to  the  end.  The  viper 
might  have  fattened  upon  his  hand,  but,  like  St.  Paul,  he 
fhould  have  fhaken  off  the  beatt  into  the  fire  ;  and,  like 
him,  too,  would  certainly  have  felt  no  harm.  Whatever 
was  the  caufe,  the  misfortune  is,  that  out  of  nine  books, 
fix  only  are  com  pie  a  ted.  Of  the  three  remaining,  he 
judged  the  ninth  to  be  the  moft  material,  and  had  there¬ 
fore  Written  the  whole,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  had 
caufed  it  to  be  printed,  but  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  publifh  it  in  his  life  time.  It  is  hoped  that  fonie  of 
his  friends,  and  thofc  whom  it  may  con  cern,  will,  for 
their  own  emolument,  as  well  as  for  the  public  benefit, 
fet  forth  a  handibme  edition  of  all  his  works  together,  as  a 
XTYjua.  eg  cvei,  a  po hellion  for  ever. 


Art.  IV.  A  Letter  to  Lord  Afhburton  from  Mr.  Horne. 

T£  /frR.  Horne  propofes  to  divide  England  and  Wales 
^  £  into  52  3  diftricls  ^  every  diftridt  to  fend  a  mem¬ 

ber.  Every  male  native  or  Great  Britain,  or  Ireland,  and 
who  has  been  rated  for  the  preceding  year  at  two  pounds, 
to  have  a  vote.  Four  thoufand  votes,  at  leatt,  to  be 
taken.  Every  eledlor  to  pay  2I.  2s.  at  voting  ;  and  if  the 
4,000  fingle  votes  cannot  be  found,  to  vote  and  pay  again, 
jufques  d  extinction  {An ghee,  till  he  has  enough)  provided 
he  be  rated  at  20I.  for  his  fecond  vote,  at  50I.  for  his 
thud,  100  for  his  fourth,  &c.  Votes  to  be  taken  at  a 
certain  place  in  each  parifin  of  the  diftridt,  fo  that  a  man 

rated 
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rated  in  many  diFridls  may  vote  in  many.  Ele&ions 
annual,  and  at  a  certain  time  of  year.  The  reprefentative 
to  have  400I.  out  ot  the  money  levied,. and  the  reft  to  be 
paid  into  the  exchequer.  If,  after  all,  the  4000  votes 
cannot  be  found,  the  majority  of  the  votes  given  (hall 
determine  the  eledion,  and  the  diflrid  be  aFelTedfor  the 
money. 


Art.  V.  An  Enquiry  into  the  Source  from  whence  the 
Symptoms  of  the  Scurvy  and  Putrid  Fevers  arife, 
by  Francis  Milman,  M.D.  F.  R.S. 

IN  the  introduction,  Dr.  M.  obferves,  that  more  lives 
were  faid  to  have  been  loft  in  the  iaft  war  by  the 
fcurvy  alone,  than  by  the  wreck  of  Forms  and  the  efforts 
of  our  enemies;  but  (from  the  example  of  Captain  Cook, 
who  in  a  voyage  of  more  than  three  years  through  vari¬ 
ous  climates,  loft  but  one  man)  he  thinks  fuch  devalua¬ 
tion  mull  have  proceeded  from  bad  management  in  the 
prevention  or  cure  of  the  difeafe. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  work,  after  mentioning  the  pre- 
difpofmg  and  occafional  or  exciting  caufes  of  fcurvy  and 
putrid  fevers,  he  combats  the  commonly  received  opinion 
of  their  proximate  caufe  beluga  putrid  or  diffolvedftateof 
the  blood  ;  the  former  of  which  he  maintains  to  be  ab- 
folutely  incompatible  with  animal  life  ;  and  afferts  that 
the  feat  of  both  diforders  is  in  the  mulcular  fibre,  a  de- 
creafe  of  the  irritability  or  vital  powers  of  which,  he  ftates 
to  be  the  proximate  caufe  of  them.  This  decrease  of  vi¬ 
tal  power  hefuppofes  to  be  gradual  in  the  fcurvy,  more 
fudden  in  putrid  fevers. — Upon  this  principle  the  fymp- 
toms  of  thefe  diforders  are  then  explained  ;  the  livid 
fpots  generally  afcribed  to  the  diffolved  Fate  of  the 
blood,  are  faid  to  proceed  from  that  want  of  cohefion  or 
teneritudo Fbrarum,  which,  according  to  Abbe  Fontana's 
experiments,  is  the  conlequence  of  diminiihcd  vital 
power. 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  fymptoms  of  the  fcurvy, 
according  to  Bocrhaave,  Dr,  M.  thinks  lome  of  thofe  of 
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the  third  and  fourth  ftage,  contradi&ory  to  themfelves, 
and  others  contrary  to  experience,  and  even  impoflible 
to  happen,  particularly  the  Hcemorrhagia  lethaks  ex  ipfa 
cute  externa  non  apparente  vulnere . 

The  chapter  on  the  prevention  of  the  fcurvy  may  al- 
moft  be  confidered  as  an  eulogy  to  the  memory  of  Capt. 
Cook,  whofe  manner  of  preventing  it  (tho*  the  refult  of 
experience)  is  (hewn  to  be  conformable  to  the  bed: 
reafoning  on  its  caufes.— In  this  chapter,  and  in  that  on 
the  cure  of  that  difeafe,  and  putrid  fevers,  Dr*  M.  fol¬ 
lows  Dr.  Lind  in  doubting  the  power  ufually  afcribed 
to  thofe  medicines  called  antifcorbutics  and  antifeptics, 
relying  principally  (with  proper  evacuants)  on  thofe 
that  fupport  and  increafe  the  vis  vita. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  origin  of  the  fcurvy,  Dr.  M. 
differs  from  Dr.  Freind,  and  fome  few  others,  who  fup- 
pofed  it,  unknown  to  the  antients  ;  and  thinks  it  de¬ 
scribed  by  Hippocrates  and  Avicenna*,  by  the  former  un¬ 
der  the  names  of  Splen  magnus  and  Convulvulus  fangui- 
neus.  He  alfo  thinks  it  defcribed  by  Strabo  ;  but  the 
mod:  unquellionable  defcription  of  it  before  the  fifteenth 
century,  is  perhaps  that  of  Joinville  in  the  Hiftoire  deSu 
Louis,  where  it  is  called  Le  Maladie  de  l’Ofh 

“  Nous  ne  mangions  nulz  Poiffons  en  POfl  tout  le 
<c  Quarefme,  mez  que  Bourbetes ;  et  les  Bourbetes  man- 
«  goient  les  Gens  mors,  pource  que  ce  font  gious  Poif- 
<(  foes,  et  pour  ce  mefchief,  er  pour  Penfermete  du  Pays, 
“  la  ou  il  ne  pieut  nulle  foiz  goute  d’yaue,  nous  vine  la 
“  Maladie  de  I’Oft,  qui  eftoit  tele  que  la  Char  de  nos 
“  jambes  fechoit  toute,  et  le  cuir  de  nos  Jambes  deve- 
u  noit  tavele  de  noir  et  de  terre,  aufli  comm  une  vielz 
“  heufe  ;  et  a  nous  qui  avions  tele  maladie  venoit  char 
tc  pourrie  es  gencives,  ne  nulz  ne  efehapoit  de  celie 
u  maladie  que  mourir  ne  Ten  convenid.  Le  Signede  la 
«  mort  edoit  tel,  que  la  ou  le  nez  feignoit  il  convenoit 
mount.” 

Joinville ,  Hi/ioire  de  St.  Louis ,  page  63. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  this  happened  in 
Egypt  in  the  year  1 2  60. 


Art* 
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Art.  VI.  Continuation  of  the  Account  of  Adela  and  The¬ 
odore . 

HAVING  given  an  account  of  the  fable  of  this  no¬ 
vel  in  my  lad,  together  withfome  extracts,  to  {hew 
how  the  work  was  conduced,  it  is  poffible  the  Englilh 
reader  may  be  fatisfied.  But  as  I  cannot  know  this  (nor 
in  general  indeed  determine  at  prefent  what  kind  of  ac¬ 
counts,  the  longer,  or  (horter  ones,  pleafe  bed,  as  this 
depends  on  the  general  voice,  which  cannot  be 
colle&ed  before  this  publication  has  lived  a  few  months 
more)  I  have  ventured  to  make  another  iliort  article 
about  it,  which  (hall  be  more  the  account  of  Madame 
Genlis’s  particular  opinions  on  education,  than  any  re¬ 
gular  or  connected  dory.  I  would  willingly  have  ven¬ 
tured  an  abridgment  of  that  of  the  Dutchefs,  but  was 
afraid  of  the  length  of  it  even  in  tthat  date.  If  from 
what  I  fhall  fay  to-day,  it  {hall  appear  that  I  faid 
too  much  in  praife  before,  the  public  is  defired  to  re¬ 
member,  on  this  and  future  occafions,  with  what  warmth 
works  of  any  merit  are  generally  read,  and  what  mud  be 
the  confequence  of  fitting  down  with  that  warmth  upon 
one.  Befides,  I  believe,  it  will  be  found  a  good  princi¬ 
ple  in  criticifm,  as  well  as  in  life,  (it  is  certainly  a  good 
one  in  young  readers,  whatever  may  be  faid  of  the  au- 
dere  majedy  of  reviewers)  to  venture  fentences  of  praife, 
and  to  weigh  fyllables  when  we  proceed  to  cenfure. 

On  the  Education  of  Women . - ‘The  education 

of  men,  and  that  of  women,  are  thus  far  to  be  car¬ 
ried  on  the  fame  principles,  that  the  vanity  of 
both  mud  be  dire&ed  towards  'efiTential  objects,  but 

they  differ  in  almoft  every  other  particular, - One 

thing  particularly  is  to  be  cautioudy  avoided  in  the 
latter,  that  is,  raifmg  the  imagination,  or  furrering  them 
to  do  any  thing  from  pafiion.  Born  for  a  life  of  uni¬ 
formity  and  dependence,  what  they  have  occaffon  for  is, 
reafon,  fweetnefs  and  ienfibility,  refources  againd  idle- 

nefs  and  languor,  moderate  deiires  and  no  paffions. - . 

Were  it  in  your  power  to  give  them  genius,  it  would  be 

almod 
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almofl  always  a  ufelefs,  and  very  often  a  dangerous  pre- 
fent ;  it  would  in  general  make  them  regret  the  ftation 
which  Providence  has  affigned  them,  or  have  recourfe  to 
unjuftifiable  ways  to  get  from  it.  The  bell  tafte  for  fcrence 
only  contributes  to  make  them  particular  ;  it  takes  them 
away  fromthefimplicityof  their domeftic  duties,  and  from 
general  fociety  of  which  they  are  the  lovelieft  ornament. — 
Intended  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  houfe,  to  bring  up  chil¬ 
dren,  to  depend  on  a  m after*  who  will  occafionally  want 
their  obedience  and  advice,  their  chief  qualifications  are 
to  be  order,  patience,  prudence,  and  right-mindednefs. 
The  more  agreeable  talents  they  can  conned  with  thefe 
cardinal  virtues  ;  the  more  parts  of  learning  they  have 
tailed  the  elements  of,  fo  as  not  to  be  entirely  fhut  out 
of  mixed  converfation  ;  the  more  relifh  they  have  for 
proper  and  well-chofen  books  ;  and  the  more  they  are 
capable  of  refieding,  without  running  into  long,  and, 
from  them,  always  ridiculous  diiTertations,  the  better 
and  happier  beings  will  they  be. 

Rouffeau  fays,  that  the  little  cunning  natural  to  woman 
ought  not  to  be  checked,  becaufe  they  will  want  it  to 
captivate  the  men  on  whom  they  depend.  This  is  a  de- 
tellable  maxim.  He  might  as  well  have  recommended 
dillimulation,  and  even  open  falfhood  ;  for,  deteftable  as 
they  are,  they  may  likewife,  at  times,  ferve  a  turn.  But 
for  one  cafe  in  which  vice  may  be  ufeful,  there  are  a 
thoufand  in  which  it  does  harm.  Nor  is  there  any  thing 
that  will  weather  every  ftorm,  lave  the  habitual  exercile 
of  virtue  ,  befides,  if  there  were  any  vices  which  it  be¬ 
came  a  philofopher  to  recommend,  furely  it  fhould  not 
be  the  lowed  of  all,  thofe  which  indicate  the  lafl  degree 
of  corruption,  both  in  body  and  mind  ;  thofe  of  which 
immediate  felf-intereft  is  the  objedt.  Alter  all,  an  artful 
woman  may  govern  a  weak  and  narrow-minded  man— 
a  thing  to  which  foe  might  have  arrived  by  other 
means  •,  but  fhe  will  never  gain  the  efleem  and  attach¬ 
ment  of  a  man  of  merit. 

What 

*  This  is  a  literal  tranflation  ;  the  original  word  is  m.  a.  i.  t.  r.  e. 
but  how  it  got  in,  the  author,  printer,  and  Police  de  la  Librarie  are  t0 
aniwer  J  It  is  plain  that  the  Belle  Sieele  de  Louis  XIV.  has  gone  by. 
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What  (lie  fays  upon  women  writing  verfes,  is  extremely 
Well.  The  name  of  Mad.  Sevigne  is  immortal,  and  few 
people  even  know  that  Mad.  Barbier  ever  cxifted,  tho? 
fhe  died  only  in  1742,  and  was  the  authorefs  of  feveral 
tragedies  and  operas  very  well  received  at  the  time.- — 
How  comes  this  ?  Becaufe  Mad.  Barbier’s  tragedies  are 
only  well  enough,  and  that  Mad.  Sevigne’s  letters  are 
perfect  in  their  kind.  The  writer  who  attempts  to 
Jhine ,  has  no  right  to  the  fmalleft  indulgence.  If  he  does 
not  pleafe,  he  is  to  blame,  and  as  ufelels  as  if  he  had  ne¬ 
ver  written.  But  I  forgive  great  faults,  and  even  medi¬ 
ocrity,  in  him  who  either  tells  me  faults  which  I  did  not 
know,  or  reminds  me  of  duties  which  I  had  forgot,  Cri- 
ticifm  in  fuch  a  cafe  is  ingratitude  ;  it  is  as  much 
againft  felf-interefl  as  againft  honour. 

This  is  good  fenfe,  very  well  expreffed,  and  it  is  doc¬ 
trine  very  fit  for  the  times. 

66  The  modern  method  of  governing  children  entirely 
u  by  their  feelings,  is  good  for  nothing.  The  confe- 
quence  of  every  day  telling  your  daughter  that  fhe 
iC  makes  you  miferable,  and  will  make  you  ill,  will  be, 
“  that  fhe  will  not  care  for  making  you  either  miferable 
or  ill.  Leave  fentiment  for  the  age  of  ideas,  and  let 
c •  punifhmcnt  do  its  office  in  youth.  Children  have  but 
“  one  fort  of' feeling,  at  leak  there  is  but  one  way  of 
“  making  failing  impreffions  on  them. 

<c  I  am  not  of  Locke’s  mind,  that  when  children  own  a 
<c  fault,  one  ought  to  praile  them  rather  than  punifh 
them.  This  is  not  the  order  of  nature.  The  order 
cc  of  nature  is,  that  puniffiment  ihould  ft  ill  attend  on 
“  crimes ;  Ids  puniffiment  when  the  crime  is  in  feme  mea- 
“  fine  redeemed  by  a  virtue,  as  in  the  cafe  of  confeffion, 
“  but  Hill  puniffiment  in  fome  degree.  It  is  by  following 
“  other  methods  that  the  world  is  peopled  with  beings, 
“  w  ho  whenthey  havefaid  they  are  very  capricious  or  very 
tc  violent,  think  they  have  made  ample  amends  for  what- 
“  ever  violence  or  caprice  makes  them  commit.  When 
“  Adela  only  tells  truth  in  confequence  of  my  queftion- 
46  ing  her,  (lie  is  puniffied  in  proportion  to  the  offence  ; 

when  fhe  comes  voluntarily  to  own  a  fmall  fault,  I  let 
“  hergo  with  a  fmall  jobation,  accompanied  with  a  pane- 
-Yojl.  I.  Oo  6<  gyrigk 
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44  gyrick  on  her  candour  ♦,  but  when  the  offence  is  griev- 
44  ous, I  puniili  in  proportion,  tho5  always  iefs  than  I  fhould 
44  have  done,  if  flie  had  not  come  of  her  own  accord. 

44  Adela  told  me  her  folly  and  its  confequences, 
44  as  fne  felt  them.  I  did  not  fay  one  word.  Imper- 
44  tinent  remonftranCe  is  as  offenfive  as  it  is  ufelefs,  and 
44  often  flops  the  fincereft  repentance. 

44  This  flory  teaches  the  danger  of  milliners  bills,  the 
44  obligation  of  not  giving  way  to  whims,  and  theneceffity 
44  of  oeconorny  to  common  honefty — thefe  three  ideas 
44  will,  I  will  anfwer  it,  never  go  out  of  AdelaT  mind. 

44  What, do  you  aim  at  univerfal  empire  i  Ic  is  too  much 
44  to  pleafe  fools  and  wits  too.  You  muff  choofe — foryou 
44  will  never  get  the  votes  of  Rich  different-minded  people/' 

44  An  abfolute  facrifice  is  more  eafily  made,  than  that 
€(  im  per  fed  one  with  which  fo  many  people  are  content- 
44  ed,  which  neither  precludes  temptation,  or  the  dangers 
44  of  opportunity ;  for  it  is  more  eafy  to  give  up  our  in- 

44  clinations  than  to  follow  them  with  moderation - 

44  Exemplified  in  the  hazard  table. 

It  is  eleven,  Raid  the  prince,  as  we  were  talking  to- 

44  gether - 1  am  fifteen— -remember  your  promile — • 

44  If  you  would  wait  another  year.  Sir - —Another 

44  year — Well,  don't  be  angry  ;  you  fhall  have  it  to- 
46  morrow.  On  the  morrow  the  prince  was  awake  be- 
44  fore  feven.  I  came  into  his  room  with  a  Telemachus, 
44  and  giving  it  him.  There,  Sir,  faid  I,  there  it  is — the 

44  immortal  work  in  which  you  will  find  all  your  obliga- 

45  tions  marked  out  by  a  man  who,  tho’  living  in  a  cor- 
44  rupted  court,  was  bold  enough  not  only  to  fpeak  the 
44  truth,  but  to  develope  the  deeped  artifices  of  flattery 
44  and  intrigue.  If  you  are  capable  of  reading  this  di- 
44  vine  work,  as  pathetic  as  it  is  fublime,  without  being 
44  melted  at  each  page.— — Give  it  me  again — -you  are 
44  not  yet  worthy  to  read  it  at  all.* 

This  is  all  very  well,  and  the  incident  is  dramatic 
enough.  Quere,  whether  it  would  anfwer  in  the  trial, 
or  Telemachus  appear  fo  fine  a  book  only  becaufe  it 
had  not  been  read  before  fifteen  ?  This  is  a  very  fa- 
7  '  vourite 
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vourite  idea  of  Madame  Genlis,  not  to  put  what  fhe 
calls  the  daffies  into  childrens  hands,  till  the  age  of  idea, 
as  flie  calls  it,  is  come  ;  but  I  queflion  whether  it  be  a 
true  one  ;  indeed  I  queflion  all  fhe  fays  about  books, 
which  is  affected  and  trifling,  from  the  pannels  of  the 
country  houfe  with  the  twelve  Ceefars  and  kings  of  France 
(to  give  an  early  knowledge  of  the  Roman  and  French 
hiflory)  to  the  recommendation  of  Hume’s  Hiflory  of 
England,  and  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague’s  Letters 
to  a  girl  of  two-and-twenty. — But  thefe  are  venial  errors, 
to  a  woman  who  writes  without  the  advantage  of  a  learned 
education,  and  who  has  feen  and  judged  fo  well  of  all 
within  the  fcope  of  her  obi'ervation. 

Her  account  of  the  village  of  Brock,  an  extradl  of 
which  follows,  is  mafterly,  and  fo  are  feveral  of  her 
fketches  of  Italy. 

44  The  ornamenting  their  little  houfes  is  the  greatefl 
44  pleafure  which  they  know  ;  the  living  in  peace  and 
44  union  with  each  other,  the  only  happinefs  of  which 
44  they  can  form  an  idea  ;  the  women,  who  are  remark - 
44  ably  fair  all  over  Holland,  are  peculiarly  fo  at  Brock  ; 
44  they  are  alio  tall  and  well  made,  and  generally  very 
44  pretty.  All  the  men  feem  ftrong  ;  all  the  children  are 
44  lovely.  In  fine,  this  village  offers  a  picture  which  I 
4t  have  not  feen  any  where  elfe,  for  it  has  not  a  fingle 
44  fhade  •,  there  is  not  one  difagreeable  or  unhappy  ob- 
44  jeef  to  fpoil  it.  You  not  only  meet  with  no  poor,  but 
44  you  do  not  fee  a  fingle  perfon  who  does  not  feem  to  be 
44  in  eafy  circum fiances.  Not  a  fingle  lame  man  ;  not  an 
44  infirm  old  man  •,  not  a  houfe  that  fee  ms  to  want  re- 
44  pair  :  Good  health,  the  little  comforts  of  eafy  circum- 
44  llances,  the  elegances  of  induftry  and  neatnefs-,  fimpli- 
44  city,  f  ncerity,  virtue  and  happinefs — thefe  are  the  blef- 
44  lings  and  the  images,  which,  joined  to  the  finking  fin- 
44  gularity  of  their  houfes  and  their  cuftoms,  are  more 
44  peculiar.  Hill  for  their  being  to  be  met  with  inavillage 
44  only  one  hundred  leagues  diftant  from  us.  The  two 
44  countries,  which  appear  to  me  in  theftrongefl  oppofiF 
44  tion  to  each  other  of  any  I  have  feen,  are  Italy  and 
14  Holland.  Nature  in  Italy  is  majeftic  and  varied  :  You 
44  meet  every  where  with  great  effects,  enormous  rocks 

O  o  2  “of 
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*c  of  high  mountains,  precipices  and  cafcades.  In  Hoi- 
cc  land,  the  country  is  flat  and  uniform  ;  canals,  ver- 
sc  dure,  and  plantations  ;  and  again,  plantations,  ver- 
“  dure,  and  canals.  In  Italy,  you  cannot  go  aftep  with- 
out  (tumbling  upon  an  antient  monument — fomething 
*e  Which  reminds  you  of  the  great  of  former  days  ♦,  even 
<rc  modern  architedture  is  grand,  and  impofing  ♦,  every 
<c  thing  you  fee  ftrikes  the  imagination  ;  every  thing 
requires  examination  and  attention.- — — -In  Hol- 
“  land,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  not  the  veftige  of 
6£  a  monument  ;  every  thing  feems  new,  and  as  if  it 
was  the  produce  of  yefterday.  To  have  a  favourable 
idea  of  the  country,  you  muft  take  in  the  whole  ; 
<c  when  you  come  to  examine  parts,  every  thing  lofes  its 
“  value,  and  feems  fliabby  and  out  of  tafte.  Tho’  few 
<c  objects  are  abfolutely  difpleafing,  every  thing  is  trifling 
^  and  without  grandeur.  The  pidtures  are  exquifitely 
“  finifhed,  but  fmall,  and  they  reprefent  fmall  objedts, 
“  In  Italy  you  meet  with  heroes  and  demi-gods  ;  here 
u  there  are  drunken  failors,  dancing  boors,  and  fifh- 
women.  Finally,  the  Italians  are  vain,  artful,  and  lazy  ; 
u  but  the  Dutch,  good,  Ample*  induflrious,  and  fond 
<f  of  labour. 

cc  There  can  be  no  room  for  envy  at  Brock  j  for  what- 
sc  ever  the  fortunes  be,  their  houfes  are  all  alike  ;  he  who 
u  has  feen  one,  has  feen  them  alb  We  went  into  feve- 
£C  ral,  and  found  the  fame  order,  and  the  fame  elegance. 
Every  houfe  has  two  doors :  one  of  thefe  is  called  the 
door  of  ceremony,  never  opened  but  on  the  day  of 
cc  wedding,  or  on  the  clay  of  burial.  By  this  the  new 
64  married  pairsenter,  in  their  paffage  to  the  bridal  cham- 
44  ber,  and  they  never  go  through  it  again  but  in  their 
44  paffage  to  the  grave.  During  the  interval,  the  door 
44  remains  (hut.  The  peafants  of  Brock  have  alfo  a 
44  room  which  is  never  ufed  but  on  the  day  of  marriage, 
44  as  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  prophana- 
44  tion  to  inhabit  it.  This  room  is  more  ornamented 
44  than  any  other  ;  the  bed  is  exceedingly  rich,  and  co- 
44  vered  with  fine  lace.  On  a  table  is  a  pretty  hand  baf- 
44  ket,  with  the  ornaments  which  the  bride  had  on  the 
44  day  of  her  wedding.  This  facred  and  myfleiious 

u  apartment. 
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apartment  is  never  opened  but  to  be  cleaned,  to  be 
t6  embellished  with  vafes  and  flowers,  and  to  be  fliewn  to 
((  ftrangers.” 

This  is  truly  fine  writing,  as  it  expreffes  awful  things 
in  Ample  language,  and  as  it  connedts  together  the  moft 
pleafing  and  moft  formidable  event  of  our  lives  ;  jt  is 
Pouffin’s  Arcadia,  it  is  Jupiter  turning  his  eyes  from  the 
enfanguined  plains  of  Troy,  to  contemplate  the  harmlefs 
and  milk-fed  Ethiopian.  We  have  two  fine  paflages  of 
the  fame  kind  in  our  language  :  the  one  is  Pope’s  famous 
compliment  to  Lord  Mansfield, 

“  So  honour’d  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords.” 
Confpicuous  fcene,  another  ftill  is  near, 

More  awful  ftill,  and  more  confpicuous  far; 

When  Murray,  long  enough  his  country’s  pride* 
Shall  be  no  more  than  Tully  or  than  Hyde. 

The  other  is  an  imitation  of  the  fame  idea,  by  a  Mule 
perhaps  ftill  more  lofty  than  Pope’s. 

In  age  fucceding,  when  another  George, 

To  ratify  fome  weighty  ordinance 
Of  Britain’s  peers  conven’d,  fhali  pafs  beftde 
Thofe  hallow’d  fpires,  whofe  gloomy  vaults  enclofe. 
Shrouded  in  deep,  pale  rows  of  fcepter’d  kings. 

Oft  to  his  fenfe  the  fvveet  paternal  voice 
And  long-remember’d  features  fhali  return*. 

Then  fhali  his  gen’rous  bread  be  new  inflam'd 


To  abls  of  higheft  worth,  and  higheft  fame. 

But  the  fineft  conglomeration,  or  aggregation  (If  I 
may  be  allowed  thefe  portentous  words)  offublime  and 
tender  imagery  within  a  Ihort  i'pace,  is  in  Klopftock's 
Death  of  Adam,  tranflated  about  twenty  years  ago  (I  be¬ 
lieve  by  the  unfortunate  Bob  Lloyd)  but  not  fuffici- 
ently  noticed.  This  writer  has,  I  think,  ft  retched  the 
bow  as  far  as  it  will  go,  by  putting  the  circuns fiances  of 
the  marriage  of  Adam’s  favourite  children,  Selima  and, 
Seth,  and  his  finding  Sunim  his  little  ton,  who  had  been 
fome  days  milling,  and  the  coming  of  the  lavage  man 
Cain,  to  curfe  him  for  bringing  him  into  exiftence, 
and  the  three  mothers  who  come  to  beg  a  bleffing,  with 
their  children  in  their  arms  ;  into  one  caavais  with 
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the  death  of  Adam — on  the  border  of  the  grave 
dug  by  his  own  hands — near  the  altar  reared  to  Abel — - 
at  the  fhaking  of  the  great  rock-^-before  the  fetting  fun 

has  reached  the  wood  of  cedars. - 1  am  fure  I  am 

right  here,  for  I  cried  over  it  twenty  years  ago,  I  cried 
over  it  yefterday,  and  I  am  perfuaded  the  defendants 
of  the  firft  parent  will  cry  over  it,  thro*  many  a  race, 
till 

One  greater  man 

Redeem  them,  and  regain  the  blifsful  feat. 
u  The  drefs  is  like  all  the  reft  ;  that  of  the  men  very 
u  plain,  that  of  the  women  exceedingly  rich.  Their 
te  manners  are  extremely  pure  :  The  wives  and  the  huf- 
<c  bands  have  thegreateft  affedlion  for  each  other  ;  and  as 
they  are  very  fond  of  their  children,  the  children  ac- 
iC  quire  ideas  of  fondnefs  for  others.  They  ufed  to  come 
*£  up  and  kifs  me  when  I  flopped  in  the  ftreets.  The  inha- 
ct  bitants  are  not  naturally  fond  of  ftrangers.  When  they 
u  fee  any,  they  run  into  their  houfes,  and  refufe  to 
tc  open  the  doors.  But  they  have  a  natural  gallantry,  or 
rather  a  natural  reipedt  for  women,  which  makes  them 
4C  a<5t  differently  towards  them.  As  loon  as  they  fee  any, 
“  they  come  out  in  crowds,  follow  them,  fhew  them 
u  about,  and  carry  them  to  their  houfes,  in  the  moft  civil 
<s  and  affable  manner.  Theirown  women  never  go  out  of 
ic  Brock.  A  girl  would  not  find  a  husband,  if  flie  was 
“  to  goto  another  village.  Amfterdam,  tho*  only  two 
<c  leagues  diftant,  is  like  London  or  Conftantinople  to 
them.  But  they  are  happy  at  home  ;  Brock  is  the  uni- 
“  verfe  to  them,  and  it  is  by  flaying  there  that  they  pre- 
ferve  their  manners  and  their  virtues ;  accordingly  they 
“  always  marry  with  each  other.  Several  nobles  of  the 
16  country  have  wifhed  to  marry  a  Brock  girl  for  the  fake 
(C  of  her  riches,  and  have  not  been  able  to  fucceed.  The 
J  “  inhabitants  of  Brock  fet  a  high  value  on  their  farms 
“  and  fimplicity  ;  they  live  an  extremely  frugal  life.” 

Thus  far  the  Baronefs  D’Almain.  1  am  lorry  that 
truth  obliges  me  to  add,  that  fhe  was  only  three  hours  at 
Brock  *  fhe  probably  therefore  knew  not  that  their  fru¬ 
gality  was  tainted  by  avarice  ;  that  their  wealth  is  accu¬ 
mulated 
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inulated  by  ufury,  and  that  love  of  money,  and  igno¬ 
rance  of  more  elegant  life,  keeps  them  and  their  wives 
quiet  in  their  varnilhed  houfes. 


Art.  VII.  Memoirs  of  Peter  Henry  Bruce,  Efq .  a  Mili¬ 
tary  Officer  in  the  Service  of  Pruffia,  Ruffia,  and 
Great-Britain. 

WHEN  my  readers  are  told,  that  Mr.  Bruce's 
widow,  a  woman  of  family,  eighty  years  of  age, 
is  reduced  to  let  lodgings  for  a  fubfiftence,  they  will  be 
inclined  to  think,  that  a  work,  publilhed  for  the  benefit 
of  fuch  a  perfon  (from  the  certain  and  undoubted  ma- 
nufcripts  of  her  husband ,  a  foldier )  ought  to  meet  with 
encouragement,  even  though  it  ftiould  befound  to  add 
but  little  to  the  public  (lock  of  knowledge  and  virtue, 
provided  it  were,  as  it  is,  perfe&ly  innocent. 

There  is  more,  however,  to  be  faid  for  the  work  be¬ 
fore  us,  particularly  that  part  of  it  relating  to  Ruffia. 
This,  which  has  all  the  marks  of  truth  and  authenticity 
about  it,  befides  perfectly  agreeing  with  Mr.L’Evefque  as 
far  as  they  go  together,  contains  a  farther  account  of 
feveral  interefling  particulars  which  are  Rightly  pafifed 
over  by  him,  and  home  anecdotes  entirely  new.  The 
fpecimen  I  have  fele&ed  is  of  the  latter  kind,  and  con¬ 
tains  fome  circumftances  of  the  tzarowitz’s  death,  not  to 
be  found  any  where  elfe. 

“  On  the  next  day,  his  majefty,  attended  by  all  the  fenators 
and  bifhops,  with  leveral  others  of  high  rank,  went  to  the 
fort,  and  entered  the  apartments  wh  re  the  tzarowitz  was  kept 
priioner.  Some  little  rime  thereafter  marfhal  Weyde  came 
out,  and  ordered  me  to  go  to  Mr.  Bear’s  the  d  uggifl,  whofe 
(hop  was  hard  by,  and  tell  him  to  make  th  potion  ilrong 
which  he  had  berpoke,  as  the  prince  was  then  very  ill  ;  when 
I  delivered  this  meffage  to  Mr.  Hear,  he  turned  quite  pale,  and 
fell  a  (baking  •  nd  trembling,  and  appeared  in  the  utmoft  con- 
fufion,  which  lurprized  me  io  much,  that  I  alk  d  him  what  was 
the  matter  with  him,  but  he  was  unable  to  return  me  any  an- 
*  -  iwtr; 
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fwer ;  in  the  mean  time,  the  marfhal  himfelf  came  in,  ffiucfl 
in  the  fame  condition  with  the  druggift,  faying,  he  ought  to 
have  been  more  expeditious,  as  the  prince  was  very  ill  of  an 
apoplectic  fit;  upon  this,  the  druggift  delivered  him  a  iilver 
cup  with  a  cover,  which  the  marfhal  himfelf  carried  into  the 
prince’s  apartments,  ftaggering  all  the  way  as  he  went,  like 
one  drunk.  About  half  an  hour  after,  the  czar  with  all  his 
attendants  withdrew  with  very  difmal  countenances,  and  when 
they  went,  the  marfhal  ordered  me  to  attend  at  the  prince’s 
apartment,  and,  in  cafe  of  any  alteration,  to  inform  him  im¬ 
mediately  thereof:  there  were  at  that  time  two  phyficians  and 
two  furgeons  in  waiting,  with  whom,  and  the  officer  on  guard, 
I  dined  on  what  had  been  dreffed  for  the  prince’s  dinner. 
The  phyficians  were  called  in  immediately  after,  to  artend  the 
prince,  who  was  flruggling  out  of  one  convulfion  into  another, 
and,  after  great  agonies,  expired  at  five  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  I  went  direffly  to  inform  the  marfhal,  and  he  went 
that  moment  to  acquaint  his  majefty,  who  ordered  the  corpfe 
to  be  embowelled  ;  after  which,  it  was  laid  ill  a  coffin,  co¬ 
vered  with  black  velvet,  and  a  pall  of  rich  gold  tiffue  fpreacl 
ever  it  ;  it  was  then  carried  out  of  the  fort  to  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  where  the  corpfe  lay  in  ftate  till  the  nth 
in  the  evening,  when  it  was  carried  back  to  the  fort,  and  de¬ 
pot!  ted  in  the  royal  burying  vault,  next  the  coffin  of  the  prin- 
cefs  his  late  contort;  on  which  occafion,  the  czar  and  czarina? 
and  the  chief  of  the  nobility,  followed  in  proceffiion.  Various 
were  the  reports  that  were  fpread  concerning  his  death  :  it  was 
given  out  publicly,  that,  on  hearing  his  fentence  of  death  pro¬ 
nounced,  the  dread  thereof  threw  him  into  an  apoplectic  fit 
of  which  he  died;  very  few  believed  he  died  a  natural  death; 
but  it  was  dangerous  for  people  to  fpeak  as  they  thought. 
The  miniiters  of  the  Emperor  and  the  States  of  Holland  were 
forbid  the  court  for  fpeaking  their  minds  too  freely  on  this  gc~ 

cation,  and,  upon  complaint  againft  them,  were  both  recalled.” 

•  '  .  >* 

r/ 

This  account  leaves  us  little  room  to  doubt  of  what 
death  the  tzarowitz  died,  and  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  the  author  could  have  faid  more,  if  he  had 
pleafed.  1  here  are  feveral  other  interefling  particulars 
in  the  book,  Inch  as  thofe  relating  to  the  elevation  of 
Catharine  and  MentzichofF,  the  defeription  of  the  ri¬ 
diculous  proceffion  and  ceremonies  at  the  marriage  of  a 
dwarf,  and  a  great  deal  about  the  tzar  himfelf,  the 
only  humane  ftory  of  whom  is  told  in  this  book.— 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Bruce  was  the  man  who  difciplined  the  thirty  tall 
grenadiers,  which  the  tzar  fent  to  the  late  king  of 
Pruffia,  when  that  monarch  was  raifing  his  regiment  of 
tall  men. 

'  .  > 


ART,  VIII.  Raccolta  dt  Sonetti  fcelti  tradotti  in  verfi  Efa - 
metri  Latini  da  Nicandro  Jafleus;  or  a  Collection  of 
Italian  Sonnets *  tranflated  into  Latin  Hexameters  by 
Mr,  Jaflqus. 

i  Cannot  fay  a  great  deal  for  Mr.  Jafleufs  Hexameters# 
in  which  there  is  now  and  then  a  falfe  quantity,  and, 
:once  at  lead  a  verfe  of  feven  Syllables ;  but  we  are 
obliged  to  him  for  an  admirable, feleftion  of  Italian  fon» 
nets,  in  number  14a.  Let  no  man  gave  way  to  his 
contempt  for  the  Italian  fonnet#  before  he  has  read  the 
whole  of  this  axticle;  the  mechanical  part  of  the  fonnet 
is  one  thing  (and,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  fine  thing  too) ; 
and  the  idea  another.  This  laft  is  not  excluded  by  the 
.difficulty  of  the  poem,  any  more  than  it  is  aflifled 
by  it.  For  frequent  and  bold  profopopei'as,  for 
elofenefs  and  concifion  m  the  expreffion  of  a  fmblime 
idea;  for  imagination  in  the  choice  of  fubjed,  for  alter- 
terpate  fimplicity,a>nd  unexpended  natural  turn  in  aconclu- 
fion  (that  unexpected  natural  turn  which  biffiop  Lowth, 
in  his  PrseleCtiones,  has  told  us  is  eflential  to  the  ode)* 
for  choice  of  pi&urefque  words,  no  Mufcs  were  ever 
fuperior  to  the  Italian  ;  if  there  were  any  that  could 
make  the  Grecian  ones  tremble  upon  their  throne, 
it  would  be  thefe.  Is  this  bold  ?  Read  on  ;  and  tell 
me,  whether  what  follows  would  not  be  fine  in  any 
language  ? 

On  the  antient  ruins  of  an  unknown  ed'fce . 
ic  I  enquired  of  Time. ..to  whom,  fays  l,  was  erefted 
this  building,  which  you  have  levelled  with  the  ground  l 
You  I.  P  p  Time 
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Time  made  me.no  anfwer  ;  but  fpread  his  quick  wings, 
and  h adened  his  flight. 

u  I  then  fpoke  to  Fame  . . .  O  thou,  the  parent  of  all 
that  Turvives !  than,  who  . . .  She  cad  her  troubled  and 
forrow-fwelled  eyes  upon  the  ground,  in  the  attitude  of 
one  whofe  heart  is  too  full  to  utter  words. 

“  Wondering,  and  confuted  at  what  I  had  feen,  I 
was  turning  ahde  from,  the  monument,  when  I  faw 
Oblivion,  ftepping  from  done  to  done.  Thou,  ex¬ 
claimed  I,  thou  mud  be  acquainted  with  it!  Ah!  fhew 
me.  ..He  interrupted  me,  with  a  voice  like  the  growl 
of  deep  thunder  at  a  didance ...  I  care  not  what  it  has 
been,  it  is  now  mined’ 

Gio,  Pietro  Zanotti  to  his  8  yth  year . 

if  fhofe  which  appear  before,  are  the  years  that  have 
been,  dreadful and  importunate  company  !  Ah!  if  an/ 
of  them  Drought  joyful  days  with  them,  how  quickly 
have  thefe  fled  away,  like  the  light  air  differ  fed  by  the 
wind  l 


“  Thefe,  however,  which  had  boafled  they  would 
lay  me  low,  1  am  afraid  of  no  more  ;  but  he,  he  with 
the  threatening  mien,  and  determined  dep,  he  It  is,  who 
fills  rny  heart  with  forrow  I  cannot  get  the  madefy  of. 

“  Dreadful  number  85  !  Of  thee,  thee  alone,  am  I 
afraid  !  Ah  !  learn  of  thy  brothers  who  are  gone  by, 
nor.  to  care  for  me  more  than  they  did.  Leave  to  ano¬ 
ther  the  ungrateful  talk  of  leading  me  to  my  end;  and  l 
will  call  thee  heaven -defended,  1  will  fay,  that  thy 
head  is  covered  with  rofes. 9 

Does  any  body  think  Anacreon  ever  outdid  this  ?  If 


he  does,  he  has  a  great  regard  for  Greek. 

By  Quint io  KoiTfl  on  the  Holy  Family. 
u  I  (hail  not  behold  it :  for  my  changed  looks,  and 
the  feelings  of  a  life  battening  to  its  end,  fay,  that  I 
fhnl!  be  taken  from  the  fair  face  of  day,  as  weil  as  from 
the  bloody  objects  which  are  to  dain  if. 


Hue  you,  lady,  you,  who  will  behold  the  dear  boy, 
(whom  now  you  are  hugging  to  your  bread,  with  all  the 
foodncts  of  maternal  love).. .pale... disfigured. ..breathlefs 
r  . .  a  tortured  . .  .  an  infulted  malefactor  !  What  will  you 


do 
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60  then  ?  What  will  you  do  then,  when  the  prefent 
hour  of  exultation  is  thus  changed  ?  Oh  !  what  grief! 
what  bitter,  bitter  pain,  you  have  to  go  through  ! 

“  So  fpoke,  in  the  fpirit  of  prophecy,  the  good  old 
man,  his  face  fuffufed  with  tears,  he  had  it  not  in  his 
power  to  conceal.  So  he  fpoke,  and  Mary  flood,  and 
heard  him  with  dry  eyes.” 

Padroni  miet ,  my  mailers,  what  do  you  fay  to  the 
beginning  of  this,  and  what  do  you  fay  to  the  end?  I 
(hall  not  behold  .  *  .  So  fpoke  .  .  .  Mary  flood,  and  heard 
him  with  dry  eyes.  Is  it  warm  from  the  recollection  of 
Homer’s  Jupiter  whilft  all  the  gods  are  engaged,  or  is  k 
Moliere’s  Tarte  a  la  Creme  *  ? 

P aft or  ini  on  Genoa. 

“  Genoa,  oh  my  country!  if  I  behold  your  maimed 
and  disfigured  body  with  dry  eyes,  it  is  not  for  want  of 
feeling,  but  becaufe  tears  would  argue  rebel  weakntB, 
and  a  mind  unattentive  to  what  is  left. 

€c  Yes;  I  do  not  weep,  but  1  admire  the  majefty ' 
your  ruins,  thofe  trophies  of  your  wifdom  in  council, 
and  of  your  valour  in  the  field;  wherever  I  bend  my 
courfe,  wherevet1  l  call  my  eye,  I  fee  the  monuments  of 
your  bravery  in  thole  of  your  diftrefs. 

“  Decorous  fuffering  is  above  all  viffory.  To  appear 
unmoved  with  what  his  rage  has  made  us  fuller,  is  the 
dignified  way  of  revenging  our  (elves  on  our  enemy. 

“  But  what  import  my  fentiments?  I  have  feen  tbs 
goddefs  Liberty,  walking  about  your  ftreer,  and,  with  a 
joyful  face,  killing  every  ruin  ;  1  have  heard  her  lav, 
Ruin,  yesb  but  flavery  never  !,; 

Is  this  poetry  alive,  or  is  it  not?  Or  what  do  you  fay 
to  the  end  of  this  add  refs  of  Ercole  Aldrovandi  t«> 
Italy,  which  I  cannot  refill  the  temptation  of  inferring 
in  the  original. 

* 

*  44  Tarte  a  la  Crerhe.,”  a  tart  of  cream,  i.  e.  of  milk  that  has  flood. 
Sometimes  they  put  ilrawberrit  s  in  it,  then  it  is  draw  berry -erearr, 
and  fometimes  goofeberries,  when  it  is  goofeberry-yh?/.  Martinis 
Scriblerus. — ‘See  the  Critique  of  the  New  ikole  des  Femmes. 

*  .  *  •  a 

P  p  2  .  Stridono 
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Stridono  or  miile  a  te  faette  intorno 

D' lneftinguibil  *  ftrage,  e  ancor  fi  dorme  ? 

Italia,  Itarlia,  e’ quefto  fonno,  o  nione? 

If  this  article  is  liked,  E  have  a  great  deal  more 
of  the  kind  behind'*,  and**  if  the  country  gentlemen* 1 2 3 * 5 6 
will  allow  it,  I1  will  give  them  in  my  next  a  very 
pretty  Italian  paraphrafe,  or  rather,  as  I  think,  am 
Italian  original  of  “  Parforqthefe  things  in  thy  pofTeflion.,s 
This  is  an  original  of  Mr.  Jaffeuds,  who  makes  an 
apology  for  writing  bad  Italian.. .being  a  ftranger..,as" 
if  Latin  was  his  mother-tongue. 

*  Words  that  breathe® 


£ 


Ar  t.  IX.  Thoughts  on  the  Naval  Strength  of  the  Britifh 
Emplrerby  John  Sinclair,  Ejq.  M.  P .  CadelL  i  s. 

M 

c<  But  on  the  fea  be  terrible,  un tam'd,, 

“  Unconquerable. ..’L  Thom  fords  Britannia* 

THE  navy  of  France  neither  always  was,  nor  always 
mull  be,  fuperior  to  that  of  England,  when  they 
bend  their  whole  attention  to  that  department*-  as  Lord 
Mulgrave  lately  aflerted  that  it  mufl ;  F  O  Pv, 

i.  Our  fea-line  has  3800  miles,  that  of  France  1000. 

2.  Our  havens  (contiguous  to  each  other)  are  better 
than  any  in  Europe,  the  French  inferior  even  to  the 
Italian. 

i 

3.  The  anchorage  of  our  bays  is  excellent,.  France  has 
only  rocks  or  loofe  fatid. 

q.  Our  ifland  is  not  confined,  like  Sicily,  to  the  range 
of  one  particular  fea;  but  it  is  the  center  of  Europe*- 
along  its  coaft  above  one  half  of  the  trade  mufl  pafs. 

5.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  fifh,  which  is  an  article  of 
naval  commerce,  and  the  maintenance  of  many  inha¬ 
bitants. 


6.  Much 
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6.  Much  foreign  commerce ;  a  coading  trade  flili  more 
permanent,  and  employing  more  Tailors,  than  any  na¬ 
tion  in  Europe  can  boaft  of. 

y.  Furnifhed  with  the  principal  materials  (hipping  re¬ 
quires,  and  fhould  have  more  if  we  p  leafed. 

8.  Had  the  bed  fhipwrights,  till  the  time  of  the  traitor 
Charles  the  Second  ;  and  have  equal  ones  to  any 
body  now. 

9.  Every  fpecies  of  naval  proviiion  is  raifed  better  m 
England,  than  in  France  or  Spain. 

10.  Very  different  men  formed  along  the  florray  coads  of 
this  country,  from  thofe  produced  along  the  pacific 
coads  of  the  Mediterranean. 

12.  Xenophon,  fays  Montefquieu,  fee  ms  to  fpeak  of 
England,  when  he  deferibes  the  advantage  of  an  in« 
fular  fftuation  ;  were  we  to  trud  our  defence  to  our 
militia  and  fleet,  it  Would  appear,  that  our  naval  force 
had  fcarce  arrived  to  one  half  of  its  natural  drength. 

$3.  Capital  well  fituated  for  maritime  power. 

14.  Steady  natural  character,  French  naval  enthufiafm 
temporary. 

15,  Finally,  a  free  conffitution. 

Let  us  next  fee  what  are  the  naval  refources  of  France* 

as  dated  by  the  Count  de  Boulainvilliers.  He  infills 

1.  On  the  ports  poffeffed  by  France  in  the  Miditerra- , 
nean  (as  if  that  little  gulph  was  the  only  or  princi¬ 
pal  theatre  of  commerce  and  naval  power)* ;  on  the 
mildnefs  of  the  climate. ..which  is  a  difadvantage ;  and 
on  the  poffibility  of  the  Bred  and  Toulon  fleets  ail¬ 
ing  as  feparate  fquadrons,.. which  is  another. 

2.  That  the  commerce  of  France  is  fufficient  to  furnifli 
the  means  to  difpute  the  empire  of  the  fea  with  Eng¬ 
land  and  Holland. ..but  he  argues  on  a  commerce 
that  does  not  yet  exift ;  and  forgets  that  foreign  or 
colonial  commerce  can  never  be  a  fource  of  naval 
Arcngth. 

3.  That  the  commodities  of  France  require  as  many 
fhips  to  tranfport  them  as  thofe  of  Holland  and  Eng¬ 
land... but  our  commerce  of  coal  alone  employs  more 
ihips  than  all  the  coaffing  trade  of  that  country. 

4.  That 


'  •  ’  *  \  1  4  f  k  , ,  r  *  i  * 
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That  they  have  fufficient  materials  for  fiiip-building 
within  themfelves,  which  is  not  true. 

5.  That  the  population  is  greater;  this  may  be:  but  it 
is  not  fo  near  the  fea.  Every  Englifhman,'  take  one 
with  another^  is  not  twelve  miles  from  it,  a  French¬ 
man  is  from  fixty-nve  to  feventy  ;  therefore  the  Eng- 
lifh  population,  for  naval  purpofes,  is  greater. 

6.  That  the  (Length  of  their  coafts  is  unfavourable  to 
defcents. 

7.  That  the  favourable  pdfitioft  of  Breft,’  fnnated  in  a 
peninfula,  which  ftretches  far  into  the  ocean,  is  off 
great  fervice  to  expedite  the  failing  of  her  fleets. 
This  is  a  great  advantage ;  blit  it  is  overbalanced  by 
the  diflance  of  that  naval  arfenal  from  the  court  and 
capital. 

Let  us  now  confider  what  has  been  the  cafe*  with  re- 

fpeft  to  the  matter  of  fa61. 

Elizabeth .  In  queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  the  Engfifh  fleet 
confided  of  197  fhips,  33  only  of  war,  the  Spanifti  Ar¬ 
mada  of  132  ;  they  had  B252  failors  on  board,  and  we 
15,785.  In  1  <5o  1, Ihe  forbid  the  French  adding  a  fhip  to 
their  pitiful  flock,  then  conflflingof  only  three  (hips  of 
war. 

fames  the  Fir [l .  In  James  the  FirfTl  time,  we  could 
aflembleq-oo  velfels  of  different  fizes ;  and  the  veffcl 
on  which  Henry  the  Fourth’s  Sulli  was  on  board, 
though  commanded  by  a  vice-admiral  of  France,  was 
obliged  to  flrike  its  colours  to  an  Englifh  yacht. 

Charles  the  Firfi .  Richelieu  Was  obliged  to  build  a  bar¬ 
ricade  crofs  the  entry  of  the  port  de  la  Rochelle. 

Crcmzielh  In  1653,  the  French  could  not  fend  ten  fhipS 
of  50  guns  to  fea ;  whilff  we  could  fit  out  ten  times 
as  many,  and  of  higher  rates. 

Charles  the  Second.  Daftard  and  traiterous  to  his  coun¬ 
try  as  he  was,  and  politic  as  was  Lewis,  flill  Sir  John 
H  arman,  with  only  fixteen  fail,  beat  the  French 
and  Dutch  near  St.  Chriftopher’s,  with  twenty-two. 

James  the  Second .  Would  have  corre&ed  his  brother’s 


errors  in  this  refpedL 


William 
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William  the  Third,  The  refults  of  three  different  lifts, 
given  by  the  author,  are,  that  the  pumber  of  guns  were 
nearly  equal ;  and  that  the  42000  men,  who  manned 
the  Englifti  fleet,  were  men  skilled  in  maritime  af¬ 
fairs,  whilft  the  French  had  10000  foldiers  on  board  ; 
...but,  it  is  doubtful,  whether  France  could  have  the 
20000  failors  toaffift  in  manning  her  fleet  (as  ftated  by 
herfelf ),  for  Sir  W.  Petty  fays,  we  have  only  40000, 
and  France  not  a  quarter  fo  many ;  the  abbe  St.  Pierre 
fays,  that,  in  1688,  though  the  French  king  could  equip 
100  fail  of  the  line,  there  was  the  greateft  fcarcity  of  tai¬ 
lors,  and  Fournier  fays,  the  whole  French  num¬ 
ber  amounted  to  21000  only  for  navy  and  commerce  ; 
how  then  could  20000  be  fpared  out  of  it  for  navy 
alone  ? 

We  were  beat,  it  is  to  be  confefled,  at  Beachy-head  ; 
but  Lord  Torrington,  as  appeared  at  his  trial,  might 
have  had  thirty  ihips  more,  if  the  Englifh  and  Dutch 
admiralties  had  been  active  ;  we  loft  only  eight  fhips, 
and  the  French  thought  proper  to  retire,  when  they 
learned,  we  had  refitted  at  the  end  of.  Auguft.  After 
all,  it  is  the  Angle  event  to  tarnifh  our  flag  in  200 
years. 

The  fpventecn  fail  of  the  line  deftroyed  at  the 
Hogue,  the  French  never  recovered ;  and  it  appears, 
that  we  had  1132  more  guns  than  they. 

It  was  not  the  Dutch  affiftance  which  gained  the  fu- 
periority  ;  for  to  have  40  Dutch  (hips,  we  allowed  as 
many  of  our  own  to  lay  rotting  in  the  harbour,  and 
maintained  40000  foldiers  on  the  continent ;  our  navy 
coft  us  upwards  of  18  millions,  and  our  land -army  up¬ 
wards  of  20  ;  if  we  had  lpent  one  million  lefs  on  the 
one,  and  a  million  more  on  the  other,  we  fhould  have 
encreafed  the  fleet  full  onp  third,  and  been  powerful 
enough,  as  Davenant  fays,  to  have  carried  on  a  war  at 
fea  fingly,  by  our  own  ftrength.  And  (king  William’s 
wars  only  excepted)  if  Holland  affifted  England,  Spain 
has  always  affifted  France. 

Queen  Anne .  Voltaire,  fpeaking  of  the  battle  of  Ma¬ 
laga,  fays,  u  Bataile  indecife  a  la  verite,  mais  der- 
‘l  mere  epoque  de  la  puiffance  de  Louis  XIV.  Depuis 
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^  ce  jour  on  ne  vit  plus  de  grandes  flottes  Frangoifes  ni 
u  fur  1 ’ocean,  ni  far  la  Mediterranee. . . .  La  marine 
rentra  prefque  dans  Fetat  dont  Lewis  XIV.  Favoit 
€C  tiree,  ainfi  que  tant  d^autres  chofes  eclatantes  qui  ont 
st  eu  fous  lui,  leur  orient,  et  leurcouchant.”  Sieciede 
Louis  XIV.  Chap,  XX, 

“  A  drawn  battle,  it  muft  be  confeffed  •,  but  the  lad 
**  effort  of  the  power  of  Lewis  XIV.  From  that  day* 
4<  no  great  fleets  were  feen  either  on  the  ocean  or  Me- 
€i  diterjranean.  The  marine,  like  many  other  things, 
which  had  rifen  and  fallen  with  that  great  man,  re- 
turned  to  the  obfcurity  out  of  which  he  had  .drawn 
“  it.” 

The  balance  in  favour  of  England,  during  that  war, 
amounted  to  1498  guns,  exelufive  of  whatSpanifh  fhips 
were  taken  or  dedroyed.  Our  fuccefs  would  have 
been  dill  greater,  if  the  Dutch  had  fqniifh.ed  their 
quota,  which  they  never  did. 

George  the  Firft.  Nothing  decifive, 

George  the  Second .  The  fird  war  was  very  fortunate  to 
us ;  and  in  the  lad  we  took  13 1  fhips  \  fo  that  the 
French  were  reduced  from  237  to  ic 6.  At  the  con- 
clufion  of  it  Fabbe  Raynal  fuppofes,  that  Greats 
Britain  could  balance,  by  its  maritime  force,  the  navy 
of  the  univerfe.  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  ! 

All,  however,  may  be  repaired  by  attention.  The 
inditution  of  a  white  ribbon,  as  a  reward  for  thofe  who 
have  contributed  to  humble  the  white  flag  of  the  houfe 

_  o  • 

of  Bourbon,  and  the  allowing  gallant  officers,  like  the 
commander  of  the  Foudroyant,  to  fit  in  their  uniform 
under  the  gallery  with  Britifh  or  Irifh  peers,  or  to  dand 
upon  the  heps  qf  the  throne  with  noblemen’s  fons  in 
the  houfe  of  peers,  would  do  much. 

A  great  variety  of  good  French  and  Englifh  writers 
.upon  thefubjecl  are  quoted  as  authorities. 


Art* 
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Art.  VII.  An  Efiay  on  P hifiognomy ,  intended  to  make 
man  known  and  beloved •  extracted  from  a  French  tranf - 
lation ,  not  yet  publijhed ,  of  a  German  work ,  in  Four 
Volumes ,  of  Mr.  Lavater,  citizen  of  Zurick,  and 
minifier  of  the  Gofpeh  The  original  in  4  Vols.  4% 
with  very  fine  plates. 

IN  HIS  IMAGE  CREATED  HE  MAN. 

T  KNOW  nothing  of  Mr.  Lavater,  but  that  he  is  a 
man  ot  quick  imagination  and  flrong  pafiions,  much 
beloved  by  one  party  in  his  own  country,  and  mu  h 
hated  by  another;  that  fome  of  his  fermons  are  com- 
pofed  with  uncommon  vehemence  *,  and  that  the  work 
before  us,  however  whimiical  the  title  of  it  appears,  is 
allowed  to  be  full  of  genius,  and  is  certainly  the  work 
of  a  man  of  virtue.  The  tranflation  is  by  Madame  de 
la  Fite,  a  German  lady,  about  the  queen,  and  author  of 
feveral  ingenious  works;  it  is  remarkably  well  done,  and 
it  is  to  be  wifhed  it  may  fooil  be  pubiifhed. 

The  firft  thing  that  offers  itfelf  is  a  paraphrafe  of  the 
eighth  Pfalm  ;  the  firft  verfe  of  which,  O  Lord  our 
Governor,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  world,’* 
is  twice  repeated,  that  is  at  the  beginning,  and  the  end. 
The  introduction  is  a  kind  of  rhapfodical  declamation 
on  the  dignity  of  man,  enforced  by  the  confideration 
of  his  refemblance  to  the  Divinity.  Tiiefe  are  the  con» 
eluding  words  of  it. 

Humanity !  Thou  profaned  image  of  the  mod  holy 
God. — Enfeebled  and  mutilated  abridgment  of  creation. 
— Temple  in  which  the  Deity  has  deigned  to  reveal 
itfelf — by  prodigies — by  oracles — and  when  the  fullnefs 
of  time  was  come  by  the  Son — the  brightnefs  of  the 
image  of  the  father — the  only  one  and  the  firfl  born, — 
by  whom  and  for  whom  the  world  was  made — the  fecond 
Adam. 

Children  of  ' men,  for  what  were  ye  intended,  and  to 
what  are  ye  come  ! 

What  a  book  I  fhould  write,  were  the  ftriking  truths 
inculcated  in  the  piece  from  whence  this  quotation  is 
Vol.  I.  Q^q  taken 
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taken  ever  prefent  to  my  mind  *  !  Could  I  forget  them* 
fhould  I  be  worthy  to  be  read  by  thofe  for  whofe  ufe 
alone  I  am  writing,  who  believe  in  the  dignity  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  and  in  the  refemblance  of  the  creature  to 
its  Creator ! 

The  firft  fragment  (for  the  work  is  divided  into  frag¬ 
ments,  the  author  having  only  hitherto,  he  fays,  fucceeded 
in  cohering  materials,  to  which  he  is  every  day  adding, 
but  out  of  which  he  frill  defpairs  of  producing  any 
thing  perfeft)  contains  the  author’s  account  of  his 
own  progrefs  :  “  I  was,”  fays  he,  “  25  before  I  had 
“  written  a  Word  upon  the  fubjeeft,  nor  had  I  read  a 
u  fingle  book  about  it ;  but  1  had  often  been  flruck  with 
f<  the  analogy  between  the  faces  of  the  perfons  I  con- 
u  verfed  with,  and  their  chara&ers  :  my  feelings  on 
*(  thefe  occafions  were  fometimes  fo  ftrong,  that  I  ufed 
u  to  (hudder  at  the  fight  of  particular  perfons,  and  the 
u  emotion  often  lafted  after  the  perfon  who  had  given 
£t  rife  to  it  had  left  the  room  ,*  the  frequent  return 
of  thefe  accidents  fometimes  made  me  venture 
a  judgement  on  character,  but  I  was  generally 
laughed  at,  and  hel4  my  tongue  ;  in  procefs  of  time 
*£  however,  happening  to  take  to  drawing  again,  of 
€(  which  I  had  always  been  fond,  I  found  frefh  reafons 
to  adhere  to  my  opinion.  The  nofe  was  the  feature 
“  on  which  for  fome  time  I  principally  depended.  Early 
u  in  life  I  had  drawn  the  face  of  a  moft  refpe&able 
u  man  of  the  name  of  Lambert ;  fome  years  after, 
u  taking  the  profile  of  a  dying  friend,  whofe  loved 
u  image  I  wifhed  to  preferve,  I  could  not  help  being 
ftruck  with  a  likenefs  between  the  two ;  not  that  I 
iC  can  compare  my  young  friend  with  the  excellent 
u  Lambert,  nor  that  I  can  even  pretend  to  decide 
iC  what  he  might  have  become,  had  it  pleafed  God 
€C  to  lengthen  his  days;  it  is  certain  he  was  not 
gifted  with  the  fame  genius  as  Lambert,  and  there 
€<  was  as  great  a  difference  in  their  eyes,  as  in  their 
u  temperaments,  but  their  nofes  were  alike,  and  they 
“  had  both  of  them,  though  in  different  degrees,  great 
and  excellent  underRand'uigs.” 

*  Hurclcr  on  the  deleft  Documents  of  Man. 

i(  Another 
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u  Another  time  as  I  was  (landing  at  a  window  with 
**  Mr.  Zimmerman  of  Hanover,  looking  at  a  military 
proceflion,  l  was  (truck  with  a  particular  man,  and 
tc  could  not  help  littering  an  opinion  of  him.  Mr* 
u  Zimmerman  laughed,  and  immediately  began  attack- 
4i  ing  my  principles ;  with  fome  he  was  pleafed,  to 
others  he  objeCled,  and  our  converfation  ended  with 
“  his  defiring  me  to  give  them  him  in  writing.  This 
“  was  the  sera  of  my  fetting  down  to  regular  ftudy  ; 
u  The  folid  foundation  on  which  I  conceived  my  opinions 
<c  reded,  my  defire  of  approving  them  to  my  own 
<(  mind,  the  objections  of  fools  and  knaves,  and  the 
<c  more  refpe&able  objections  of  men  of  probity  and 
religion,  have  done  the  reft,  I  have  been  feven  years 
at  work,  and  though  the  ob flacks  have  been  innu- 
(C  merable,  I  have  met  with  enough  to  engage  me  to  go 
u  on.  In  the  mean  time  the  pregrefs  I  have  hitherto 
u  made,  has  enabled  me  to  fpeak  with  fatisfaCtion  and 
fecurity  about  fome  faces,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  has 
left  me  in  uncertainty  about  others,” 

On  Phyfiognomy,  in  its  mod  enlarged  fenfe* 

Phyfiognomy  is  the  act  of  knowing  what  paffes  within 
a  man  by  figns  vifible,  on  the  whole  of  the  external 
perfon,  whether  in  a  date  of  reft  or  motion,  and  whether 
you  confider  the  original  man,  or  reprefentations  of 
him.  This  is  the  enlarged  idea  of  the  fcience:  in  a 
snore  reftrained  fenfe,  Pbifionomy  is  the  air  of  the  face 
taniy ,  and  Phifiogncmy  the  art  of  reading  the  feveral 
features. 

There  are  many  different  Phifiognomies ,  which  give  rife 
'to  as  various  kinds  of  Phyfiognomy. 

You  may  confider  the  proportion  of  the  human  body, 
the  harmony  of  the  limbs,  and  whole  figure,  and  efti- 
mate  them  according  to  preconcei  ved  ideas  of  proportion , 
perfection,  and  beauty,  and  from  the  comparifon  of  the 
two,  deduce  the  principal  features  in  the  chara&er. 
This  is  fundamental  or  Phyfiologic  Pbyfignomy . 

q  i  Th  e 
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*  + 

The  art  of  colletffing  chara&er,  by  examining  the 

tones,  muicles,  vifcera,  &c.  is  anatomical  Phyfiognomy* 
The  nature  of  the  blood,  the  degrees  of  heat  and 
told  obfervable  in  the  conffitmion,  the  groffnefs  or 
delicacy  of  peculiar  organs,  the  humidity  or  drynefs,  the 
flexibility  or  irritability  of  man,  each  of  them  giving 
occafion  for  feparate  obfervations,  make  the  Phyfiognomy 
of  Confiitution. 

The  Medical  is  that  which  is  grounded  on  obferving 
the  morbid  affe&ibns  of  the  body.  1  he  Moral  obferves 
habits  and  adtions,  and  the  Intellectual  attaches  ip  elf  to 
the  difcovery  of  mind,  in  fine,  there  are  as  many  for rs 
of  Phyfiognomy  as  there  are  different  wavs  of  con- 
fidering  man  ;  he  who  decides  on  the  firff  imprefnons 
it  (1  ranger  makes  on  him,  is  a  natural  Phyfiognomifi  ;  he 
who  knows  and  can  clafs  the  features  and  external  flgns 
which  jdiffinguifh  the  individual,  is  a  learned  P to  fiognomifl, 
and  he  who  can  affign  a  caufe  for  thefe  vifible  effects, 
and  tell  why  fuch  and  fuch  pa  ikons  produce  fuch  and 
juch  changes  upon  the  external  fhape,  is  a  philofiophical 
Phyfiognomi.fi* 

*  *  *  .  ■*  *  r 

Fragment  XV.  On  Phyfiognomy  and  Pathognomy. 

Phyfiognomy  is  the  knowledge  of  the  fprings  when 
they  are  not  in  adfion  ;  Pathognomy 9  the  art  of  reading 
the  pillions.  The  one  is  the  mirror  in  which  we  view 
the  nuuralitl  and  philofopher  ;  the  other  that  in  which 
we  behold  the  courtier  and  man  of  the  world.  Every 
man  under  (lands  the  fecond,  but  few  people  know  any 
thing  of  the  firft.  By  Pathognomy,  which  deals  in  dif- 
iimulation,  the  poor  man  may  appear  rich  ;  by  Phy¬ 
siognomy,  I  know  whether  he  is  really  rich  or  not, 
whatever  the  appearances  are. 

When  you  are  fludying  this  fcience,  you  muff  not 
Confine  yourielf  to  the  man  only;  his  drefs,  his  houfe, 
his  purfuits,  whatever  belongs  to  him,  and  may  be  faid 
id  make  part  of  him,  is  to  be  confidered. 

I  U'.  •  •  ♦  ; •  "  » 

frag- 


Fragment  V.  On  the  exigence  or  truth  of  the  faence. 

That  every  individual  differs  from  another  individual, 
both  in  expreffion  of  features,  and  internal  character,  is 
an  inconteflable  proportion.  But  if  anger  iwells  the 
mufcles,  can  it  be  abfurd  to  confider  mufcles  that  are 
fwelled  as  the  indication  of  a  coleric  character  ?  it  the 
animated  eye  and  the  quick  mind  meet  in  a  thoufand 
individuals,  ought  not  we,  when  we  fee  the  animated  eye, 
to  fuppofe  the  quick  mind  is  attending  ?  On  what  is  it 
that  all  orders  of  men  ground  their  judgement  in  the 
jnofl  important  affairs  of  their  lives?  Does  not  the  mer¬ 
chant,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  feller,  judge  of  the 
goods  he  is  to  buy  by  their  phyfiognomy,  or  out¬ 
ward  appearance  ?  What  dire&s  the  phyfician,  or 
painter,  or  hulbandfnan,  but  appearances,  or  the  out¬ 
ward  and  vifible  fign  ?  What  more  common  in  deal¬ 
ings  with  one  you  don’t  know,  than  I  don't  like  his . 
looks 5  or,  he  feems  an  honeft  fellow,  I  think  1  may  ven¬ 
ture  to  trujlhim .  Thus  you  chufe  a  fervant,  fo  you  con¬ 
jecture  of  a  minifter,  fo  an  officer  judges  whether  he 
has  a  good  or  bad  bargain  in  the  recruit  he  has  juft 
enliiied,  and  by  this  (whether  he  will  own  it  or  no) 
does  the  judge  conceive  favourably  or  otherwife  of  the 
prifoner  he  is  trying.  All  men  allow  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  icience,  all  men  act  as  if  they  believed 
in  it;  the  only  queftion  between  us  is,  to  know  what 
bounds  it  has,  and  to  afcertain  them;  If  I  pretend  to 
.  have  removed  the  limits  from  the  place  where  you  fup- 
pofed  the  great  Creator  had  placed  them,  you  mult 
hear  the  grounds  of  my  hope  before  you  can  condemn 
me,  and  the  grounds  of  my  hope  are  the  fubjeCI  of  thefe 
volumes. 

But  (and  this  is  the  fubjeft  of  the  Fifth  fragment) 
ftrong  prejudices  have  been  taken  up  againff  this  noble 
fcience  a  priori .  They  certainly  have,  but  the  reafons 
are,  becaufe  there  has  not  been  a  good  book  about  it 
fmee  the  days  of  Ariftotle,  but  it  has  been  changed  into 
fortune-telling,  and  made,  fubfervient  to  a  thoufand  ri¬ 
diculous  ules*  Befides,  good  men  fear  the  iffe  which 

bad 
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bad  men  may  make  of  it  againft  thetp,  and  bad  men  are 
afraid  of  the  ufe  that  may  be  made  of  it  againft  them* 
felves.  Many  a  man  who  reads  my  book,  and  abufes  it  in 
the  world,  trembles  at  the  truths  it  contains  (as  he  does  at 
other  (acred  and  inconceivable  truths)  in  his  own  clofet. 

Fragment  the  fixth  contains  a  numerous  colle&ion  of 
authorities.  Thefe  are  taken  from  the  Proverbs,  and 
the  author  of  Ecclefiafticus,  Cicero,  Montaign,  Bacon, 
Leibnitz,  Ernefti,  Sultzer,  Wolfe,  Gellert,  La  Chambre, 
and  Harder, 

u  You  allow  thefe  authorities  to  be  flrong,  as  far  as 
they  go,”  fays  Mr.  Lavater,  in  the  two  following 
fragments,  “  But  afk,  can  phyiiognomy  ever  become  a 
fdence  ?  would  it  be  ufeful  that  it  fhould?  would  it  not  on 
the  contrary  be  extremely  dangerous  ?  As  to  the  poftibility 
of  the  thing,  what  is  there  more  impoffible  in  it  than  in 
Phyfic,  Ethics,  Mathematics,  Painting,  &c.  becoming  fci- 
ences,  fince  thefe  too  have  bounds  affigned  them,  which 
they  cannot  pafs,  notwithftanding  which,  nobody  fcruples 
to  be  dire&ed  by,  or  to  inveftigate,  what  is  certain  in 
them.  Some  men  will  go  farther  in  this  Phifiognomy 
alio  than  others,  fome  will  be  Albert  Durers,  and  others 
Raphaels;  fome  will  read  only  the  ftrong  drawn  cha¬ 
racters  written  by  the  Di  vinity,  and  others  will  be  able  to 
trace  the  fmall  hand,  and,  even  if  may  ufe  the  expreflion, 
the  fliort  hand,  fome  will  know  only  in  part,  whilft 
others  will  know  even  as  they  are  known,  and  be  like 
the  great  phyfician,  who  had  the  giftof  difcerning  fpirits 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  could  tell  on  looking  in  a  fick 
man’s  face,  whether  or  no  he  had  faith  to  be  healed.” 

ts  But  look  at  thefe  five  profiles"*,  particularly  at  the 
firft,  and  tell  me  whether  this  little  head  cannot  be 
fcientificaily  interpre:ed  by  the  contour  of  the  forehead 
and  eye-brows  ;  whether  this  forehead  and  eye-brows 
do  not  befpeak  a  chara&er  entirely  different  from  what 
you  would  efteem  it,  if  the  contour  of  the  forehead 
made  a  ftrait  line,  or  if  the  eye-brows,  inftead  of  being 
funk,  were  arched  and  femi-circular.” 

*  There  are  plates  which  could  not  of  courfe  be  given. 

“  As' 
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As  to  its  utility,  is  it  ufeful  to  know  that  which  we 
are  interefted  in  knowing  ?  to  acquire  the  habit  of  ob- 
ferving  the  clofe  connexion  between  moral  and  phyfical 
beauty,  and  in  confequence  a  difdain  for  every  thing 
that  is  bafe  l  to  view  the  great  Creator  as  the  parent  ot 
a  new  harmony?  to  learn,  in  fhort,  the  mail:  beautiful, 
molt  eloquent,  moft  uniform,  and  mod  forcible  of  all 
languages,  the  language  of  wifdom,  truth,  and  fim- 
plicity,  the  internal  language  of  the  heart  l  It  is;  im- 
poffible  to  exprefs  the  pleafure  1  feel  when  I  fee  a  ftranger 
come  into  a  room  who  is  a  being  of  a  higher  order,  with 
the  feal  of  the  divine  approbation  upon  him  ;  his  face 
refle&ing  integrity,  and  every  feature  in  it  anouncmg 
the  triumph  of  honor  and  reafon. 

But  (Fragment  the  Tenth)  there  may  be  abufes.  The 
anfwer  to  this  was  made  long  ago,  by  him,  who  faid, 

“  he  was  not  come  to  bring  peace  upon  earth,  but  a 
fword.”  I  teach  no  new  fcience,  nor  do  I  furnifh  malignity 
with  arms,  which  it  had  not  ufed  before,  in  eftimating 
char  after  by  dubious  aftions  or  expreflions  capable  of 
different  interpretations:  my  art, on  the  contrary,  helps  to 
rectify  thefe  falfe  judgments  *,  it  reads  the  noble-minded 
man  who  had  been  driven  beyond  himfelf  by  ill  ulage, 
in  him  accufed  of  an  aft  of  violence,  fees  the  man 
who  fpares  upon  himfelf  to  pay  his  dead  father's 
debts,  in  the  reputed  mifer,  and  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and 
Father  of  all  Order,  in  the  Jew  without  refpeft  for  the 
Sanhedrin  or  Doftors  of  his  law,  in  'him  who  I  am 
told  beats  thofe  who  have  done  him  no  barm,  loves 
feafting,  and  difreputable  company,  and  fond  of 
fpreading  divifiona  amongft  men,  has  lately  been  heard 
to  fay,  “  I  am  not  come  to  fend  Peace  upon  Earth,  but 
a  Sword.” 

The  Science  then  is  ufeful  and  innocent  —  but  it  re* 
quires  great  talents,  nor  is  any  thing  eafier  than  to  be 
miftaken  in  it;*  look,  for  inftance,  at  thofe  three  carica¬ 
tures  of  lord  Anfon;  every  body  who  has  feen  the  Ad¬ 
miral,  will  fay  at  once.  There’s  Anfon — few  people  will 
fay.  It  is  not  Anfon — and  fewer  lit II,  Thefe  are  three 
horrid  caricatures  of  Anfon — and  yet  they  differ  much 

from 
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from  each  other,  and  the  differences  only  an  attentive  and 
experienced  obferver  can  find  out *,  fuch  a  one,  however, 
will  difcover  them  very  eafily,  he  will  fay,  “  the  fir  ft  face 
is  the  face  of  a  man,  who  fays  with  wifdom,  I  can,  and 
with  firmnefs,  I  will ;  the  bow  of  the  forehead  fpeaks  a 
great  projefif,  and  the  eye-brows  anfwer  for  the  execu¬ 
tion;  the  fecond  forehead  is  not  as  clever  as  the  third,  nor 
the  third  as  the  firft;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fecond 
nofe  finking  lefs  at  its  jundtion  with  the  eyebrows,  {hews 
more  judgement  than  the  firft,  and  the  third  much  more 
judgement  than  the  fecond. 

Month  i  has  more  tafte  and  wifdom  in  it  than  mouth 
2,  and  mouth  3  more  clevernefs  and  firmnefs  than  either 
of  them  ;  there  is  fomething  in  the  eyes  of  the  firft 
figure  more  judicious  and  firm  than  thofe  of  tile  third, 
and  thefe  apain  beat  thofe  of  the  fecond. 

O 

Where  then  is  the  Phyfiognomift  to  be  found,  and 
what  are  his  qualifications  l 

To  perfonal  beauty  and  a  love  of  virtue  (fince  only  the 
beautiful  can  judge  of  beauty,  and  only  the  virtuous 
can  make  true  eftimates  of  virtue) ;  he  muft  add  a  Jingle 
eye,  in  which  there  is  no  darknefs ,  which  fees  things  as 
they  are,  which  adds  nothing  and  takes  nothing  away  : 
he  on  the  contrary  who  can  fay,  What  is  figure  to  me  i 
I  profefs  to  judge  of  men  by  their  a 61  ions ;  he  who  pro- 
feffes  he  never  felt  attraction  or  repulfion  towards  any 
man  living,  who  prefers  art  to  nature,  and  the  ivory  of 
Vandervelt  to  the  flefh  of  Guido  *,  who  feels  no  pleafure 
in  Gefner’s  landfcapes  •,  who  finds  no  place  for  his 
foot  in  Bodmer’s  ark,  nor  fees  a  man  of  God  in  his  Sa- 
viour  near  Samma  ;  he  who  can  take  Gorther  only 
for  a  wit,  Haller  for  a  ha^fh  writer,  and  Murder  for 
an  obfcure  one;  he  who  does  not  feel  a  placid  pleafure 
at  the  hght  of  the  Antinous,  nor  fenfations  of  the  fub- 
lime  :  (fenfations  equal  to  thofe  which  Winkelman 
has  d'cfcribcd  his  to  have  been)  when  the  Apollo  is 
opened  upon  him;  he  who,  when  he  beholds  the  great 
and  mutilated  remains  of  antient  magnificence,  does 
not  thed  tears  at  the  recollection,  of  the  degradation  both 
of  the  art  and  its  model,  he  who  looks  at  bufts  and  cannot  * 
2  find 
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out  wifdora  in  Cicero  and  Solon,  enterprise  in  Caefar, 
firmnefs  in  Brutus,  in  Montefquieu  the  higheft  fagacity 
of  which  man  is  capable,  in  Haller  the  heft  tade  joined 
to  the  founded:  fenfe,  deep  thought  in  Locke,,  and  all 
the  powers  of  fatire  in  Voltaire  . .  ,  fuch  a  man  can  ne¬ 
ver  be  a  phifiognomift. 

Again,  the  man  who  has  never  felt  impreffions  of  re- 
fpect,  when  he  has  come  in  upon  one  who  was  doing  a 
good  action,  without  thinking  he  Was  perceived  ;  he, 
whom  the  voice  of  innocence,  the  ingenuous  look  of 
unattempted  modedy,  the  light  of  a  fine  child  fleeping 
on  its  mother’s  bread,  or  the  hearty  grafp  of  a  friend’s 
hand,  have  never  pat  befides  himfelf, . . .  Such  a  man 
will  fooner  murder  his  father,  than  become  a  phifiogno- 
mid. 

Finally,  he  who  would  be  a  perfect  phifiognomift, 
befides  a  fine  figure,  quick  looks,  imagination,  pene¬ 
tration,  and  the  art  of  comparing  quickly,  mud  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  the  riches  of  language,  know  the 
elements  at  lead  of  all  the  arts  and  fciences,  be  a  good 
draftfman,  and  underdand  anatomy  :  the  latter  is  abfo- 
lutely  necedary,  both  that  he  may  know  didortion 
when  it  fpeaks,  and  underdand  its  language.  Above 
all.  he  mud  be  a  trood  man,  not  afhamed  of  confedinp* 
his  own  weakneffes  to  himfelf,  and  in  podeffion  of  a 
friend  to  whom  he  can  tell  them. 


Art.  XL  FEflTTONIKA  Geoponi corum ,  five  de  Re  Ruf- 
tica  Libri  XX.  ad  MSS.  Fidem  denuo  recenfi  iliuf- 
trati  ab  Jo.  Nicolao  Nicias,  Lipliae,  2  vol .  %vo,  fo 
be  had  of  Elmfiy. 

r  |  ^  H  I  S  colle&ion  of  thirty-two  Greek  writers 
JL  (amongft  whom  we  find  the  reputable  names  of 
Hippocrates,  Aratus,  and  Qppian)  which  Haller 

palls,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Botanies,  u  Integra  domus 
Vot.  L  R  r  “  rudica 
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u  ruftica  et  pretiofum  opus  (etfx  plurima  vanif- 
u  lima  continet)  in  quo  plurimos  fcriptores  non  alias 
u  confervatos  habemus,”  has  only  been  printed  three 
times  in  Greek  ;  though  there  have  'been  innumerable 
editions  in  Latin,  and  alio  F  ench,  Italian,  and  German 
tranilations  of  it.  The  firfl:  edition  in  Greek,  and  a 
very  bad  one  it  was,  came  out  in  15  <9.  In  1704,  Mr, 
Needham,  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  under¬ 
took  a  fecund  ;  and,  though  he  did  a  great  deal 
by  the  abidance  of  good  manuferipts,  yet  he  failed  in 
many  parts,  for  want  of  a  fufficient  acquaintance  with 
the  Greek  idiot),  particularly  the  Attic  dial  eel,  which 
led  him  to  make  corrections  where  they  were  110*  wanted, 
tvnd  to  fubftitute  barbarifms  and  folecilras  in  the  place 
of  many  right  readings. 

In  this  ft  ate  of  things,  John  Matthias  Gefner  had  in¬ 
tended  a  new  edition,  which  he  was  to  have  publifhed, 
with  the  affi fiance  of  manuferipts  fent  him  by  Mr.  Fabri- 
cius  ;  but  other  works  coming  in  the  way,  the  labour 
devolved  on  the  prefen t  editor,  who  feems  to  have  exe¬ 
cuted  it  with  great  fuccefs,  having  been  entrufted  with 
,Ge filer’s  materials  and  manuferipts,  and  having  pre¬ 
pared  himlelf  for  the  task,  by  a  careful  reading  of  the 
principal  writers  on  the  fubject,  ancient  and  modern. 


We  find  very  valuable  traces  of  this  induff ry  in  his 


notes,  which,  though  fhort,  are  to  the  purpofe  ;  and* 
contain  a  good  deal  of  ufeful  grammatical  crindfm, 
a  very  copious  and  appohte  felection  of  parallel  p adages 
from  the. ancient  naturalifts  and  phyficians,  and  many 
tifeful  ill  u  id  rations  of  the  text,  from  modern  Writers 
and  modern  euftoms.  The  principal  authorities  he  has 
made  ufe  of,  in  the  difeovery  of  the  modern  names  of 
plants,  are  thofe  of  Matthiolus,  Dodonaeps,  and  Bo- 
citrus  a  Staged  ;  thfe  he  prefers  to  the  modern  defen¬ 
ders  of  plants,  who,  he  fays,  give  indeed  better  plates,  but 
are  incurious  of,  if  not  ignorant  in,  ancient  learning. 
This  is  certainly  very  juft  •  and  yet  in  a  work,  of  which 
botany  is  the  fubjefl,  1  was  furprized  at  not  meeting 
pope  with  the  name  of  Linnaeus*  •  This  omiffion  would 
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feem  to  prove,  either  that  Mr.  Niclas  is  a  feedary,  or 
that  he  has  not  come  to  the  work  fo  prepared  as  we 
could  wiih. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  the  author's  manner,'  I  have  thought 
proper  to  acid  the  following  note. 

K  E 


A^iov  f  'ujcyj^oO\iriTHV  T?jv  ryg  zXmikg  vypog  rr/v  diJmsDcy  cry 
7rtz9ftocv,  fjy  o  (pX ooozVTivog  ev  Tu j  ia>.  /Sichloo  Tcxjy  ‘PicopJoceov  av- 

-  ,  *  ^  '  '  V  >  r  1  V  .  ?  r~]  / 

Twy  (ftycn.  Asya  yap,  on  say  rig  sAcaav  fig  ajy7Ts7\o?  syKtvjpiTV^ 
d  iSor^vocg  jjwytsg  sx  T&UTVjg  yivscrOoct,  aXXa  xa-l  sXctiag.  toiutgv 
Szvopoy  (pounieimT£  SsosfraiarQ&f  zirccpa  Rlayou  ALafpoPo,  ysv<roc<.r~ 
Ooci  Ti  to  xoipvns,  xoi i  Sofi  payoc  gapvX vjc  gsyopvXx  sX ociocg 
b{xh  yiiHro&cr&Mi.  TivserBsci  St  (pr/oT  toiavra  (pmd-lv  ty\  AiGwj9 

TioiXfifT^OU  Ti  TY\  TUtTPia,  (ZVTQOy  (pMVY\  Qu£q7\.1/jC(%, 

Ov%o\i(j.d).  H<£C  vox  diu  muUunnque  in  Africa  .Afiaque  a  me 
quaftira,  tandem  ultro  natales  iuos  pro  te  fid  elf,  Avrdv  non  ad  Libyce 
inccjas,  fed  ad  Florentini  cives  referendum  arbitror.  Quo  obfervato 
indicata  fimui  via  elf  ad  latebraro,  unde  eruatur.  Laque  ft  flat  hie 
leftor  aliquamdiu  grad urn,  et  uxfum  quid  extricare  queat,  mi  hi  faciat 
perlculiim  :  certe  antequam  clamet :  Hoc  facile  erat !  hoc  ccecus  po- 
terat  videre  !  lilos  inprimis  rogatos  vehm,  qui  prae  n  mio  rerum 
lludio  verborum  doclrinam  contemnunr*  ut  nobis,  quid  rei  fit 
dicant;  nam  res  elf,  et  ad  forum  eorum  pertinet.  Porto  utrum 

an  x  $oMjAa.t  an  denique  sCoXiv-*  malint,  op  do  Pi.  Poll  brevem 
hanc  criticae  artis  defenfionem  pergere  liceat.  Ante  omnia  d,e  tcrip- 

ura  limus  fallichi :  nam  penubima  littera  corrupta  eft.  Pro  y  et  x, 

reponatur  jS.  Tres  hse  lirteue  quam  Crepe  ob  fimilitudinem  in  feripti® 
libris  permuratas  Pint,  vix  poteft  dici.  Adi  Pierfonum  ad  ftxvr id, 

I §xX\dihov.  Vel  in  uno  Hefychio  exempla  font  infinite.  De  [3  et  ye 
videantur  v.  c.  VV.  DD.  obfervat  -ones  ad  duel  mo  v,  ccpiplirQ&y m-  «Q$tcr- 

Qx'ioc,  (3viy.ocy.ct<;*  &c.  De  /3  et  Xj  crKYifxov^  kvQyx at,  &c.  btc  in  *  jilim. 
H.  in  Dian.  38.  pro  (Suy.o'i  'MSS,  xd.uo  1  dant.  Quid  igitu'i  dt  f 

quid  aliud  nifi  Duoliua?  vox  mere  Latina,  qua  in  pofterumdocupie- 
tentur  Lexica,  adeoque  idem,  quod  in  fine  capitis  et  10.  76.  10.  eft: 
ikcaordpuXGt,  unde  Needh. .  argumentum  fecit,  Ds  olc-<vua ,  cum  ei 
Cornarii,  De  olea  quart  elaeoflaphylon  Grcfti  vacant,  di'plicereu  Sed 
redlius  pofuifiet.  De  uvoliua .  bolent  autern  non  apud  Lat;nor.  m.odo 
ft*  et  b  a  librarijsconftmdi  ftepiffime,  ut  creahlt  er  crca-vit ,  c!a<va  et  clahat 
at  Grefcentius  /.  3  a  de  Giro  feribit,  &c.  led  Gtaeci  caoque  L  rim  rum. 

v  ex  more  in  |S  vertunt.  iiiec  exempla  funt  iM  GlojJis  verborum  juris  : 
fexKtiilid,  ^vbltytxMoi,  jSsvh  dvet;,  (3ix  (3tV^T>xrd7  (bfioircc,  rcl. 

nam  ii-tera  B  fere  quot..  vocabu'a,  tot  telli'fn  mia  hauet  £0$, 

t'oa,  et  alia  infmita ;  narr.que  ex  quam  plurnnis  modo  notilfma  felegi 
<ri  planiiima. 

Prefixed 


E  r  % 
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Prefixed  to  the  book  are  the  dedications  and  prefaces 
of  other  editors,  Needham’sProlegomena,  and  the  author’s 
.own  preface.  The  end  of  this  contains  an  account  of 
other  MSS.  unconfulted  by  the  prefent  editor,  but 
from  which  good  afiiftance  may  be  cxpe&ed;  he  like- 
wife  refers  to  the  Geoponicon  of  Agapius,  a  monk  of 
Crete,  mentioned  by  Du  Freine  in  his  Greek  gloffary, 
and  faid  to  have  been  pubiifhed  in  o&avo  at  Venice, 
in  1643  •,  betides  this,  we  are  advifed  to  confult  the  Ara¬ 
bic  Writers,  where  it  is  probable  a  great  deal  may  be 
found. 

At  the  end  are  five  indexes,  one  geographical  and 
liifforical,  two  verborum  et  rerum  very  copious,  and  a 
fourth  and  fifth  of  what  occurs  in  the  notes ;  the  one 
of  thefe  relates  to  the  criticifms,  illuftrations,  and  the 
other  is  an  account  of  the  authors  which  have  been 
emended  and  illuflrated.* 

This  is  a  very  handfome  book,  well  printed,  and  on 

good  paper* 


Art.  XII.  Travels  through  Spain  in  the  year  1777  and 
1778,  containing  accounts  of  the  national  char  abler  and 
manners  as  they  are  at  prefent ;  their  trade ,  their 
theatre ,  their  legislation ,  the  prefent  fate  of  the  Inqui¬ 
sition  (in  which  is  given  feme  account  of  a  late  affair 
which  jnade  a  great  noife),  together  u  it h  fome  account 
of  their  ancient  and  modern  monuments  of  Art .  2  Vols. 
8 vo.  in  French.  Ehiifly.  Price  8s. 

/  1  , 

^rT~%  b1  -t  o  work,  which  feems  to  be  written  with  great 
JL  truth  and  fimplicity,  confifts  properly  of  two 
paitsj  an  account  of  the  authors  journey  thrcu p-h 
part  of  Spain,  and  mifcellaneous  obfervations  on 
tlie  great  objects  which  take  up  the  attention  of  tra¬ 
vellers. 


With’ 
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With  regard  to  the  fir ffc ;  as  the  French  traveller 
Went  over  much  the  fame  ground  as  Mr.  Swinburn,  and 
feems  to  have  feen  the  fame  objects  with  the  fame  eyes* 
there  will  be  little  occafion  for  me  to  fay  much  about 
it.  I  fhall  therefore  only  mention  an  article  or  two 
about  which  thefe  two  fenfible  travellers  differ,  or  in 
which  the  latter  feems  to  furnifn  more  information  than 
the  former. 

Barcelona .  This  article  contains  a  good  account  of 
the  improvement  in  the  cannon  foundery  made  there 
and  at  Seville,  by  Mr.  Maritz,  a  Swifs  engineer;  and  a 
ftory  of  the  Carmelite  monk’s  flogging  a  poor  thief  to 
death  without  being  called  to  any  account  for  it  by  the 
juft  ice  of  the  county,  fo  late  as  the  year  1779. 

Catalonia.  The  Catalonia  article,  befides ym  excellent 
defcription  of  the  province,  contains  accounts  of  Mom- 
ferrat,  and  the  fait  works  near  Cardona.  The  latter  are 
omitted  by  Mr.  Swinburn,  but  he  is  fuller  on  the  iirfl, 
though  he  does  not  mention  feveral  inrereiling  parti- 

o  o  I 

culars  about  St.  Ignatius  the  founder  of  the  Jefuits, 
who  it  feems  retiring  to  this  folitude,  ■  took  the  rules  of 
his  order  from  what  he  faw  here. 

Gales .  In  this  article  the  author  examines  how  far 
the  Abbe  Raynal  was  tight  in  advifing  the  India  trade 
to  be  made  free,  and  how  far  it  was  judicious  in  the 
king  of  Spain  to  follow  that  advice. 

Our  author,  after  giving  feveral  reafonsfor  his  opinion, 
decides  the  queftion  in  the  negative,  or  rather  he  thinks 
that  it  ought  to  have  been  made  free  for  all  Spaniards, 
but  that  the  feat  of  it  Should  have  been  fixed  at  Cales. 
This  article  iikewife  contains  an  original  Latin  letter  cf 
the  famous  Dean  Martis,  containing  a  lively  and  exact 

O  J 

account  of  that  indecent  dance  the  Fandango,  which  he 
reprobates  as  it  defer ves. 

S terra  Morenna .  Mr.  Swinburn  and  our  author  (who 
is  much  more  diffufe,  and  feems  indeed  better  informed 
on  this  fubjcdl)  do  not  quite  agree  in  their  accounts  of 
this  colony,  planted  in  the  defert  by  the  king  of  Spain  s 
t  e  atter  think',  that  the  regulations  were  judicious, 
m ..  mat  all  the  complaints  have  been  owing  to  the 


uua- 
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unavoidable  oppreffions  of  underlings,  and  the  too 
great  impatience  and  petulance  of  the  coloniils. 

In  fupport  of  his  affertion,  he  tranfcribes  a  great 
part  of  the  original  code  of  government,  the  following 

article  of  which  is  remarkable : 

* 

There  (hall  be  no  grammar-fchools,  and  ftill  lefs  any 
fchools  of  fcience,  erected  within  any  part  of  the  faid 
diftrict,  as  the  erefiion  of  them  is  contrary  to  the  fun¬ 
damental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  which  prohibit  them  in 
places  intended  for  labour,  and  efpecially  where  men 
are  to  be  occupied  in  agriculture,  the  care  of  cattle,  or 
other  of  thofe  employments  in  which  the  flrength  of 
a  (late  confifts.  Another  article  prohibits  nunneries 
and  convents  of  all  kinds. 

' Madrid .  Our  author  is  likewife  fuller  in  this  article 
than  Mr.  Swinburn  \  amongft  other  things,  he  gives  us 
home  curious  particulars  ot  the  four  academies;  he  pro- 
feffes  however  to  fay  but  little  of  the  Spanifh  literature, 
becaufe  he  has  a  work  upon  the  fubjetb  in  great  forward- 
nefs,  and  which  is  to  contain  an  exa£l  catalogue  of  the 
old  books  publifhed  in  Spain,  a  catalogue  raifonne  of 
their  men  of  Letters,  and  a  feparate  account  of  their 
Poetry,  Hiflory,  Comedy,  and  Novels  ;  he  has  given  us 
a  good  fpecimen  of  his  abilities  for  the  talk,  in  a  chapter 
on  the  Spanifh  Page. 

This  contains  a  very  circumflantial  account  of  their 
principal  dramatic  writers,  together  with  a  pretty  long, 
analyfis  of  a  comedy,  intituled,  El  Diablo  Predicador, 
or,  The  Devil  turned  preacher,  and  a  tranflation  of 
great  part  of  it  ;  the  fubjeff  of  this  piece  is,  the  devil’s 
being  forced  to  turn  monk,  and  go  a  begging  for  feme 
Francifeans,  whom  he  had  a  grudge  to,  and  had  meant 
to  have  ftarved,  by  fhuttjing  the  hearts  of  the  pious 
againfl  them. 

Our  author  thinks  there  is  a  good  deal  of  humour 
and  nature  in  this  ;  however  that  be,  there  is  fome  ill 
what  he  tells  us  himfelf  about  L  opez  de  Vega,  who,  on 
a  calculation  made,  muff  have  written  at  the  rate  of  five 
iheets  of  letter-prels  per  day,  from  the  day  of  bis  birth 

to 
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to  tli at  of  his  death.  Calderon  had  time  to  be  more 
correct,  as  he  did  not  write  above  6  or  700  comedies  in 
all,  but  our  author  prefers  Moreto  to  them  both. 

There  is  a  good  dialogue  between  Comedy  and  Cu- 
riofity,  taken  from  one  of  Cervantes’s  plays,  the  pur* 
port  of  which  is  to  vindicate  the  modern  Spanifh 
dage. 

The  chapter  on  the  Spanifh  manners,  cuftoms,  drefs, 
&c.  is  very  full,  and  contains  fome  very  interefting  par* 
liculars  about  the  chara&er  of  the  people,  their  fidelity, 
patience,  fobriety,  ignorance,  vanity,  and  fuperdition. 

I  will  give  one  or  two  of  our  author’s  inftances,  and 
there  are  many  more  worth  reading.  When  the  people 
of  Caflile  heard  that  Philip  V.  was  forming  a  body 
guard,  the  count  D’Aguilar  addreffed  him  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  ;  c<  If  your  majefiy  had  a  mind  to  lleep 
“  on  the  great  place  at  Madrid,  you  would  be  perfectly 
<c  fafe,  for  the  whole  town  would  be  your  guard, 
62  and  the  market  Ihould  not  begin  untill  nine  o’clock.” 

The  Devil,  laid  a  famous  preacher,  took  the  Ion  of 
God  into  a  high  mountain,  from  whence  he  fhewed  him 
England,  Italy,  and  France  ; — it  was  unlucky  for  him 
that  the  Pyreneans  hid  Spain. 

I  am  afraid  of  tiring  the  reader,  or  would  infert  the 
account  of  rural  felicity,  given  by  a  Spanifh  poet, 
which  feems  to  confift  in  feeing  half-darved  fwallows 
pick  up  flies,  and  labourers  let  down  their  {lockings  to 
fcratch  their  legs.  One  thing,  however,  muff  not  be 
omitted,  becaufe  it  happened  only  a  few  years  ago;  this 
is,  the  only  fending  to  the  gallies  a  pried  who  had 
murdered  a  girl,  of  whom  he  was  jealous ;  “  how  dif- 
“  ferent,”  fays  our  author  very  well,  u  is  this  refpeft 
<c  for  the  facro-fandt  charadter,  from  what  was  fhewn  by 
<f  that  Peter,  whom  we  call  the  Cruel;  but  the  Spa- 
(6  niards,  .with  much  more  truth,  the  judiciary !”  This 
monarch  reprieved  a  young  fhoemaker  who  was  going  to 
be  broke  upon  the  wheel  for  killing  a  pried,  who,  hav¬ 
ing  killed  his  father,  had  only  been  ordered  not  to  dry 
mafs  for  a  year,  and  changed  the  fentence  of  being 
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broke  upon  the  wheel,  into  the  not  making  (hoes  for  a 
year* 

The  chapter  on  the  inquifition  is  very  long,  and  very 
curious;  the  firfl  thing  we  meet  with  in  it  is,  the  fecret 
hiftory  of  the  con  Rant  druggie  between  the  Inquidtion 
‘and  the  State,  cohered  from  a  memorial  prefented  to 
the  council  of  Charles  II.  and  the  petition  of  the 
famous  Macanas.  This  Macanas  had  been  the  Spanifli 
Plenipotentiary  at  Breda;  but  being  afterwards  com- 
miffioned  to, examine  into  the  caufes  of  the  difpute  be¬ 
tween  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Rome,  gave  fome  offence 
to  the  latter,  who  immediately  dirred  up  the  Inquidtion 
again d  him.  In  confequence  he  was  forced  to  wander 
ten  years  in  exile,  on  the  frontiers  of  his  native  country, 
foliciting  in  vain  his  pardon  from  rhe  king,  whom  he 
had  ferved  both  in  the  cabinet  and  the  field.  This  man’s 
memorial,  which  is  given  at  length,  is  extremely  curious 
and  wrell  written. 

The  very  curious  relation  of  the  Auto  de  Fe  of  1680, 
by  jofeph  del  Olmo,  a  familiar  of  the  holy  office  (like- 
wife  given  at  length)  is  written  with  a  fimplicity  that 
makes  one  fhuckler. 

Ci  A  certain  proof,”  fays  he,  **  that  God  directed  the 
^  good  people  of  Spain  in  this  bufinefs*,  and  that  he 
**  had  [oftned  their  touls  was,  that  Thomas  Roman,  who 
“  from  motives  of  piety,  had  undertaken  to  condrudt 
£"  the  great  ftage,  without  knowing  how  he  fliould  be 
€C  able  to  perform  his  promife,  on  a  fudden  favv 
*c  fixtecn  mader  carpenters  come  towards  him,  with 
their  apprentices  and  workmen  ;  the  zeal  of  thefe 
16  good  men  was  fo  great,  that  they  ufed  to  weigh  the 
(s  time  for  fatisfying  the  neceffities  of  nature  with  the 
“  mod  fcrupulous  exacrnefs.  You  would  often  hear 
them  cry  out  as  they  were  at  work,  “  a  bl  effing  oil 
the  Faith  of  the  Holy  Jafus;  if  there  wants  wood, 

*£  we  wifi  pull  down  our  own  houfes  to  get  materials  for 
“  fo  bieffed  a  work.” 

<£  On  the  morning  of  the  holy  day ,  every  foldier  took  a 
cc  faggot  the  captain  of  ihe  guard  duck  one  on  the 
“  end  of  his  halberd,  and  went  up  to  the  royal  apart- 
2  tc  ment 
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tf  ment  with  ir.  The  duke  of  Padrana  carried  it  to  the 
king,  the  king  carried  it  to  the  queen,  Lou i fa  Ma- 
ria  of  Bourbon;  after  this  ceremony  it  was  redeliver- 
<c  ed  to  the  duke,  who  redelivered  it  to  the  captain, 
“  with  orders  to  carry  it  in  his  majefty’s  name,  and 
“  to  be  fure  it  was  the  tirft  faggot  thrown  on  the  fire. 
“  Accordingly,  when  the  foldiers  piled  their  faggots, 
“  the  king’s  was  placed  by  itfelf,  and  a  guard  fet  about  • 
“  it,  that  the  order  might  be  fure  of  being  executed. 

ct  There  follow  two  very  good  defcriptions  ;  one  of 
<c  the  procefiion  of  the  green  and  white  crofs,  the  lat- 
*c  ter  of  which,  as  we  are  told,  was  chofen  indead  of 
c<  the  red  to  teftify  the  clemency  of  the  holy  offices  the 
“  feeond  of  the  wonderful  union  and  confpiracy  of  hea- 
M  ven  and  earth,  a  bright  fun  and  a  pious  orderly  peo- 
“  pie,  to  do  honour  to  this  blefied  day.” 

Then  is  a  pleafant  ftory  of  a  peafant,  who  upon  having 
been  fent  for  by  the  grand  inquilitor,  who  wifhed  to 
tade  fome  very  fine  figs  he  had,  went  home  in  a  fright 
and  pulled  up  his  tree,  declaring  that  he  would  not 
keep  any  fruit  in  his  garden  that  expofed  him  to  fuch 
dangerous  vifits.  What  is  mod  curious  in  this  chap¬ 
ter,  is  the  account  of  the  prefent  date  of  this  dange¬ 
rous  power,  which  it  feems  dill  continues,  if  not  fo 
terrible  as  formerly,  yet  dill  very  oppreffive.  The 
author  gives  a  proof  of  it  in  the  cafe  of  the  famous  O- 
lavide,  chief  director  of  the  Sienna  Morenna,  and  pof- 
feffed  of  other  great  offices,  who  was  condemned  to 
eight  years  imprifonment,  fo  late  as  the  year  1776,  for 
laughing,  as  the  author  tells  us,  at  the  fuperjUtion 
of  the  Church.  There  feems  however  to  be  fome- 
thing  more  in  it  than  this,  as  by  his  dory  given  ve¬ 
ry  much  at  length  he  feems  to  have  been  both  a  free¬ 
thinker  and  a  free  fpeaker. 

The  chapter  on  the  jurifprudence  and  tribunals  is  dill 
more  intereding;  the  poor  man  in  Spain  is  almod  fure 
to  be  opprefled,  and  feldom  or  ever  gets  cods  let  the 
injudice  done  him  be  as  glaring  as  it  will.  If  two  men 
quarrel  and  make  it  up  again  in  the  dreets,  and  a  no¬ 
tary  happens  to  pafs  by,  he  fends  to  them  the  next  day 
to  be  paid  for  the  date  of  the  cafe  he  was  drawing  up. 
Vql •  I.  S  f  Not- 
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Notwithftanding  there  is  no  police,  robberies  are  feared 
murders  fcarcer,  and  executions  more  fcarce  than  either. 
The  author  did  not  hear  of  one  in  three  years,  though 
a  little  before  his  time  they  had  at  laft  executed'  one 
Pignero  for  his  33d  murder,  the  laft  of  which  was 
committed  on  the  body  of  the  gaoler,  whofe  wife  he 
has  married  and  lived  comfortably  with  in  prifon  feverai 
years.  This  fellow  would  not  have  been  hanged  at 
laft,  if  he  had  not  been  fool  enough  to  appeal  from  the 
fentence  of  an  inferior  tribunal,  who  had  only  con¬ 
demned  him  to  the  mines.  His  laft  ftroke  was  giving 
up  a  knife,  with  which  he  had  intended  to  have  ftab«* 
bed  the  man  who  wTas  to  read  him  his  fentence ;  but, 
luckily  for  the  fellow,  another  came  in  his  ftead.  If 
any  body  wonders  how  a  gentleman,  who  had  commit¬ 
ted  33  murders,  came  to  have  a  knife,  lie  mud  be  in¬ 
formed  that  at  all  the  windows  of  the  Spanifh  prifons 
there  are  cords  and  bafkets,  into  which  the  friends  of 
the  prifoners  put  what  they  pleafe. 

As  to  SpaniOi  agriculture  it  is  very  bad,  owing  not 
fo  much  to  the  want  of  population  as  of  farms :  you  of¬ 
ten  go  90  leagues  without  meeting  with  a  fingle  habita¬ 
tion,  and  fee  ten  or  twelve  oxen  at  work  in  one  field, 
and  ten  or  twelve  men  in .  another.  Notwithftanding 
this,  the  ground  yields  enough  in  one  year  to  fupport 
Spain  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  though  there  are  often 
famines,  and  that  bread  is  dearer  than  in  France,  owing 
to  bad  management  of  the  exportation,  yet  the  Spanifh 
peafant  always  eats  white  bread  made  of  the  beft  wheat.- 

The  laft  chapter  but  one  contains  a  curious  account 
of  the  body  of  men  known  by  the  name  of  Mefta,- 
thefe  are  the  proprietors  of  fheep,  who  have  the  pri-' 
viledge  of  going  through  Caftile  and  feme  other  parts 
of  Spain,  in  fearch  of  pafture  for  their  flocks.  The 
author  thinks,  that  the  finenefs  of  the  Spanifh  wool 
is  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  the  journeys  which  the 
beafts  that  yield  it  take,  as  they  travel  upwards  of 
300  leagues  every  year.  They  reckon  about  five  mil¬ 
lion  of  thefe  beafts  in  Spain,  but  if  their  travels  are  ufeful 
to  the  woolen  trade,  they  are  very  prejudicial  to  agri¬ 
culture,  no  inclofures  being  allowed  in  any  other  coun¬ 
try* 
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try,  through  which  they  are  to  pafs.  Things  indeed 
were  much  worfe  till  very  lately,  that  the  council  of 
Caflile  took  off  the  prohibition  of  taking  away  from 
the  Mefta  the  lands  farmed  by  them,  or  raifing  the 
price  of  any  of  them.  A  flock  of  about  24,000  head  brings 
in,  all  expences  paid,  about  2500I.  a  year,  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors.  The  author  gives  us  feveral  particulars  about 
the  mode  of  managing  them,  but  thefe  are  too  long 
to  infert  here. 

The  Spanifli  revenue  is  eftimated  at  100,000,000 
piafters.  People  differ  about  the  proportion  of  it 
colle&ed  from  America,  which  fome  lay  at  14  or  1 5, 
and  others  at  45  or  50  millions. 

It  muff  be  obferved  that  this  ffate  of  the  finances  goes 
on  the  fuppofition  of  a  population  of  feven  millions, 
whereas  flnee  M.  Daranda’s  laid  numeration,  it  turns  out 
to  be  from  ten  to  eleven  millions.  The  national  debt 
is  very  inconflderable  ;  yet  the  government  has  no  cre¬ 
dit,  owing  to  Philip  V.  debts  never  having  been  paid. 

The  land  forces  are  extremely  bad  :  they  confift  of 
a  militia,  which  is  forced  to  ferve  for  fix  years,  but  the 
-foldier  conftantly  goes  home  as  foon  as  he  is  free,  not- 
withffanding  all  the  methods  that  can  be  ufed  to  make 
him  like  the  lervice.  In  regard  to  naval  affairs,  after 
having  changed  their  large  and  heavy  fhips,  which  the 
Englifh  were  fo  much  afraid  of,  for  light  failers,  which, 
for  want  of  knowing  how  to  manage  them,  were  all  ta¬ 
ken  in  the  laft  war;  they  have  now  adopted  the 
French  mode  of  confiru&ion,  which  is  the  proper  me¬ 
dium  between  the  two. 

The  author  promifes  us  a  fecond  account,  which  is  to 
contain  his  travels  into  the  Afturias,  and  the  kingdoms  of 
Leon,  Arragon,  and  Galicia ;  but  he  does  not  chufe  to 
publifh  it  before  he  has  carefully  gone  through  the  coun¬ 
try,  a  circumftance  which  much  confirms  my  good  opi¬ 
nion  of  his  accuracy.. 
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LITERARY  CURIOSITIES. 

WARBU  ETONIAN  A. 

i(  I3ERH  APS  your  comparifon  of  Printers  to  Taylors 

JL  is  more  pat  than  you  intended :  For  why  can’t  you 
get  your  cloaths  from  a  rafcally  Taylor,  but  becaufe  he 
is  working  for  half  a  dozen  Fops  in  the  fa  (In  ion  ?  And 
why  can’t  you  get:  your  fheets  from  the  Printer,  but 
becaufe  he  is  working  upon  News-papers,  Journals,  and 
Magazines,  the  delight  of  the  town,  and  the  daily  bread 
of  town  fcriblers?” 

“  You  mention  John  of  Antioch,  with  two  writers 
contemporary  to  the  fa  ft,  Ambrofe  and -Greg.  Naz  ;  but  I 
fuppofe  he  did  not  live  till  the  5th  or  6th  century. 
One  thing  I  find  recorded  of  him  is,  that,  like  many  of 
our  modern  bifliops,  he  was  not  known  or  heard  of  till 
after  his  confecration.  FI  is  mod  eft  y  does  him  honour 
with  me,  therefore  I  fhould  be  glad  to  know  what  this 
refpeftable  perfon  fays  about  this  matter  ;  if  he  fays 
any  thing  particular.  For,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  did 
not  find  him  in  my  brief,  as  the  lawyers  fay  ;  but  I  fuf- 
pe£t  him  to  be  a  fhag-rag. 

Another  thing  1  beg  of  you  is,  to  tranfcribe  for  me 
(if  you  can  catch  him)  Paiffinus’s  teftimony.  He  is 
fuch  a  vagabond  I  can’t  lay  hands  on  him  ;  1  fuppofe 
him  fkul king  in  fome  Bib.  Patrum.  As  for  that  forlorn 
hope  Theodoret,  Philoftorgius,  Nicephoras,  and  Theor 
phanes,  l  fhall  put  them  where  they  can  do  no  hurt;  as 
to  good,  little  is  to  be  expefled  from  fuch  poltroons, 
who  are  ready  to  run  away  to  the  enemy. 

As  to  Meric  Cafaubon’s  ftory,  I  could  have  wifhed 
to  have  had  not  only  the  cooking  but  the  catching  of 
that  game. 

At  Oxford,  Mr.  Forfter  fays,  they  expeft  a  deluge 
of  aniwerers  againft  Middleton,  by  the  fir  ft  frofi ;  for 
our  cold  and  barren  heads  run  not  like  thofe  of  the 
Alps  in  fummer,  but  in  winter,  except  that  which  over- 
5  tops 
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tops  us  all,  the  hoary  brow  of  Whifton,  which,  like 
mount  Jura,  runs  both  in  fummer  and  in  winter,” 


* 


* 


*  *  #  introduces  his  abufe 

on  you,  by  faying,  that  you  got  a  receipt  for  him  of 
Sir  Edward  Hulfe,  that  laved  his  life.  Poor  Mr.  Pope 
received  juft  fuch  a  favour  from  Southcot,  and  he  never 
was  eafy  till  he  got  him  a  rich  abbey  in  Flanders,  which 
he  did  by  the  intereft  of  Sir  R.ob.  Walp.  and  his  brother 
Horace,  with  the  court  of  France,  on  which  account  it 
was,  he  always  fpared  thofe  two  in  his  fatires,  and 
highly  complimented  the  elder.  Let  my  foul  be  with 
a  philofopher  like  this,  rather  than  fuch  a  Chrilfian  as 


<c  I  took  notice  of  an  article  in  the  News  Papers, 
which  faid,  it  was  not  true  that  you  had  received  a 
living  from  Lord  Ailefbury  ;  who  this  Lord  Ailesbury  is, 
I  know  not ;  but  I  was  pleafed  with  the  novelty  of  the 
paragraph,  as  if  it  was  a  fcandal  that  your  friends  were 
willing  to  remove  you  ;  and  indeed,  as  Lords  go  now, 
there  is  no  great  honour  to  receive  favours  from  them.” 


**  Lauder  has  offered  much  amufement  for  the  public, 
and  they  are  obliged  to  him.  What  the  public  wants, 
or  lubfifts  on,  is  news.  Milton  was  their  reigning  fa¬ 
vourite  ;  yet  they  took  it  well  of  a  man  they  had  never 
heard  of  before,  to  tell  them  the  news  of  Milton  being 
a  thief  and  a  plagiary  ;  had  he  been  proved  a  —  in 
had  pleafed  them  much  better.  When  this  was  no 
longer  news,  they  were  equally  delighted  with  another, 
as  much  a  ftranger  to  them,  who  entertained  them  with 
another  piece  of  news,  that  Lauder  was  a  plagiary  and 
an  impoflor ;  had  he  proved  him  a  Jefuit  in  difguife, 
nothing  had  equalled  their  fatisfadfion.  We  bear  with 
this  humour  in  the  public  ;  but  when  particulars  have 
imbibed  this  public  Jpirit ,  nothing  is  fo  deteffable  as  fuch 
a  character,  and  a  man  without  a  heart  needs  a  public 
expiation  more  than  a  be  aft  without  one.  I  know  fome 
of  thele  monfters,  and  fo  do  you,  1  dare  fay,  more  than 
you  efteem  them.  It  is  a  pity  that  they  fliould  be  fome- 
times  men  of  wit.” 
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ROPOSALS  are  come  over  from  Paris  for  prints 


I  ing  by  fubfcription,  a  new  edition  of  the  French 
Encyclopoedia,  and  digefted  and  methodized  into 
iwenty-feven  regular  claffical  diffionaries,  by  men  of  the 
fir  ft  reputation  in  every  branch  of  learning,  and  with 
confiderable  alterations  and  additions. 

It  cannot  admit  a  doubt  but  that  this  is  a  very  tifeful 
undertaking  to  the  literary  world,  as,  according  to  the 
prefent  plan  of  the  Encyclopoedia,  there  is  no  gaining 
the  information  it  is  replete  with  upon  every  fubje<ft, 
without  being  obliged  to  turn  over  the  twen^-one  vo¬ 
lumes,  whereas,  according  to  the  new  form,  one,  two* 
three,  or  fix  volumes  at  moil,  will  contain  a  complete  trea- 
tife  of  the  fcience  you  want.  The  dictionary  form  it  was 
impoffible  to  change  entirely  without  changing  the 
whole,  as  the  articles  were  written  with  that  purpofe. 

There  will  be  two  editions  of  this  work,  the  one 
quarto,  the  other  octavo ;  but  the  plates,  the  number 
of  which  will  be  fomewhat  reduced  (as  they  may  very 
Well  be,  great  complaints  having  been  made  of  their  be¬ 
ing  much  too  numerous)  will  be  given  only  in  quarto. 

The  price  to  fubfcribers,  and  to  fubfcribers  only  (for 
we  are  afTured,  in  the  mol  folemn  manner,  that  it  will, 
immediately  after  the  ciofmg  of  the  fubfcription,  be 
railed  to  798)  will  be  6 72,  livres  (/.  e .  28  guineas);  or 
in  cafe  there  fhould  be  four  volumes  more  than  it  is 
at  prefent  believed  there  will  (for  all  above  will  be 
given  gratis)  30  guineas. 

This  money  is  to  be  paid  by  in  ft  all  meats,  u  e.  36 
livres  or  a  guinea  and  a  half  between  this  and  the  firft: 
of  July  1782,  when  the  fubfcription  will  be  finally  and 
irrevocably  clofed,  and  the  reft  as  it  is  called  for,  L  e% 
on  receiving  the  firft  two  or  three  volumes  a  new  fub¬ 
fcription  and  fo  on,  but  never  above  a  guinea  or  a 
guinea  and  a  half  at  molt  at  a  time ;  nor  will  the  calls 
be  very  frequent,  as  there  will  be  twenty-three  of  them 
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in  all  in  the  courfe  of  five  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  the  work  will  be  compleated. 

For  this  money  there  will  be  given  thirty-five  vo* 
lumes  quarto,  or  double  the  number  o&avo,  of  letter- 
prefs,  and  fourteen  volumes  quarto  of  plates* 

Subscriptions  are  taken  in  by  Mr.  Elmfly* 

I  fhall  now  give  the  reader  a  fhort  fketeh  of  what  is 
propefed  to  be  done,  and  by  whom  ;  taken  from  the 
French  Profpecfus  of  80  pages,  which  contains  a  very 
circumftantial  account,  and  a  fpecimen  of  the  letter- 
prefs. 

1.  Mathematics  and  AJIronomy,  2  vols.  410.  or  4  vols. 
8vo.  by  f  Abbe  Roffi  and  Mr.  de  Lalande,  both  of  the 
academy  of  Sciences. 

The  elementary  parts  of  the  firffc  almofi  entirely 
new,  and  many  new  articles  in  the  higher  mathematics 
by  Mr.  d’Alembert  and  the  marquis  Condorcet. 

2.  Phyjics ,  properly  fo  called.  Mr.  de  Monge,  A.  S* 
1  vol.  4to. 

The  articles.  Fire,  Flame,  Heat,  Cold,  Elaftic  Fluids, 
Thermometer,  &c.  Water,  Ice,  Congelation,  Ebulli¬ 
tion,  Evaporation,  Smoke,  Fire  Engine,  Watery  Me¬ 
teors,  Rain,  Fog,  Snow,  &c-  entirely  new,  many  other 
improvements,  and  a  preliminary  hiflory  of  the  fcience, 
with  a  notitia  of  the  order  in  Which  the  feveral  articles 
are  to  be  read. 

3.  Phyfick ,  Medicine .  Mr.  Vicq  d’Azyr,  A.  S.  Se¬ 
cretary  to  the  Medical  Society,  and  others ;  2  or  3 
vols.  4to. 

Great  additions  and  alterations,  particularly  in  the 
articles  relative  to  the  difeafes  of  prrfons  and  camps; 
thofe  incidental  to  particular  profeilions ;  and,  in  par¬ 
ticular  feafons  of  the  year,  the  maladies  of  animals,  and 
of  vitiated  corn  ;  all  which  will  be  treated  by  perfons 
who  have  made  thefe  branches  their  particular  fludy. 

4.  Anatomy  and  Phifialogy ,  common  and  comparative, 
and  animal  chemiflry,  ccmp riling  like  wife  the  oeconomy 
of  vegetables.  Vicq  d’Azyr;  1  vok  4 to. 

All  the  articles  on  comparative  anatomy,  on  that  of 
plants, on  the  ftruclure  of  vegetables  and  animal  chemiflry, 
entirely  new.  Several  of  them  by  Mr.  d’Aubenton. 
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5.  Surgery .  Mr.  Louis,  Sec.  to  the  Acad,  of  Sur* 
gery,  1  vol.  4to. 

The  whole  entirely  new,  elementary,  precife,  and  fo- 
lid,  with  an  introductory  difcourfe  on  the  lludy  of  the 
art,  and  the  order  in  which  the  articles  are  to  be  read. 

6.  Chemijlry ,  Metallurgy ,  and  Pharmacy.  Mr.  Mor- 
veau,  of  many  Academies.  Chemiftry,  Duhamel,  In- 
fp  ector  general  of  Mines,  the  Metallurgy,  and  Maret, 
Sec.  Acad.  Dijon,  Pharmacy,  2  vols.  4to. 

Great  variety  of  new  articles,  particularly  on  the 
principles  of  Chemiflry,  which  will  be  attempted  to  be 
afcertained  and  brought  to  a  fcience  from  Bergman  and 
others  ;  with  a  direction  of  reading,  and  an  introductory 
-dilcourfe.  •' 

7.  Agriculture ,  properly  fo  called,  by  l’Abbe  Teffier, 
M.  D.  of  the  Medical  Society ;  Gardening  by  Mr. 
Thouin,  chief  gardener  at  the  Royal  Botanic  garden  ; 
and  the  by  Sylva  Mr.  Fougeroux  de  Bondaroy,  A.  S. 

Very  fuperficiaily  done  in  the  old  Encyclopoedia. 
The  whole,  therefore,  to  be  almoft  entirely  new,  with 
an  introductory  differtation  on  each  branch,  and  a  tree 
of  our  knowledge  on  the  fubjeCt. 

8.  Natural  Hi/lory  of  Animals.  An  introduction  to 
the  three  kingdoms,  and  a  natural  hiftory  of  man  by  Mr. 
Daubenton.  The  remainder  to  be  divided  into  fix  parts. 
The  Quadrupeds  and  and  Cetaceous  Animals  from  Mr. 
Buffon’s  Natural  Hifiory,  with  alterations  and  additions. 
The  Birds  by  Mr.  Mauduit  of  the  Acad.  Med.  Ovi¬ 
parous  Quadrupeds  and  Serpents,  Mr.  Daubenton.— 
Fillies,  by  the  fame.  InfeCts  by  Mr.  Montbeillard  of  the 
Acad,  of  Dijon ;  and  Worms  by  Mr.  Daubenton,  3 
vols.  4 to-. 

The  fyltem  with  regard  to  the  birds  to  be  Mr.  Buf- 
fon’s,  the  Nomenclature  Buffon’s,  the  Synonyms  from 
Briffon,  Edwards,  Belon,  and  Catelby  only,  the  matter 
of  this  and  the  other  articles  entirely  new  and  very  va¬ 
ried  and  extend ve. 

9.  Botany .  Chev.  de  la  Marck,  Acad.  Sec.  2 

vols.  4to. 

A  great  deal  new,  as  half  the  vegetables  are  not  to  be 

found 
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found  in  the  old  Encyclopoedia,  and  an  introductory 
-difcourfe  on  the  rife,  progrefs,  and  prefent  Rate  of  the 
fcience. 

10.  Minerals .  Mr.  Daubenton.  ' 

An  introductory  difcourfe,  and  an  account  of  the  or- 
der  in  which  the  articles  are  to  be  read,  with  numerous 
other  technical  improvements,  and  a  moft  extenfive 
fylva  of  articles. 

ti.  Natural  Hi  dory  of  the  Earth  by  Mr.  Defmareft, 
Acad.  Sci,  and  InfpeCtor  of  the  Royal  Manufactures  in 
Chanpaine;  5  or  6  vols.  4to. 

According  to  the  plan  laid  down  under  the  word 
Geographie-Phyfique  in  the  old  Encyclopaedia,  with 
a  very  extenfive  introductory  difcourfe. 

iz^jeography.  Modern,  Mr.  Robert,  Geographer  to 
the  King,  and  Mr.  Morvilliers.  Ancient,  by  Mr.  Men- 
telle,  late  profeffor  at  the  Ecole  Militaire,  &c.  &c. 
Maps  and  Charts,  Mr,  Bonne,  Ingenieur-Hydrographe 
of  the  Marine,  2  vols.  4to. 

Almoft  entirely  new ;  the  old  one,  feveral  parts  ex¬ 
cepted,  being  extremely  deficient.  The  Atlas  of  about 
50  or  60  maps,  quarto,  to  make  part  of  the  fubfcrip- 
tion  or  not,  as  gentlemen  (hall  choofe. 

13.  Antiquities,  Infcriptions,  Chronology,  the  art  of 
afcertaining  dates,  Numifmatica  or  the  fcience  of  Me¬ 
dals,  Mr.  Gourde  Gebelin,  1  vol.  qto. 

Almofl  entirely  new,  as  feveral  of  thefe  articles  are 
not  mentioned  in  in  the  old  book. 

14.  Hijiory .  Mr.  Gaillard  of  the  French  and  In fc. 
Acad.  2  vols.  4 to. 

Had  no  bufinefs  in  the  plan,  but  as  it  has  once  been 
introduced  fhall  be  a  dictionary  both  of  things  and 
per  tons,  the  titles  as  well  {elected  as  attention  can  make 
them. 

1 5.  Theology.  l’Abbe  Rergier  Confeffor  to  Monfieur 
and  Can.  Notre- Dame. 

In  great  meafure  new  of  courfe.  A  plan  or  pro- 
fpeCtus  of  the  Nomenclature  according  to  the  order  of 

ideas. 

16.  Ancient  and  Modern  Fhiiofophy  by  Mr.  Naigeon, 
2  vols,  4to. 
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Mr.  Diderot’s  articles  to  be  lefc  with  all  their  virgin 
beauties,  but  very  great  improvements  promifed  with 
regard  to  all  the  reft. 

17.  Metaphyfcs,  Logic,  and  Ethics.  Mr.  Gueneau  de 
Montbeillard,  1  vol.  4to. 

Some  additions,  but  more  parings. 

18.  Grammar  and  Belles-Lettres .  By  a  fociety  of 
men  of  letters,  at  the  head  of  whom  are  Meflrs.  Mar- 
montel  and  Beauzee,  of  the  French  Academy. 

A  great  deal  of  new,  and  great  improvements  from 
Marmontei  and  Voltaire. 

19.  Jurisprudence .  Compiled  by  I/Abbe  R;emi, 
Counfeiior  at  Law,  from  the  works  of  a  Society.  Three 
volumes,  410. 

Much  new  matter,  an  order  of  reading,  and  ^cata¬ 
logue  of  the  beft  books  and  beft  editions. 

20.  Finances .  Mr.  Digeon,  Director  of  the  Royal 
Farms,  1  vol.  4to. 

Almoft  entirely  new,  treating  the  obje<ft  with  regard 
to  every  part  of  Europe,  and  fome  articles  appa¬ 
rently  written  by  a  perfon  who  has  had  peculiar  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  being  well  informed. 

2 1 .  Political  Oeconomy .  I/Abbe  Baudeau.  1  vol.  4to. 

Entirely  new,  as  it  made  no  part  of  the  original  plan. 

22.  Naval  Dictionary.  Mr.  Vial  de  Clair-Bois,  In- 
genieumConftru&eur  de  la  Marine,  and  of  the  Royal 
Naval  Academy,  and  Mr.  Biondeau,  Profeffor  of  Ma¬ 
thematics  and  Hydrography  at  the  Maritime  Academy, 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  &c.  See. 

Almoft  entirely  new. 

23.  Military  Dictionary .  The  ordnance  part  by  Mr. 
Pommereuil,  Captain  ot  Artillery  *,  the  reft  by  Major 
Keralio,  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions,  2  vols.  4to. 

Will  probably  be  moil  capitally  done,  as  it  is  to  be 
little  more  but  extra&s  from  the  beft  approved  writers,, 
extraordinary  well  put  together,  with  a  lift  of  the  beft 
words,  and  a  notitia  of  the  order  in  which  the  articles 
are  to  be  read. 

25.  The  fine  Arts,  Painting,  Sculpture  Engraving,  Ar¬ 
chitecture ,  Mujic  and  Dancing,  by  L’Abbe  Arnaud  of  the 

French 
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French  and  Infer.  Mr.  Suard  of  the  French  Acad*  with 

\ 

the  afliftarice  of  Mr.  Watelet  and  others. 

Mufic  excepted,  the  worft  part  of  the  old  book.  All 
the  old  writers  to  be  confulted,  and  confiderable  affift- 
ancefrom  different  profelfors  to  be  expefled. 

2 6.  Arts  Mechanical ,  and  Trades.  By  a  Society,  4  vol* 
4to. 

Above  300  admirably  deferibed  by  Mr.  Diderot  in  the 
old  book,  but  too  much  fubdivifion  ;  no  proper  analogy 
between  the  text  and  the  plates,  and  fome  omiffions  of  a 
graver  kind.  Thefe  to  be  remedied  by  Mr.  Pvoland  de  la 
Platriere,  Infpe&or  General  of  the  Manufactures  in  Pi¬ 
cardy,  who  has  promifed  a  great  number  of  new  articles, 
compiled  from  his  own  obfervation,  and  Mr.  Peryer, 
wMfcis  to  give  the  theory  of  fire  engines,  &c.  8zc. 

27.  Univerfal Index ,  1  vol.  4s.  Will  contain  a  moft 
accurate  hiftory  of  the  accidents  and  fortunes  of  the 
Encyclopedia,  from  its  firft  conception,  with  all  the 
Prolegomena,  and  a  copious  Index,  both  of  the  articles 
and  the  capital  words  in  them.  This  will  be  the  firft 
volume  publifhed. 

In  all  27  volumes,  none  of  which  will  be  to  be  had 
feparate  on  any  account. 

It  is  but  juftice  for  the  author  of  this  Review  to  add, 
upon  his  own  authority,  that  he  knows  the  gentlemen 
employed  in  the  prefent  undertaking  to  be  moft  of 
them  very  much  looked  up  to  in  France  for  their  abi¬ 
lities  in  their  refpe&ive  lines,  ample  fpecimens  of  which 
many  of  them  have  given. 

DIVINITY  AND  ORIENTAL  LEARNING. 

ProfefTor  Schultz,  at  Halle,  has  printed  the  Hebrew 
tranflation  of  thole  parts  of  Daniel  which  are  in  Chal- 
daic. 

An  excellent  fermon  on  the  method  of  underftanding 
feripture  expreflions,  by  Mr.  Paley. 

Fragmentum  Copticum  ex  adds  S.  Coluthi  Marty ris 
erutum  ex  membranis  vetuftiffimis  faeculi  V  ac  Latine 
redditum,  quod  nunc  primurn  in  lucem  profert  ex 
Mufeo  fuo,  Stephanus  Borgia  a  fecretis  facrx  congre- 
gationis  de  propaganda  fide  Rorn«. 

T  t  2  Mr, 
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Mr'.  Borgia  is  preparing  other  Coptic  fragments, 
particularly  a  Coptico  Greek  fragment  of  the  Gofpel 
according  to  St.  John,  which  will  come  out  very  foon, 

De  eo  quod  pra^dandum  reflat  in  litteris  Oriental!- 
bus,  Jacobus  Bruns. 

Epiflola  Samaritana  Sichemitarum  tertia  ad  Jobum 
Ludolphum  ex  autographo  quod  fervatur  in  Bibliotheca 
Cl.  Butneri,  ProfefToris  Goettingenfis.  Edldit  Jacobus 
Bruns. 

METAPHYSICS. 

Ancient  Metaphyfics,  vol.  II.  by  Lord  Monbpddo. 
I  am  preparing  an  analyfis  of  this  fendble,  entertaining, 
and  charadteriflical  book,  of  a  refpebtable  writer,  who 
has  a  long  chapter  in  favour  of  dreams,  and  a  whole 
book  againfl  the  principles  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  ^ro- 
nomy,  and  yet  what  he  fays  on  either  of  the  fuDjebis 
is  no  laughing  matter. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Dr.  Bloch  of  Berlin  is  publifhing  a  natural  hiftory  of 
fifhes,  of  which  I  have  heard  a  favourable  account.— 
It  appears  in  numbers,  each  confiding  of  fix  folio 
plates,  and  fix  or  feven  fheets  of  fetter- prefs  in  quarto. 
At  prelent  it  is  only  publifhed  in  German,  but  a  French 
trandation  is  preparing.  The  price  to  fubferibers  is 
two  rix-dollars  (about  fix  fhillings)  for  each  number, 
on  royal  paper,  and  with  the  prints  coloured.  The 
author  expects  the  whole  work  will  be  comprized  in 
ten  or  twelve  numbers.  Subscriptions  are  taken  in  at 
Mr. .Bing’s,  No.  i,  Shorter’s-court,  Throgmorton-flreet. 

Dr.  Brouffonet  of  Montpelier,  now  in  England,  is 
likewife  preparing  a  general  natural  hiftory  of  fifhes, 
which  he  alfo  intends  to  publifh  in  numbers,  each  con¬ 
fiding  of  ten  plates,  and  dve  dieets  of  letter-prefs,  the 
defeription  of  every  fifh,  in  Latin,  being  comprized  in 
half  a  fheet.  The  drawings  and  deicriptions  are  all 
taken  from  real  fpecitnens,  the  Dobtor  having  accefs 
to  the  principal  collections,  efpecially  to  thole  in  which 
the  greated  number  of  fifties  lately  brought  from  the 
South  Sea  are  preferred.  None  of  it  is  yet  publifhed, 
but  the  fird  decade  is  in  great  forward neft. 
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Thofe  who  have  read  the  Doctor’s  account  of  the 
Ophidium  Barbatum  Linnaei,  in  the  la  ft  volume  of  the 
Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  muft  have  a  good  opinion 
of  his  qualifications  for  the  talk  he  undertakes. 

HISTORY.  , 

I  am  really  forty  I  have  let  the  month  flip  away  fo 
as  not  to  have  time  to  do  more,  at  prelent,  than  thank 
Dr.  Stewart  for  the  pleafure  and  inftru&ion  which  he 
has  afforded  me  in  an  Hiflory  of  Scotland,  which  I  am 
perfuaded  will  hold  its  rank  amongft  Hiftories  for  ever, 
and  of  which  I  mean  to  fay  much  more  next  month. 

Hiftoire  de  Charlemagne,  4  vols.  3  21110.  This  is 
publifhed  at  Paris,  but  not  yet  come  over,  nor  do  I 
know  its  character. 

M empires  concernant  Phiftoire  les  fcienoes,  les  arts, 
les  moeurs,  les  ufages  &c.  des  Chinois,  par  les  Miifio- 
naries  de  Pekin.  Vol.  ViI.  and  VIII. 

This  continuation  of  a  claflical  work  fhall  likewife 
have  an  article  afiigned  to  it  very  fpeedily. 

ASTRONOMY,  GEOGRAPHY  AND  NAVIGATION. 

Sixieme  Livraifon  de  la  Geographic  comparee,  ou 
analyfe  de  la  Geographic  ancienne  ef  moderne  de  tous 
les  pais  et  de  tous  les  ages,  Par  Mr.  Mentelle,  Profef- 
feur  Emerite  d’Biftoire  et  de  Geographic  de  Pecole  Roy- 
ale  Militaire ,  &c.  &cf 

Efpagne  Ancienne. 

This  w'prk,  much  wanted,  now  publifhing  by  fub- 
fcription  in  France,  and  which  comes  out  in  numbers/ 
deferves  a  particular  article,  which  I  fhall  therefore 
give  it  in  my  next,  as  I  hear  a  very  good  account  of 
it  from  good  judges. 

Voyage  dans  les  mers  de  lTnde  fait  par  ordre  du  Roi 
a  Poccafion  du  paflage  de  Venus  fur  le  difque.du  Soleil 
le  6  Juin,  1761,  et  le  3  du  meme  mois  1769,  par  Mr. 
Le  Gentil.  Tome  II.  1781. 

Said  to  be  an  excellent  book,  particularly  for  the 
aflronomy  of  the  Chinefe. 

Hiflory  of  modern  Aflronomy,  from  the  foundation 
of  the  fchool  of  Alexandria  to  1730.  Vol.  III.  afto. 
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I  fhall  take  an  opportunity  of  fpeaking  much  more 
at  large  of  this  elegant  and  much  approved  work,  as 
well  as  of  Mr.  Baillis’  Hiftory  of  Ancient  Aftronomy. 

Supplement  au  Neptune  Oriental  par  feu  Mr. 
D'Apres  de  Mannevillette. 

m  u  s  i  c. 

A  general  Hiftory  of  Mufick,  from  the  earlieft  Ages 
to  the  prefent  Period.  By  Dr,  Burney.  Vol.  II. 

A  fuller  account  of  this  will  of  courfe  be  given. 
The  moft  curious  things  in  it,  at  the  firft  glance,  are, 
feveral  very  fcarce  fpecimens  of  the  compofitions  of  the 
early  contrapuntifts  on  the  continent,  and  a  chapter  of 
the  origin  of  modern  languages  to  which  written  me¬ 
lody  and  harmony  were  firft  applied.  7'his  takes  in  the 
Prove^al  language  and  fongs,  French,  Itali^^  Cam- 
bro  Britifh,  and  Englifti. 

PAINTING. 

Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England,  5  vols.  8vo. 
with  additions.  By  Mr.  Horace  Walpole. 

v  Volvenda  dies  en  attulit !  Long  looked  for  come  at 
laft.  This  will  likewife  make  a  precious  extract  for 
the  next  number.  Why  muft  we  complain  fo  long  of 
this  great  writer,  Hand  hominnm  curare  triumphos  f 
that  he  cares  not  to  receive  his  laurels  from  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  and  will  leave  them  to  be  bellowed  by 
pofterity.  Where,  in  ftiort,  is  the  Myfterious  Mother, 
thofe  graves  Camoente  fo  often  promifed,  fo  long  ex¬ 
pected,  and  fo  fure  of  not  miffing  the  bofoms  at  which 
they  are  diredled  ? 

POETRY. 

Poemetto  di  Catullo  intorno  alle  nozze  di  Peleo  e  di 
Teti  ed  un  Epitalamio  dello  ftefib  tradotti  in  verfi 
Italiana. 

This  is  fweetly  done,  particularly  the  fine  lines  on 
the  virgin  and  flower.  Ut  jibs  in  pule  hr  is,  which  Ariofto 
imitated,  Gay  parodied  in  the  Beggar’s  Opera,  Hamil¬ 
ton  the  painter  found  fuch  an  elegant  place  for  under1 
his  charming  print  of  Innocence,  and  is  again  trail-- 
fiated  into  Englifti  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  ofl 
this  month,  where,  by  the  bye,  are  fome  very  pretty, 
verfes  of  Mr.  Cumberland’s  on  the  marriage  of  Mils: 

4  Sackviliey 
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Sackville,  much  more  decent,  and  almoft  as  fweet  as 
the  famous  Idyll  to  Helen.  With  the  Catullus  is  a 
tranflation  of  the  fine  hymn  to  Jove  by  Cleanthes, 
which,  fine  as  it  is,  is  not  above  the  negledted  Mrs. 
BarbaukTs  addrefs  to  the  Divinity. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Opufcules  Chymiques  et  Phyfiques  de  M.  T.  Bery- 
man,  traduits  par  Mr.  de  Morveau. 

This  is  not  ftridtly  fpeaking  new,  having  been  pub- 
lifhed  in  the  year  178c.  But  I  am  defired  to  mention 
it  as  an  excellent  book.  It  contains  eleven  feparate 
diflertations  on  the  following  fubjedts.  Aerial  acid. 
Analyfis  of  waters.  Waters  of  Upfal.  Acidulous 
fountains  of  the  parifh  of  Denmark.  Sea-water.  Cold 
artifi^al  medicinal  waters.  Warm  artificial  medicinal 
wate™  Acid  of  fugar.  Preparation  of  allum.  Anti- 
monial  Tartar,  or  Tartar  emetick.  Magnefia. 

MEDICINE  AND  MIDWIFRY. 

Mr.  Spallanzani  has  lately  published  a  work  on  digef- 
tion,  wrhich  contains  various  experiments,  and  is  faid 
to  be  very  cnrious. 

L’Abbe  Fontana  has  publifhed  two  4to.  volumes  on  the 
effedts  of  poifons,  and  their  proper  antidotes.  By  the 
account  of  it,  this  feems  an  extenfion  of  his  papers 
printed  in  the  tranfadtions. 

Traite  fur  divers  accouchemens  laborieux,  et  fur 
les  Polypes  de  la  Matrice,  ouvrage  dans  lequel  ou 
trouve  ladefcription  d'un  nouveau  Levier  imite  de  ce~ 
Jui  de  Roonhuyfen  et  mis  en  parallele  avec  le  forceps ; 
ainfi  que  d’un  nouvel  inftrument  propre  a  la  ligature 
des  Polypes.  Par  Mr.  Herbiniaux  chirurgien,  accou¬ 
cheur,  et  lithotomiffe  a  Bruxelles.  2  vols.  8vo. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Tableau  de  Paris,  4  vols.  8vo.  1712.  This  is  the 
fecond  edition  of  this  work,  juft  as  large  again  as  the 
■frit.  That  I  ran  over,  and  found  it  a  ftrong  fati'fe  on 
the  writers  country,  in  which  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
truth,  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration,  and  a  good  deal  of 
nonfenfe.  May  be  ufeful,  however,  to  fuch  as  want  to 
know  the  prefent  ftate  of  manners  in  France,  and  like- 
wife  to  young  travellers.  And  fo  may 

N* 
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N°  46,  47,  48,  of  Le  Condudteur  Francois  nonte¬ 
nant  les  nouvelles  Diligences,  Meffageries,  et  autres 
voitures  publiques,  avec  un  detail  hiftorique  et  topo- 
graphique  des  endroits  011  elles  paffeht,  meme  de  ceux. 
qu’on  pent  appercevoir,  des  notes  curieufes  fur  les 
chaines  de  montagnes  qu’on  rencoutre,  &c.  enrichi  de 
Cartes  Topographiques  dont  les  routes  font  diftinguees 
par  une  couleurs.  I.  liv.  10s.  or  is.  3d.  per  number.  • 

Recueil  d’Epitaphes  enrichi  de  notes,  et  d’Anecdotes 
hifloriques,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Nobody  will  expedt  me  to  read  this  through  to  tell 
them  what  is  in  it :  but  I  believe  it  good  influenza  read¬ 
ing. 

Confeflions  de  Jean  Jaques  RoufTeau  are  publifhed, 
and  foon  expeCfed  :  as  food  as  they  come  over  ^tall, 
together  with  an  account  of  what  is  new  in  the  Wition 
of  which  they  make  part,  give  a  copious  tranilated  ex¬ 
tract  of  them. 

Another  gentleman  has  fent  me  another  didadfic 
poem,  the  name  of  which  I  will  not  mention,  becaufe 
there  is,  as  ufual  in  didactic  poems,  th Qprincipium  fori- 
beridi  recle,  good  fenfe  and  obfervation  ;  but  once  more 
and  it  is  extremum  quod  vos  alloquor ,  good  fenfe  and  Ob¬ 
fervation,  is  not  poetry.  Why  will  not  thefe  gentle¬ 
men  begin  by  tranflating  one  hundred  lines  of  LirgiFs 
Georgies,  that  they  may  have  an  idea  of  what  orna¬ 
ments  fuch  things  require,  and  how  they  are  to  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

I  fhould  with  great  pleafure  have  inferted  two  letters, 
printed,  as  I  believe,  in  the  Briftol  papers,  about  Fe¬ 
bruary  or  March  1771,  and  which  I  fufpebt  to  be  the 
Dean  of  Gloucefter’s,  relative  to  the  caufe  of  the  trou¬ 
bles  of  Geneva  ;  but  though  they  meet  my  fenfe  of 
things,  and  would,  I  am  perfuaded,  give  great  fatisfac- 
tion,  I  am  afraid  (for  they  are  very  long)  of  deviating 
too  far  from  the  purport  of  a  literary  journal. 

The  famous  Father  Bee c aria’  is  lately  dead  at  Turin. 

Dr.  Lilienthal  died  at  KonigfOerg,  March  the  7  th, 
1782,  aged  65. 

I  am  lorry  to  acquaint  the  public,  that  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Adfa  Eruditorurn  of  Leipzig  (once  a  valu¬ 
able  work)  is  Impended. 


A  NEW  REVIEW. 


For  J  U  N  E,  1782. 


Art.  I.  Obfervations  on  the  Nature,  Kinds,  Caufes, 
and  Prevention  of  Infanity,  Lunacy,  or  Madnefs .  By 
Thomas  Arnold,  M.  D.  In  Two,  Volumes.  Vo! .  I. 


HIS  writer’s  plan  will  belt  be  given  in  his  own 


X  words  :  “  To  give  a  true  and  complete  hiftory 
“  of  Infanity  in  all  its  variety  of  appearances, — to  en~ 
“  ter  minutely  and  fpecifically  into  the  inveftigation  of 
“  its  caufes, — to  lay  down  clear,  exadt,  and  fufficient 
“  rules  of  prevention, — to  invent,  and  to  delineate  with 
iC  accuracy  and  precilion,  experienced  and  efficacious 
“  methods  of  cure  in  every  fpecies  of  this  diforder,— r 
(e  would  require  more  than  the  labour  of  one  man,  or 
“  of  one  age  ;  and  whenever  it  fhall  be  accompliffied, 
(c  muft  be  the  object  of  a  ffiuch  larger  treatife  than  I 
(C  have  any  thought  ot  laying  before  the  public  at 
“  prefent.  Hereafter  I  may  endeavour  to  do  fome- 
“  thing  towards  the  completing  of  fuch  a  plan  ;  and 
te  I  am  not  without  hope  that  the  diligent  obfervation 
u  even  of  one  man,  conducted  with  a  fteady  attention 
“  to  fo  great  and  important  an  objedf,  may  do  more 
“  than  could  be  expedted  when  we  take  a  retrofpedtive 
“  view  of  the  fmall  advances  that  have  hitherto  been 
“  made,  in  a  feries  of  ages,  by  the  numbers  who  have 
cc  had  no  fuch  plan  in  profpedt  :  at  lead:  it  is  my  in- 
“  tention,  at  fome  future  period,  if  I  have  life  and 


Vql.  I. 
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6 6  health,  to  offer  to  the  world  as  full  and  exaft  a  de- 
<(  fcription  of  the  Nature,  Caufes,  and  Cure  of  the 
iC  various  kinds  of  Infanity,  as  my  fmall  abilities,  aided 
C6  by  no  fmall  experience  in  thefe  deplorable  maladies, 
cc  will  enable  me  to  execute. — This  elfay  will,  in  the 
mean  time,  fufficiently  attain  its  end,  if,  by  ac- 
£(  quainting  fuch  of  the  lefs  informed  part  of  the  pub- 
“  lie,  whom  it  may  molt  concern,  with  the  great  vari- 
sc  ety  of  thofe  diforders  which  are  called  by  the  gene- 
<c  ral  appellation  of  Madnefs,  Infanity,  or  Lunacy ; 
£(  many  of  which,  contrary  to  what  feems  commonly 
te  to  be  imagined,  require  very  different,  and  fome 
a  very  oppofite  methods  of  cure  ;  it  fhall  in  any  degree 
“  contribute  to  put  a  flop  to  the  ufual  practice  of  im- 
prudently  trufting  their  unhappy  friends,  who  have 
s‘  the  misfortune  to  be  afflidfced  with  fo  various,  terri- 
££  ble,  and  obflinate  a  difeafe,  to  the  common  empiri- 
u  cal  practice  of  indiferiminate  evacuation,  not  to 
u  mention  harfh  and  cruel  treatment,  in  the  hands  of 

££  any  illiterate  pretender  - and  if,  by  more  clearly 

u  explaining  fome  points  relative  to  the  nature  and 
££  fymptoms  of  Madnefs,  by  enumerating  its  feveral 
c<  caufes,  by  cautioning  againfl  fome  wrhich  are  in  a 
great  meafure  in  our  own  power,  and  by  pointing 
tf£  out  probable  methods  of  preventing  fo  humiliating 
66  a  degradation  of  our  reafoning  faculties,  it  fhall  not 
u  only  tend  to  eradicate  fome  errors  and  prejudices 
u  relative  to  thefe  matters,  which  have  been  deeply 
*(  rooted,  and  alrnofl  univerfally  approved  and  propa- 
££  gated  ;  and  confequently  to  point  out  fome  improve- 
££  ments  both  in  our  knowledge,  and  practice,  relative 
**  to  this  diforder ;  but  fhall  be  fuccefsful  in  perfuad- 
44  ing  many  of  my  fellow  creatures  to  that  temperance 
and  moderation  in  the  whole  of  their  thoughts  and 
i£  conduct,  which  will  in  every  refpedl  be  conducive 
**  to  their  eafe  and  happinefs,  and  will  almofl  infallibly 
<£  fecure  to  them  thofe  greatefl  of  earthly  bleffings— 
4i  a  healthful  body,  and  a  found  mind.’* 

After  fome  ingenious  reafons  why  the  French  will 
never  be  much  troubled  with  religious,  amorous,  or 
.  commercial 
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commercial  melancholy,  the  laft  of  which,  as  well  as  that 
arifing  from  an  excefs  of  wealth  and  luxury,  the  author 
thinks  more  peculiar  to  this  than  to  any  other  country. 
Dr.  A.  gives  a  criticifm  upon  the  common  definitions  and 
divifions  of  delirium  and  infanity,  with  none  of  which 
he  is  fatisfied ;  to  thefe,  therefore,  he  fubftitutes  his 
own  :  cc  Infanity,  as  well  as  delirium,  may  be  confi- 
iC  dered  as  divifible  into  two  kinds ;  one  of  which 
t(  may  be  called  ideal , — and  the  other  notional  infanity . 

“  ‘  Ideal  infanity  is  that  ftate  of  mind  in  which  a  per- 
<c  fon  imagines  he  fees,  hears,  or  otherwife  perceives, 
xe  or  converfes  with,  perfons  or  things,  which  either 
<(  have  no  external  exigence  to  his  fenles  at  that  time  ; 

“  — or  have  no  fuch  external  exiftence  as  they  are 

j 

4(  then  conceived  to  have  ; — or,  if  he  perceives  exter- 
“  nal  objedfs  as  they  really  exift,  has  yet  erroneous 
“  and  abfurd  ideas  of  his  own  form,  and  other  lenfible 
u  qualities  : — fuch  a  ftate  of  mind  continuing  for  a 
“  considerable  time;  and  being  unaccompanied  with 
“  any  violent  or  adequate  degree  of  fever.’” 

“  Infanity  of  this  fort  is  fometimes  attended  with 
fear,  fometimes  with  audacity,  fometimes  with  neb- 
“  ther  ;  and  may  be  either  conftant, — remittent, — or 

4C  intermittent. - The  conftant  has  no  very  obferv- 

c(  able,  nor  any  regular  remiftions : — the  remittent 
4i  ufually  grows  milder  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  ge- 
€(  nerally  in  the  day  time,  and  has  exacerbations  in 
“  the  evening  : — the  intermittent  has  confiderable  lu- 
u  cid  intervals ;  and  as  the  paroxyfms  of  this  fort  of 
u  Madnels  have  been  commonly  fuppofed  to  obey  the 
full  and  change  of  the  moon,  it  has  therefore  been 
peculiarly  diffinguiihed  by  the  name  of  Lunacy  ; — 
a  name  which  has,  however,  been  indiscriminately 
extended  to  every  fpecies  of  Infanity  ” 
u  6  Notional  Infanity  is  that  ftate  of  mind  in  which 
<c  a  perfon  fees,  hears,  or  otherwife  perceives  external 
f<  objects  as  they  really  exift,  as  objects  of  fenfe  ;  yet 
“  conceives  fuch  notions  of  the  powers,  properties, 
cc  defigns,  ftate,  deftination,  importance,  manner  of 
<c  exiftence,  or  the  like,  of  things  and  perfons,  of  him- 

U  u  2  “  feif 
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felf  and  others,  as  appear  obvioufly,  and  often  grofs- 
“  ly  erroneous,  or  unreasonable,  to  the  common  fenfe 
u  of  the  fober  and  judicious  part  of  mankind.  It  is 
of  conliderable  duration  ;  is  never  accompanied  with 
<c  any  great  degree  of  fever,  and  very  often  with  no 
se  fever  at  all.”  v  t  '  j 

“  Notional,  like  ideal  Infanity,  may  be  either  with 
cc  or  without  fear,  or  audacity  :  it  is  ufually  condant ; 
cc  — but  in  fome  cafes  it  remits — and  even  intermits, — 
“  though  for  the  mod  part  with  great  uncertainty  and 
“  irregularity 

After  70  pages  fpent  in  explaining  thefe,  and  intro¬ 
ducing  a  good  deal  of  criticifm  on  the  terms  mania,  me¬ 
lancholia,  and  furor,  as  ufed  by  claffical  writers  of  anti¬ 
quity,  the  Author  examines  the  famous  quedion,  Whe¬ 
ther  wifdom  is  fo  nearly  allied  to  madnefs  as  is  com¬ 
monly  thought,  which  he  decides  in  the  negative ;  we 

have  then  the  following  table  ; 

\  .0.-  .  -  .  |  |( 

A  Table  of  the  Species  of  Infanity. 

One  Genus ,  - — •  Insanity. 

Tzvo  Divlfions ,  —  Ideal  and  Notional. 

I.  IDEAL  INSANITY. 

Insanity  —  1.  Phrenetic. 

2.  Incoherent. 

3.  Maniacal. 

4.  Senhtive. 

II.  NOTIONAL  INSANITY. 

Insanity  —  5.  Delufive. 

6.  Fanciful. 

7.  Whimfical. 

8.  Impulfive.  1 

9.  Scheming. 

10.  Vain,  or  felf-important. 

11.  Hypochondriacal. 

12.  Pathetic. 

14.  Appetitive. 

A  di  (Ter  tat  ion  on  each  of  thefe  articles,  methodically 
and  fenfibly  written,  and  illudrated  with  the  proper 

1  dories, 
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{lories,  concludes  this  fir  ft  volume.  The  next  will  be 
employed  in  an  examination  of  the  caufes  and  preven¬ 
tion  of  madnefs.  ,  As  far  as  1  can  judge,  thele  are  valu¬ 
able  prefents,  as  they  contain  a  good  deal  of  learning,  a 
good  deal  of  native  good  fenfe,  and,  what  is  as  good 
perhaps  as  either,  the  refult  of  great  experience. 


Art.  II.  Lucubrations  during  a  Jhort  Recefs .  By  Mr* 
Sinclair,  Member  for  Caithnesfhire,  Price  is.6d. 

Tk  ,|TR.  Sinclair,  having  dated  the  right  which  the 
people  have  to  expefl  a  great  deal  from  the  new 
mi  aiders,  proceeds  to  examine  in  what  manner  they  can 
ferve  us,;  this,  he  imagines,  will  be  moil  effectually  done 
by  amendments  in  the  reprefentation  ;  for  as  to  annual 
or  triennial  parliaments,  he  approves  neither— not  the 
former,  becaufe  the  bufinefs  to  be  done,  fo  different 
from  that  fubmitted  to  parliament  in  the  days  of  our  Ed¬ 
wards  and  Henrys  (when  fuch  parliaments  were  in  ufe), 
would  not  allow  of  the  members  getting  acquainted  even 
with  the  forms  —  nor  the  latter,  becaufe  he  thinks  with  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  that  they  would  infallibly  produce  a  tri¬ 
ennial  miniffry,  triennial  alliances,  and  a  triennial  go¬ 
vernment. 

Our  refource  then  lies  in  a  more  adequate  reprefen¬ 
tation  •,  but  of  what  kind  ? — Not  by  an  addition  of  100 
county  members,  for  then  the  houfe  would  be  too  full : 
— nor  by  taking  away  a  hundred  members  from  the  bo¬ 
roughs,  for  then  it  would  be  too  empty  :  but  by  fub- 
ftrafting  a  certain  number  of  borough  members  and  giv¬ 
ing  them  to  the  counties.  This  would  not  be  an  injus¬ 
tice,  for  fovereigns  have  parted  with  their  privileges, 
when  they  were  injurious  to  their  people  ;  and  the  heri¬ 
table  jurifdi&ions  of  Scotland  have  been  taken  from  the 
proprietors  they  belonged  to.  Nor  indeed  is  the  right  of 
thole  boroughs,  which  have  the  moft  probable  chance  of 
being  disfranchifed,  fo  ancient  as  is  pretended  ;  for 
it  appears  by  an  old  manulcript  publilhed  by  Mr.  Wil¬ 
lis, 
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1  is *f  that  in  1446  there  were  not  a  hundred  towns  that 
lent  members  to  parliament.— After  all,  compenfation 
might  be  made  to  the  fufferers — for  as  to  the  objections 
taken  againft  what  are  called  experiments  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  ftate,  they  can  be  of  no  avail  againft  any  plan 
tending  to  confirm  thofe  very  principles  on  which  the 
conftitution  is  founded. 

The  difficulty  then  is,  how  this  ufeful  bufinefs  is  to 
be  done  ?  To  get  over  this,  the  author  gives  us  a  lift: 
of  the  different  cities  and  boroughs  in  England,  with  the 
fuppofed  number  of  electors  in  each.  It  appears  from 
this  lift  (which  is  not  abfolutely  exaCt  and  authentic,  for 
this  would  be  impoffible  without  the  affiftance  of  par¬ 
liament,  but  made  on  the  authority  of  Willis’s  Notitia 
Parliamentaria),  that  the  number  of  electors  are  about 
9 5,000 — a  greater  number,  fmall  as  theorifts  may  confl- 
der  it,  than  ever  before  had  great  weight  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  ftate.  The  author  then  reafons  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner.— Some  boroughs  to  be  totally  amputated — 
as  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum  (which  in  faCt  have  no  exift- 
ence  at  all),  and  fuch  Cornifhones  as  are  either  mod  in- 
fignificant  in  themfelves,  or  have  been  mod  recently  in¬ 
verted  with  parliamentary  privileges.  This  operation, 
which  is  to  be  extended  to  15  boroughs,  will  give  30 
members.  In  order  to  find  the  other  70,  partially  ampu¬ 
tate  (or  take  one  member  from)  70 other  boroughs,  a  lift: 
of  which  the  author  givesus,and  thenumberof  eleClorsin 
which  only  amount  to  6034.  Thefe  6034,  with  the  other 
700,  making  in  all  7000  voters,  are  furely  a  very  fmall 
facrifice  to  the  rights  and  intereft:  of  eight  millions  of 
people.  It  might  be  ftill  leffened  by  permitting  the 
people  thus  affedted  to  vote  for  county  reprefentatives. 

After  the  affignment  of  a  few  reaions  for  the  disfran- 
chifement  of  particular  boroughs  more  than  others,  our 
author  confiders  how  he  (hall  difpofe  of  the  overflow 
of  members  thence  arifmg.  This  he  does,  according  to 
the  following  table. 

*  Notit.  Pari,  vol.  I.  Appendix. 
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Thirty- 


Sinclair’s  Lucubrations  during  a  Jhort  Reccfs .  343 

Members 

Thirty-feven  Englifh  counties  at  two  each  74 


Yorkfhire  and  Middlefex  four  each  -  8 

London  and  Weftminfter  two  each  -  4 

Southwark  -  1 

Warwickfhire  -  g 

Scotland  -  8 

Wales  -  -  2- 
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He  then  gives  us  another  table  of  the  ftate  of  the 
counties  as  they  will  then  (land. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  bufinefs  he  means 
to  be  by  a  felefl  committee  of  the  Hcufe  of  Commons, 
who  may  give  ten  or  twelve  thoufand  pounds  to  bo¬ 
roughs  which  are  private  property  (fuch  as  Gatton  and 
Old  Sarum)  for  the  right  of  fending  each  reprefenta- 

tive,  and  500I.  a-year  a  member  to  the  others - an 

cxpence  that  will  be  very  trifling  in  comparifon  of  the 
great  good  expe&ed. 

To  effect  this  plan  it  is  neceflary  that  there  be  no  jea- 
loufles  of  counties  from  a  neighbouring  (hire  having  a 
member  more  than  might  be  ftri&ly  its  due,  or  any  other 
little  caufe. 

In  an  appendix  the  author  gives  us  the  plans  fuggefted 
by  Dr.  Price,  Major  Cartwright,  and  Mr.  Po  ft  leth  waite* 
To  thefe  he  adds  two  tables ;  the  one  drawn  up  with  a 
view  of  letting  the  reader  fee  at  a  glance  at  what  time  the 
different  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs  began  to  fend  re- 
prefentatives  to  parliament ;  and  the  fecond  containing  an 
abftra&of  the  gradual  alterations  in  the  reprefentation  of 
the  people. 

Art. 
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.Art*  III.  fhe  Works  of  Bifhop  Newton. 

[ Continued  from  laft  Month  f 

BISHOP  Newton’s  Life  is  followed  by  an  Ap¬ 
pendix,  which  contains  three  numbers ;  the  fir  ft 
Isa  fpeech  deftgned  for  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  againtt  the 
Diffenters  in  1772.  This  is  fevere,  and,  I  think,  weak  ; 
but,  in  the  fecond,  containing  the  fentiments  of  a  mode¬ 
rate  man,  concerning  toleration,  the  Bifhop  feems  to 
Lave  changed  his  opinion,  and  is  willing  to  grant  a  free 
toleration,  only  obliging  every  diffenting  minifter,  after 
taking  the  cuftomary  oaths,  to  write  and  fubferibe 
fome  fuch  declaration  as  this;  I  A.  B.  now  to  be  per- 
44  mitted  to  perform  duty  in  fuch  a  place,  do  here,  in 
44  the  prefence  of  Almighty  God,  and  before  this  wor- 
44  fhipful  affembly,  without  any  evaliqn,  equivocation, 
44  or  mental  refervation  whatfoever,  renounce  and  abjure 
44  the  principles  of  Antinomians,  Levellers,  Fifth-mo* 
44  narchy-men,  and  Republicans,  and  ail  others  hottile  to 
44  the  prefent  government ;  and,  in  grateful  return  for 
44  the  free  exercife  of  my  own  religion,  I  folemnly 
44  promife  and  engage  never,  upon  any  account,  to  re- 
44  vile  or  difturb  the  religion  eftablilhed  by  law/’  This 
falvo  once  fubmitted  to,  the  Bifhop  would  only  44  exclude 
44  thofe  who  declare  publicly  for  no  king,  no  bifhops,  and 
44  no  houfe  of  lords,  thus  propagating  principles,  which, 
44  if  pur  filed  to  their  confequences,  would  be  deftruc- 
44  tive  of  all  civil  government  and  fociety.” 

Number  three  is  a  letter  to  the  new  parliament,  with 
hints  of  fome  regulations  which  the  nation  hopes  and 
experts  from  them.  The  following  are  the  principal 
topics  mentioned,  wiz.  riots,— affociations,-* -petitions, 
— papifts,— -diffenters  (upon  whom  he  is  unnecelfarily 
and  ‘cruelly  fevere),— qualifications  of  eleftors  and 
elefted,— an  aft  to  prevent  the  mob’s  coming  on  the 
huttings  at  eleftions,— -propofals  of  a  poll-ta^,  and  of  a 
limitation  (but  by  no  means  a  ceflion)  of  franking— -taxes 
upon  public  places  (particularly  the  fchools  of  oratory), 
and  on  batchelors—an  equal  land-tax,- -a  propofal  for 
matters  having  a  power  of  beating  their  fervants,  and 

'  juttices 
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juftices  of  peace  to  fend  them  for  foldiers,  without  any 
other  procefs,---no  fervants  to  be  taken  without  cha¬ 
racters  on  a  five  (hilling  (lamp,— no  divorces,  when 
husbands  and  wives  are  equally  guilty,  but  to  live  to¬ 
gether,  and  plague  each  other,— a  revival  of  the  Lex 
LalioniSy  fo  that  every  man  be  put  to  death  in  the  man-" 
ner  he  killed  another— and  eke  inangled  as  he  hath 
mangled,— libels  againft  the  king  to  be  punifhed  as 
high-treafon,— a  revival  of  ecclefiaftical  difcipline,  fo 
that  when  prebends  and  reClors  are  called  to  refide,  it 
may  not  be  a  queftion  whether,  like  Owen  Glen  dower’s, 
fpirits,  they  will  come  at  the  call,— great  additional 
powers  to  be  conferred  on  the  juftices  of  the  peace. — 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  it,  this  farrago  is  not  dull. 

The  remainder  of  this  volume  contains  differ  rations 
on  the  Prophecies.  , 

In  Vol.  II.  and  III.  we  have  ninety  differtations  on 
different  fubje&s  :  thefe  are  the  Bi (hop’s  Sermons, 
thrown  into  this  form,  and  were  evidently  meant  to  con¬ 
tain  a  compleat  fyftem  of  revealed  religion,  as  he  exa¬ 
mines  all  the  great  queftions,  and  offers  folutions  of  all 
the  difficulties  that  have  been  made. 

The  mod  curious  of  thefe  is  undoubtedly  the  laft,  on 
the  final  ftate  and  condition  of  men. 

The  Bifhopbelievestne  exigence  of  hell-tire  in  its  literal 
fenfe,  nor  does  he  credit  the  dodtrine  of  annihilation,  or 
think  that  God’s  threats  are  not  meant  to  be  executed,  or 
that  by  the  word  Eternal  a  proper  Eternity  is  not  meant. 
— -Still,  however,  he  believes  (fomewhat  contradictorily 
indeed  to  what  he  has  faid  before)  that  the  fentence  to 
be  pronounced  at  the  laft  day  is  not  final;  but  that  the 
righteous  may  fall  off,  and  the  wicked,  even  the  Devil 
himfelf,  repent,  and  be  laved;  for,  as  free  moral  agency 
muft  remain,  and  good  men  will  be  only  like  angels,  who 
did  fin ,  and  none  but  God  is  perfect ;  fo  it  is  improbable 
that  anybody  can  be  content  to  dwell  with  everlafting 
burnings—  efpecialiy  when  their  belief  will  be  changed 
into  evidence,  their  capacities  enlarged,  their  tempta¬ 
tions,  for  want  of  bodily  organs,  diminiihed,  and  their 
,  Vol.  I.  X  x  habits 
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habits  fabdued  byinceflant  torture— -then  correction  will 
be  anfwered,  and  example  be  of  no  ufe ;  fo  that  to 
think  that  God  will  continue  to  punifh  them  is  what  you 
may  imagine,  but  never  ferioufly  believe.  And  confir¬ 
mations  of  this  opinion  are  to  be  found  in  a  treatife  pub* 
lifhed  in  1761,  called  “  Univerfal  Reflitution  a  Scrip- 
tural  Do&rine  ”  in  Hilet’s  Origeniana,  which  contains 
all  that  Origen  has  faid  on  the  fubjeft ;  and  in  Winder,  de 
Vita  Fun&orum  Statu,  where  we  have  the  account  of 
the  opinion  of  the  Hebrew  doflors ;  the  great  autho¬ 
rity,  however,  the  Bifhop  thinks,  is  to  be  fought  for  in 
Scripture  ;  what  is  found  there  mu  ft  therefore  be  given 
at  length,  at  leaf!:  what  is  found  in  the  GofpeL 

“  But  the  great  charter  of  univerfal  redemption  is  the  gofpel, 
which  will  be  found  in  the  end  what  it  was  proclaimed  in  the 
beginnings  (Luke  ii.  14)  “Glory  to  God  in  the  higheft,  and 
on  earth  peace,  good  will  towards  men  fc”  But  what  glory  to 
God,  to  fee  a  number  of  his  creatures  plunged  in  the  depth  of 
mifery  ?  What  good  will  towards  men,  to  conftgn  fo  many  of 
them  to  everlafting  punifhment  ?  Our  blefted  Lord-,  in  faying 
(Matt  v.  26.)  “  Th'0u  (halt  by  no  means  come  out  thence”  (out 
of  prifon)  “  till  thou  haft  paid  the  uttermoft  farthing,1’  and 
(xviii.  34.)  “  his  Lord  was  wroth,  and  delivered  him  to  the 
tormentors,  till  he  fhould  pay  all  that  was  due  unto  him,”  fuf- 
ficiently  implies,  that  fome  time  or  other  fatisfadion  may  be 
made,  the  debts  of  fin  be  difcharged,  and  the  linner  hithfelf  re¬ 
leafed  out  of  prifon. — It  is  the  declared  end  and  purpofe  of  our 
blefted  Saviour’s  coming  into  the  world  to  recover  and  to  redeem 
loft  mankind.  “The  Son  of  man,”  as  he  faith  himfelf,  (Luke 
xix.  10.)  “  is  come  to  feek  and  to  fave  what  is  loft,”  And  final! 
the  purpofe  of  his  coming  be  fo  far  fruftrated  and  defeated,  as 
that  the  greater  part  of  thofe  whom  he  came  to  feek  and  lave 
fhall  be  loft  and  undone  forever  ?  How  often  he  is  ftyled  “the 
Saviour  of  the  world”  in  the  full  extent  and  meaning  of  the 
words  !  (John  iii.  17.)  God  fent  not  his  Son  into  the  world  to 
condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world  through  him  might  be 
fayed:”  (1  John  iv.  14.)  “We  have  feen  and  do  teftify  that 
the  Father  fent  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  World  (i  ' 
Tim.  ii.  4.)  “  God  will  have  all  men  to  be  raved,  and  to  come 
unto  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  •”  iv.  10.)  “  He  is  Saviour  of 
all  men,  especially  of  thofe  that  believe  (2  Pet.  iii.  9.)  “  He 
is  not  willing  that  any  fhould  perifh,  but  that  all  fhould  come 
Xb  repentance (t  John  ii.  x.  2.)  “  We  have  an  advocate 
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with  the  Father.  Jefus  Chrift  the  righteous,  and  he  is  the  pro* 
pitiation  for  our  fins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  alfofor  theiins 
of  the  whole  world  (Luke  iii.  6.)  “  And  all  fiefh  fliall  fee 
the  falvation  of  God  And  after  fo  many  gracious  promifes 
and  affuranres  of  universal  falvation.  is  he  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  only  intentionally,  and  not  effe&ually  j  or  is  he  to  fave 
only  the  chofenfew,  and  to  leave  the  many  under  eternal  con¬ 
demnation  ?  His  very  enemies  are  reconciled  to  God  by  the 
merits  and  bufferings  of  his  beloved  Sop.  (Rom.  v.  10.) 
“  When  we  were  enemies  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the 
death  of  his  Son,  much  more  being  reconciled  we  fhall  be  laved 
by  his  life:”  (2  Cor.  v.  19.)  ^  God  was  in  Chrift  reconcile 

ingthe  world  unto  himfelf,  not  imputing  their  trefpaffes  unto 
them  (Col.  i.  19,  &c.)  “For  it  pleafed  the  Father  that  in 
him  fhould  all  fujnefs  dwell;  And  having  made  peace  through 
the  blood  of  his  crofs,  by  him  to  reconcile  all  things  unto  him¬ 
felf,  by  him,  I  fay,  whether  they  be  in  earth  or  things  in  Hea¬ 
ven;  And  you  that  were  fometipies  alienated  and  enemies  in 
your  mind  by  wicked  works,  yet  now  hath  he  reconciled,  in 
the  body  of  his  flefh  through  death,  to  prefent  you  holy  and  un- 
blameable  and  unreproveable  in  his  fight  (Rom.  xi.  32.) — 
God  hath  concluded  all  in  unbelief,  that  he  might  have  mer¬ 
cy  upon  all But  what  kind  of  peace  and  reconciliation  is  that 
where  they  Rill  live  in  open  enmity,  and  are  treated  as  enemies, 
where  vengeance  Rill  purfues  them,  and  their  mifery  has  no 
end  ? — For  the  reward  of  his  fufferings  God  hath  highly  ex-* 
alted  his  Son,  and  (Eph.  i.  20,  &c.)  “fet  him  at  his  own 
right-hand  in  the  heavenly  places,  far  above  all  principality  and 
power  and  might  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named, 
not  only  in  this  world,  but  alfa  ip  that  which  is  to  come,  and 
put  all  things  under  his  feet,  and  gave  him  to  be  the  head  over 
all  things  to  the  church,  which  is  his  body,  the  fulqefs  of  him 
that  Rlleth  all  in  all But  he  can  never  obtain  thofe  glorious 
ends,  he  can  never  be  “  far  above  all  principality  and  power,” 
or  “be  head  over  all,”  or  “  fill  all  in  all,”  as  long  as  there  are 
evil  angels  and  evil  men,  who  are  in  rebellion  againft  him,  and 
to  their  utmofl  power  refift  and  oppofe  his  will. — ( 1  John  iii.  8. ) 
iC  For  this  purpofe  the  Son  of  God  was  manifefted  that  he  might 
deRroy  the  works  of  the  devil  But  “  the  works  of  the  devil” 
cannot  be  faid  with  truth  to  be  “  deRroyed,”  as  long  as  any 
wickednefs  fubRRs  in  the  world. — -It  is  repeated  again  and  again 
that  he  mufl  put  “  all  things  under  his  feet  but  the  Rejec¬ 
tion  of  intelligent  creatures  confiRs  not  in  being  kept  under  by 
luperior  force  and  violence,  but  in  the  change  of  their  affe&ions 
and  the  fubmiffion  of  their  wills  (2  Cor.  x.  5.),  u  calling  down 
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imaginations,  and  every  high  thing  that  exalteth  itfelf  agaiflft 
the  knowledge  of  God,  and  bringing  into  captivity  every 
thought  to  the  obedience  of  Chrift .”  In  this  manner  mud  all 
creatures  bow  down  to  him,  before  the  end  come.  (Philip,  ii. 
io,  1 1.)  “At  the  name  of  Jefus  Chrift  every  knee  fhall  bow, 
of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the 
earth  ;  and  every  tongue  fhall  confefs  that  Jefus  Chrift  is  the 
Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.”  “And  (Rev.  v.  13.) 
every  creature  which  is  in  heaven  and  on  the  earth,  and  under 
the  earth,  and  fuch  as  are  in  the  fea  and  all  that  are  in  them, 
heard  I,  faying,  Blefling  and  honor  andg  lory  and  power  be  unto 
him  that  fitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever 
and  ever.”  As  he  was  the  Creator,  fo  he  will  be  the  Saviour 
of  all  beings.  For  (John  i.  3.)  “  all  things  were  made  by 
him,  and  without  him  was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made.” 
(Col.  i.  xvi.  17.)  “  By  him  were  all  things  created  that  are  in 
heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth,  vifible  and  invifible,  whether 
they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers;  all 
things  were  created  by  him  and  for  him  ;  and  he  is  before  all 
things,  and  by  him  all  things  conlift And  we  may  be  certain 
that  He  who  made  the  world  will  not  fuffer  it  to  remain  in 
eternal  diforder,  but  will  rectify  and  reftore  his  own  creation. 

For  he  muff  reign  (1  Cor.  xv.  25,  26.)  till  he  hath  put  all 
enemies  under  his  feet  :  “The  laft  enemy  that  fhall  bedeftroy- 
ed  is  death.”  The  death  here  intended  is  “the  feconcl  death.” 
For  (Rev.  xx.  iA.)  “death  and  hell”  or  hades  “were  call  into 
the  lake  of  fire ;  this  is  the  fecond  death  and  (ver.  10)  “  the 
devil  and  the  beaft  and  the  falfe  prophet  werecaft  into  the  lake 
of  fire  and  brimftone  ;  and  (xxi.  8.)  the  fearful  and  unbelieving, 
are  the  abominable,  and  murderers,  and  whoremongers,  and 
forcerers,  and  idolaters,  and  all  liars  fhall  have  their  part  in  the 
lake  which  burneth  with  fire  and  brimftone,  which  is  the  fecond 
death.”  Itmuftbe  this  “fecond  death,”  therefore,  that,  after 
fubduing  all  other  enemies  and  bringing  them  to  fubmiflion, 
lhall  itfelf  at  laft  be  deftroyed.  When  this  penal  and  purging 
and  purifying  fire  fhall  have  accomplifhed  the  purpofes  for  which 
it  was  intended,  it  fhall  be  totally  extinguifhed  ;  and  tis  there 
will  be  no  more  any  creatures  to  be  punifhed,  fo  there  will  be 
no  more  any  place  of  punifhment.  Then  in  the  fulleft  fenfe 
(I  Cor.  xv.  34.  (  “  fhall  be  brought  to  pafs  the  faying  that  is 
written,  Death  is  fwailowed  up  in  victory  and  (Rev.  xxi.  4.) 
€i  there  fhall  be  no  more  death.”  “Then  cometh  the  end,  (1  Cor. 
xv.  24,  28.)  when  he  fhall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to 
God  even  the  Father,  when  he  fhall  have  put  down  all  rule 
^nd  all  authority  and  power.  And  when  all  things  fhall  be  Lib¬ 
el  ued 
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dued  unto  him,  then  fhall  the  Son  alfo  himfelf  be  fubje#  unto 
him  that  put  all  things  under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all.’* 
When  all  things  fhall  thus  “  be  made  perfe#  in  one”  according 
10  his  prayer,  (John  xvii.  23.)  then  his  mediatorial  kingdom 
fhall  ceafe,  but  he  fhall  reign  as  God  for  ever  and  ever  (ver.  5*) 
46  in  the  glory  which  he  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world 
was.” 

The  other  differtations,  which  from  their  titles  may 
appear  curious,  are  thofe  on  the  daily  fervice  of  the 
church  —  onthedemoniacks — heretics  and  fchifms — -every 
one  fhafi  be  faked  with  fire  ((hewing  that  the  fire  of  hell 
is  not  metaphorical  but  real) — our  Saviour’s  eloquence — 
the  long  life  of  St.John — the  prevalence  of  popery — the 
nature  and  condition  of  angels — the  infidelity  of  the  pre- 
fent  age — public  worfhip — dreams — learned  pride — and 
the  philofophy  of  fcripture. 

We  have  then  nine  occafional  fermons,  and  five 
charges :  The  fermons  feem  to  contain  nothing  particu¬ 
lar  ;  but  the  four  la  ft  charges,  viz.  on  the  increafe  of 
popery  in  1766;  on  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  times, 
1770  ;  on  the  late  attempts  againft  the  church  (taking in 
the  feveral  petitions  on  the  Nullum  Tempus  bill  and 
tythes  in  1773)  and  a  difluafive  from  fchifm  in  17 76  and 
1 777 — contain  of  courfe  interefting  matter*  If  any  of  it 
lhall  appear  particular  enough  to  be  worth  noting,  it 
fhall  be  fele&ed  in  a  future  extra#. 


Art.  III.  The  Hiftory  0/Scotland,  from  the  ejlahlifhment 
of  the  Reformation  till  the  death  of  Queen  Mary.  By 
Gilbert  Stuart,  LL.D.  &c.  Murray,  1  /.  5  j. 

DR.  S  T  U  A  RT  having  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Re¬ 
formation  given  an  account  of  the  events  which 
happened  during  Mary’s  minority  and  refidence  in  France, 
takes  her  up  at  her  return  from  Scotland  in  1560,  and 
concludes  his  hiftory  with  an  account  of  her  death  in 
1588.  Dr.  Robertfon’s  is  therefore  a  more  compleat 
work,  as  it  contains  an  abridgment  of  the  whole  Scottifli 
hiftory,  and  does  not  end  untill  the  acceffion  of  James 
VI,  to  the  crown  of  England. 

As 
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As  to  the  other  merits  of  the  two  rival  hiflorians,  each 
has  feme  which  are  peculiar  to  himfelf.  Dr.  Pvobertfon  19 
more  correct  and  more  elegant ;  his  digreflions  (which  he 
delights  in)  have  allowed  him  a  fuller  fcope  ;  he  abounds 
more  in  nice  obfervations  of  a  general  tendency  ;  and  he 
gives  us  more  original  date  papers.  Dr.  Stuart,  not- 
withftanding,  pleafes  me  better,  not  oniy  becaufe  I  think 
him  in  general  more  nervous  and  manly,  more  moral, 
more  tragical,  more  awful  *,  in  a  word,  more  ethic  ;  but 
becaufe  he^gets  out  of  the  ftyle  of  narration  as  often  as 
he  can,  and  makes  the  perfonages  fpeak  for  themfelves, 
— I  learn  much  more  of  Queen  Mary,  of  what  fhe  wrote 
and  what  fhe  faid,  from  him*  than  I  do  from  the  other, 
and  he  feldom  fails  in  other  cafes  to  fpecify  time,  place, 
and  circumftance,  which  gives  fuch  life  to  hiftory  that  I 
wonder  any  body  acquainted  with  ancient  hiftory  can 
omit  them. 

With  regard  to  the  laft  melancholy  fcene,  which 
the  ftupendous  Clarendon  calls — -the  blemifh  of  the 
unparalleled  a  £t  of  blood — both  hiftorians  have  their 
merits,  and  both  will  be  read  with  pleafure.  But 
I  am  particularly  obliged  to  Dr.  Stuart  for  Mary’s 
fpeech  to  Burleigh,  and  the  names  of  her  judges,  and  her 
laft  letter  to  Elizabeth  f,  and  for  having  defcribed  her  as 
coming  out  amidft  the  fcreams  and  lamentations  of  her 
women,  and  for  her  fpeech  to  Kent,  when  he  difcovered 
a  reluctance  to  let  her  women  attend  her  on  the  fcaffold — 
<<  I  am  cuofin  to  your  miftrefs,  and  defcended  from  Hemy 
“  VII.  I  am  a  dowager  of  France,  and  the  anointed 
u  Queen  of  Scotland  and  for  telling  me  “that  when 
«  fhe  named  her  fon,  her  eyes  were  flooded  with  tears, 
“  which  fhe  could  not  reprefs,  and  fhe  feemed  to  ftruggle 
«  with  forrow  fhe  could  not  reveal.”  Thefecircumftances, 
as  alfo  that  of  Rizzio’s  being  old  and  ugly  when  he  was 

*  See  particularly  Morton’s  cataftrophe  and  character,  Buchanan’s 
character,  and  Knox’s  chara&er,  which  is  more  fhaded,  and  Iefs  fa¬ 
vourable  than  Dr.  Robertfon's. 

f  This  reminds  us  of  the  Homeric  and  Sophoclean  ah^a  y°OiQ0 

§  murtherer, 
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ffmrtherer,  and  of  Mary  then  with  child,  lookinguponher 
fhape  when  he  was  murthering,  are  the  writing  of  a  man 
who  knew  very  well  what  hiftory  ought  to  be.  I  own  I 
am  not  fo  well  pleafed  with  the  Queen’s  chara&er,  not 
becaufe  it  is  different  from  Dr.  Robertfcm's  as  to  the 
ground-work,  for  it  could  not  be  otherwife;  but  becaufc 
it  is  too  long,  and  not  fo  well  (haded  as  the  reft,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  Morton’s,  which,  as  it  is  what  Dr.  S.  may 
(land  or  fall  by,  I  (hall  infert  by  way  of  fpecitnen  of  his 
work,  premifmg  only  a  few  words  faid  of  the  fame  Mor¬ 
ton  before,  as  I  think  them  remarkably  fine,  particularly 
the  conclufion. 

“  The  naked  deformity  of  his  praffices  fhocked  and 
<x  aftonifhed  the  nation.  Terror,  indignation,  and  ha- 
“  tred,  pervaded  all  the  orders  of  men.  The  nobles,  the 
“  clergy,  and  the  commons,  concurred  in  wifhing  a  deli- 
“  verance  from  a  domination,  which  had  converted  the 
laws  into  an  engine  of  iniquity,  and  which  had  de- 
dared  a  relentlefs  war  againft  their  natural  and  poli- 
f<  tical  rights.  His  perfidioufnefs  and  cruelty,  his  rapa- 
city  and  oppreftion,  his  public  corruption  and  hispri- 
vate  vices,  were  held  out  to  him  in  reproach.  He 
“  trembled  with  all  the  enfigns  of  command,  and  in  the 
<c  midft  of  his  wealth  he  heard  the  angry  and  inftruc- 
“  tive  voice  of  the  people  ;  and  he  dreaded  that  power 
<c  which,  mocking  the  proud  imbecillity  of  the  tyrant, 
<c  leads  him  out  to  the  (caffold,  and  fpills  his  blood  to 
<£  teach  wifdom  to  kings. 

“  The  Earl  of  Morton,  the  Iaft  of  the  Scottifla  Re* 
u  gents,  was  low  in  ftature,  had  an  engaging  counte- 
nance,  and  poflefied  a  form  and  habit  vigorous  and 
cc  acfive.  Elis  natural  capacity  and  endowments  were 
cc  uncommon  ;  and  his  experience  in  the  world,  and  in 
X(  bufinefs,  was  mod  ample.  He  had  known  the  great- 
<£  eft:  change  of  fortune  ;  the  evils  of  poverty  and  ex- 
“  ile,  the  advantages  of  itnmenfe  wealth  and  exorbitant 
<c  power,  the  blandifhments  of  flattery,  and  the  wretch- 
“  ednefs  of  the  moft  abjeft  humiliation.  He  engaged 
**  himfelf  in  the  purfuitsof  ambition  with  a  pertinacity 
*f  and  ardour  that  could  neither  be  reprefled  nor  fa- 
*  cigued  ,*  and  he  advanced  in  them  with  no  fear  of 
•  u  lhame. 
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fhame,  and  no  defire  of  glory.  He  was  rather  info- 
lent  than  haughty,  rather  cunning  than  wife,  and 
more  artificial  than  politic.  In  a  period  when  every 
f c  ft  atefman  was  a  foldier,  he  had  talents  for  war  as  well  as 
**  peace  ;  but  his  courage  was  more  undaunted  in  the 
cabinet  than  in  the  field.  He  was  fubtle,  intriguing, 
ic  and  treacherous.  He  was  fiained  with  rebellion  and 
murder  *,  and  from  the  incurable  malignity  of  his  na- 
ture,  he  was  inclined  to  wanton  in  mifchief,  and  to 
“  take  a  delight  in  the  enormities  of  wickednefs.  He 
€C  was  clofe,  cruel,  covetous,  and  vindi£five.  He  grati- 
fc  fied  without  fcruple  the  madnefs  of  his  paftions,  and 
44  the  whimfies  of  his  caprice.  His  rapacity  was  heigh- 
ss  tened  and  deformed  by  infults.  He  was  forward  to 
cc  encounter  every  fpecies  of  execration  and  odium.  The 
u  contempt  of  integrity  which  marked  and  polluted  his 
t(  public  copduft  was  alfo  charatfteriftic  of  his  private 
life  ;  and  in  both  he  difdained  alike  the  cenfure  and 
difapprobation  of  his  compatriots.  But  while  the  vi¬ 
ces  of  the  man  were  not  fo  pernicious  as  the  crimes  of 
the  politician,  they  were  accompanied  with  cultiva- 
«c  tion  and  luftre.  His  mode  of  living,  though  voluptu- 
u  ous,  was  tafteful.  His  palaces  and  gardens  were  fplen- 
did  beyond  thefafhion  of  his  age.  His  luxury  had  the 
“  charm  of  refinement ;  and  while  an  ardent  propensity 
tc  carried  him  to  the  fex,  his  amours  were  delicate  and 
4‘  elegant.  He  relieved  the  agitations  and  the  cares  of 
ambition,  with  the  fmiles  of  beauty  and  the  folace- 
“  mentsof  love.  But  while  his  pafiion  for  pleafure  ap- 
**  pears  with  fome  advantage  amidft  the  deformities  of  his 
€C  chara&er,  it  was  little  fuited  to  the  complexion  of  his 
“  times.  The  aufterity  and  gloom  which  the  preachers 
“  had  excited  in  the  body  of  the  people,  and  which 
flood  in  the  place  of  religion,  were  hoftile  to  gallantry 
in  the  greateft  degree.  His  fenfualities,  though  the 
“  mod  venial  of  all  his  errors,  rouzed  up  againft  him 
“  the  moil  general  and  the  mod  indignant  refentment. 
<c  Odious  with  private  corruptions,  and  execrable  with 
“  public  crimes,  he  exhaufled  the  patience  of  an  age  ac- 
“  cuftomed  to  the  mofl  enormous  profligacy.  The  j  ear 
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“  loufy  of  his  enemies,  and  the  jullice  of  his  nation  cal* 

“  led  him  to  expiate,  upon  the  fcaffold,  the  murder 
“  of  his  fovereign  *,  and  he  afcended  it  without  the  con- 
“  folation  of  one  virtue.  He  had  yet  reconciled  himfelf 
“  to  Heaven  from  the  partialities  natural  to  man  *,  and 
“  he  relied  with  an  allured  hope  upon  entering  into  a 
<c  happy  immortality  in  another  exigence.  His  bunks 
tc  of  repentance  and  remorfe  were  humiliating  and  in* 
tc  ilrudfive  ;  and  terminated  with  propriety  the  tenor  of 
“  a  life,  which  had  never  experienced  the  fatisfacdon 
c‘  and  the  tran (ports  of  patriotifm  and  probity.” 

Such  is  my  idea  of  this  Hi  (lory  in  general*,  but  as  it  is 
written  with  a  profeffed  view  of  vindicating  the  Queen 
from  having  had  a  (hare  in  the  murder  of  her  hufband, 
it  will  be  proper  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  firm  of  the 
argument  upon  that  fubject,  obierving  only,  that  there 
are  anfwers  to  part  of  it  in  Dr.  Robertfon’s  differtation 
concerning  the  murder  of  King  Henry,  and  the  genuine- 
nefs  of  the  Que^  n’s  letters  to  Bothwell,  and  referring 
thofe  who  choofe  to  examine  the  quekion  critically  for 
themfelves,  to  Mr  Goodall’s  examination  of  the  letters 
faid  to  have  beeh  written  from  the  Queen  of  Scots  to 
Bothwell,  to  Mr.  Tiller’s  labours  on  the  fame  fubjedf, 
and  to  what  Brantome  and  Ronfard  have  faid  of  the  im- 
poffibility  of  the  fonnets  being  her  compofition.  Indeed 
a  critical  knowledge  of  French,  and  of  the  criteria  of 
French  compofition,  would  be  of  great  affilfance  in  de¬ 
ciding  the  queilion. 

The  evidence,  with  regard  to  Darnley’s  murder, 
refolres  itfelf,  it  is  well  known,  into  two  kinds;  the 
circumifantiai  part,  refuking  from  Mary’s  behaviour 
before  the  faff,  and  after  it;  and  the  pofirive,  grounded 
upon  fome  letters  pretended  by  her  friends  to  have 
been  forged  by  Murray  and  Morton,  the  real  contrivers 
of  the  murther.  With  regard  to  the  former,  though 
there  are  fome  Ihrewd  obfervations  in  what  Dr. 
Stuart  has  faid,  yet  I  cannot  think  that  he  has  done 
the  Queen  very  elfential  lervice.  There  were  certainly 
many  appearances  of  guilt  cn  her,  both  before  the 
murther  and  after.  The  krongek  thing  which  I  think 
Vol.  I.  Y  y  "  can 
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can  be  faid,  is,  that  it  did  not  feem  to  fit  heavy  upon 
her  mind  in  the  hour  when  guilt  fhould  have  oppref- 
fed  her  mo  ft,  and  when,  if  fhe  was  a  hypocrite,  ihe 
was  a  very  determined  and  very  hardy  one  indeed. — • 
What  is  faid  of  the  letters,  is  far  more  fatisfa&ory  ;  it 
is  to  the  following  purpofe.  If  they  were  written  to 
Bothwell,  and  taken  as  pretended  on  his  fervant,  how 
came  he,  feeing  that  they  contained  fuch  proofs  of  his 
guilt,  not  to  deflroy  them  when  he  bad  it  in  his  power 
after  his  marriage,  but  to  fend  for  them  at  the  time 
when  the  Governor  of  the  cable,  where  they  were,  being 
his  enemy,  there  was  the  greateft  chance  of  a  difcovery? 
How  came  they,  if  difcovered  lo  early  as  the  20th  of 
June,  not  to  be  mentioned,  either  in  the  fubfequent 
proclamation  topunifh  Bothwell,  or  to  the  French  ambaf- 
fador,  when  complaints  of  Mary  were  made  to  him,  or  to 
Throkmorton,  or  to  the  proteftant  clergy,  or  when  the 
Queen  refigned  her  crown,  or  when  Murray  made  her 
his  opprobrious  vifit  at  Locklevein  ?  Or  how,  more  ex¬ 
traordinary  (till,  came  the  confpirators  to  attempt  juftify- 
ing  their  rifing  by  letters  faid  to  be  found  in  June,  when 
they  were  in  arms  in  May,  called  Bothwell  the  ravifher 
of  their  Queen  on  the  26th  of  May,  on  the  nth  of  July 
are  known  to  have  been  only  thinking  of  thefe  letters, 
which  they  had  even  not  yet  produced,  when  Throgmor¬ 
ton  took  leave  the  30th'  of  Align  ft  ? 

Again  ;  If  the  letters  and  fonnets  and  other  papers 
were  really  genuine,  why  were  they  not  mentioned  all  at 
once — but  the  letters  firft— and  the  fonnets  after,  as  a  fub¬ 
fequent  difcovery — and  why  are  they  fir  ft  hinted  at — then 
promifed — then  at  length  {hewn— and  this  both  in  Scot¬ 
land — and  in  England — where  the  fame  fcene  is  repeated 
with  little  variation  \  Finally,  how  came  Nic.  Hu¬ 
bert,  the  carrier  of  thefe  inelegant,  coarfe  and  un- 
chronologic  letters,  of  thefe  letters  written  on  days 
when  Mary  was  differently  employed,  and  in  places 
where  Ihe  was  not  prefent,  of  thefe  letters,  faid  to  be 
written  in  French  but  the  French  of  which  is  a  tranf* 
i  at  ion  from  Buchanan,  whofe  Latin  is  a  tranftation  from 
the  Scotch  \  how  came,  fays  Dr.  Stuart,  N.  Huberr, 

the 
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the  carrier  of  thefe  letters,  who  was  in  prifon  at  the 
time,  not  to  be  examined  ?  Flow  came  he,  and  all  other 
perions  executed  for  the  murther,  uniformly  to  alfert 
Mary’s  innocence  at  their  deaths  ;  and  how  came 
the  Countefs  of  Lenox,  Darnley’s  mother,  to  afk  her 
pardon,  at  an  after-time,  for  the  part  (he  had  taken 
again  ft  her  ? 

This  is  the  fum  of  the  Doctor’s  arguments ;  but  there 
are  many  things  that  make  it  (till  (Longer,  and  do  the 
greateft  credit  to  his  genius. 

Though  I  hate  taking  up  paper  I  want  for  better  pur- 
poles,  to  fpeak  of  faults  which  l  do  not  think  very  im¬ 
portant,  l  muft  in  duty  fay  that  I  do  not  like  ‘  being  car¬ 
ried  to  happinefs  on  the  tide  of  paflion,’  nor,  ‘nations 
harneffed  in  opinions  like  horfes  to  a  carriage,’  nor,  ‘  the 
burfting  heart  and  weeping  eyes  of  hiftory,’  nor,  ‘  con- 
(ift  with  the  knowledge  of,’ indead  of  a  perionknew,  nor 
‘  compatriot  (though  ufed  by  Mr,  Walpole,  as  well  as  faft 
and  trift),  inftead  of  countryman. 


Art.  IV.  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England  ;  colletted  by 
the  late  Mr,  George  Vertue,  and  now  digefted  and  pub - 
lijhed  from  his  original  MSS,  with  a  Catalogue  of  En¬ 
gravers.  By  Mr.  Horace  Walpole.  5  vols.  15s. 

Fortunati  omnes ! 

Nulla  dies  unquam  memori  vos  eximet  aevo. 

Names  memorable  long, 

If  well-wrought  profe  gives  life  as  well  as  fong. 

WHOEVER,  as  he  is  walking  about  the  capital,  or 
travelling  the  country,  loves  to  know  by  whom, 
to  whom,  and  in  what  tafte  and  fpirit  the  monuments  of 
other  days  have  been  railed  ;  whoever  withes  to  know 
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where  to  meet  with  the  numberlefs  femblances  that  ftill 
remain  of  gorgeous  dames  and  ftatefmen  bold,  from  Ge- 
raldyn,  Jane  Shore,  and  the  Black  Prince,  to  Elizabeth 
Sydney,  Strafford,  and  from  the  perfonages  in  Mabufe’s 
marriage  of  Henry  VII.  to  thofe  which  reprefent  the  long 
parliament  and  the  battle  of  Nafeby;  whoever,  finally, 
in  his  fearch  for  innocent  and  elegant  entertainment 
alone,  difdains  not  to  be  inftruffed  by  the  latent  anec- 

*  j 

dote,  or  deep  tho*  unexpefledly  drawn  moral,  will  feel 
himfelf  much  obliged  to  the  friend  of  Gray,  for  having 
at  length  put  this  inftru&ive  work  (firft  printed  in  1762, 
but  not  pubidhed  '  within  every  man’s  compafs  of  pocket, 
by  taking  out  the  prints,  which  made  it  dear,  and  thus 
reducing  it  to  an  ordinary  price. 

.  Mr.  .Walpole,  in  the  work  before  us,  after  running 
over  the  materials  which  his  friend  Vertue  had  amaffcd, 
for  deducing  the  hiflory  of  Englifh  painting  from  the 
year  1228,  and  fupplying  out  of  his  own  flock  the  la.* 
cunae  left  by  him  from  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  to  that  of 
Hen.  VII.  becomes  in  this  laft  reign  more  particular. 
Opening  it  (as  he  does  each  of  the  fncceeding  ones) 
with  a  flight  iketch  of  the  charafler  of  the  monarch, 
he  next  gives  us  a  feparate  article  for  each  painter 
wdio  ilourifhed  in  it,  either  Englifhman  or  thofe  who 
worked  for  England.  Pie  does  the  fame  for  Architec¬ 
ture,  Statuary,  Carving,  and  Medals,  and  likewife  in  his 
fifth  volume,  for  Engraving,  concluding  all  with  Hogarth 
and  Vertue;  —  of  living  artifts,  mentioning  only  a  few, 
left  it  ihould  look  like  flattery  if  he  had  mentioned 
more — not  however  omitting  Mr.  Strange  left  it  fhould 
look  like  the  contrary. 

Every  article  contains  a  fhort  account  of  the  fortunes 
of  the  artifts  ;  of  the  accidents  which  in  his  time  befel 
his  art,  and  of  the  piflures  which  he  painted  ;  together 
with  an  account  of  the  places,  Royal  palaces  (to  fee 
which  with  pleafure,  the  book  is  particularly  calculated) 
and  others  where  they  are  now  to  be  found. 

As  this  great  and  relpeclable  lift  contains  many  names 
of  perlons  in  whofe  fate  we  are  Angularly  interefted,  as 
7  Holbein, 
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Holbein,  Reubens,  Vandyke,  Janfen,  Dobfon,  Kneller* 
Leiiy,  Oliver,  Cooper,  DafTier,  Dorigni,  Faithorne,  Pe- 
titot,  Kent,  Rysbracb,  Roubiliac,  Gibbons,  Cibber, 
Herbert  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Boyle  Earl  of  Burlington, 
General  Lambert,  Vandevelde,  Butler  the  author  of  Hu- 
dibras,  Inigo  Jones  *,  Wrenf,  &c.  5tc.  ;  fo  Mr.  Wal¬ 
pole  takes  care  to  diverfify  his  information  about  them. 
Like  an  original  writer  as  he  is,  he  either  omits  to  tell 
us  what  we  knew  before,  or  tells  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  ftrike  11s  with  fornething  in  it  which  we  had  not  before 
taken  notice  of.  When  the  anecdote  of  the  man  is  ex- 
haufted,  he  calls  up  that  of  the  day,  and  reminds  us  of 
fome  curious  old  cuftom,  or  conveys  to  us  foitle  piece  of 
hiftorical  information.  In  every  page  he  paints  himfelf, 
and  his  (Lyle  and  fentiments,  as  well  as  his  Strawberry- 
hill,  are  lingular! y  his  own  :  they  are  likewife  very 
pleafing,  except  now-and-then  that  he  imitates  the 
faults,  as  well  as  the  beauties,  of  our  Iprightly  neigh¬ 
bours. 

Having  faid  thus  much  in  general  praife,  nothing  re¬ 
mains  but  to  give  a  fhort  j unification  of  each  of  my  opi¬ 
nions,  and  then  commend  the  book  to  its  deflirxed  place  in 
every  polite  man’s  clofet. 

His  iVlajefty  Henry  Ill’s  liquor  was compofed  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  following  warrants. 

“  Clauf.  A°.  34.  Hen.  III.  m.  19.  De  potibus  dcli- 
“  cans  ad  opus  regis  faciendis.  Man  <3  atom  eft  cuftodi- 
“  bus  vinorum  regis  Winton.  quod  de  vinis  regis  quae 

*  “Who,  if  a  table  of  fame  like  that  in  the  Tatler,  were  to  be  form¬ 
ed  tor  men  of  real  and  undiiputable  genius  in  every  country,  would  fave 
England  from  the  difgrace  of  not  having  her  reprefentative  among  the 
arts.  She  adopted  Holbein  and  Vandyck,  (he  borrowed  Rubens,  (he 
produced  Inigo  Jones.  Vitruvius  drew  up  his  Grammar,  Palladio 
ftiowed  him  the  pra&ice,  Rome  difplayed  a  theatre  worthy  of  his  emu¬ 
lation,  and  King  Charles  was  ready  to  encourage,  employ,  and  reward 
his  talents.  This  is  the  hiifory  of  Inigo  Jones  as  a  genius'.”  Walpole. 

t  “  TTe  length  of  his  life  enriched  the  reigns  of  ieveral  princes, 
and  difgraced  the  laft  of  them.  At  the  age  ot  86,  he  was  removed 
tn.m  being  furveyor-general  of  the  works  by  king  George  !  A  variety 
of  knowledge  proclaims  the  univerialitv,  a  multiplicity  of  works  the 
abundance,  St.  Paul’s  thegreatnefs  of  Sir  Chriftopi.er’s  genius.”  Wal¬ 
pole. 


“  habent 
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“  liabent  in  cuftodia  fua,  liberent  Roberto  de  Monte 
“  Peffulano  tanta  et  talia,  qualia  et  quanta  capere  volu- 
4t  erit,  ad  potus  regis  pretiofos  delicatos  inde  faciendos. 
44  Tefte  regeapud  Lutegarefhall  xxvi  die.Novembr.” 

44  Clauf.  g6.  Hen.  III.  m.  31.  Mandatum  eft  cufto- 
44  dibus  vinorum  regis  de  Ebor.  quod  de  melioribus  vinis 
44  regis  qnae  funt  in  cuftodia  fua  faciant  habere  Roberto 
44  de  Monte  Peffulano  duo  dolia  albi  vini  et  Garhiofi- 
44  lacum,  et  unum  dolium  rubri  vini  ad  claretum  inde 
i4  faciend.  ad  opus  regis  contra  inftans  feftum  Nativita- 
44  tis  Dominicae,  Et  mandatum  eft  Rob.  de  Monte  Pef- 
44  fulano  quod  feftinanter  accedat  ad  Ebor.  et  garhiofi- 
44  lac.  et  claret,  predial,  faciat  ficut  annis  preteritis  fa- 
44  cere  confuevit.” 

Nor  was  he  altogether  undeferving  of  good  wine,  for 
44  from  all  the  teftimonies  above  recited,  Henry  III.  ap- 
44  pears  in  a  new  light  from  what  has  hitherto  been 
44  known  of  him.  That  he  was  a  weak  prince  in  point 
"  of  government,  is  indifputable.  That  he  was  a  great 
44  encourager  of  the  arts,  thefe  records  demonftrate. — 
44  When  hiftorians  talk  of  his  profufion,  they  evidence 
44  only  in  what  he  diffipated  on  his  favourites.  But  it 
44  is  plain  that  the  number  and  magnificence  of  his 
44  buildings  and  palaces  muft  have  fwallowed  great  part 
44  of  the  fums,  malicioufly  charged  to  the  fingle  article  of 
44  unworthy  favorites.  It  matters  not  how  a  prince 
44  fquanders  what  he  has  tyrannically  fqueezed  from  the 
44  fubjeft  :  If  he  exceeds  his  revenue,  it  is  almoft  as  ill 
44  fpent  on  edifices  as  on  minifters.  But  it  is  perhaps 
44  no  more  than  juftice  to  make  fome  allowances  for  par- 
44  tial  or  exaggerated  relations.  Henry  was  not  a  wife 
44  prince — may  I  venture  to  fay  more — He  was  not  a 
44  martial  prince.  Even  in  thefe  more  fenfible  ages  one 
44  illuftrious  defeat  in  a  king  converts  all  his  other  foi- 
44  bles  into  excellencies.  It  muft  have  done  fo  much 
44  more  in  a  feafon  of  fuch  heroic  barbarifm  as  that  of 
44  Henry  III.  and  the  want  of  an  enterprizing  fpirit  in 
44  that  prince  made  even  his  patronage  of  the  arts  be  im« 
44  puted  to  effeminacy,  or  be  overlooked.  The  extra- 
14  vagance  of  Louis  XI V.  in  his  buildings,  gardens,  wa- 

44  ter*? works, 
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u  ter- works,  palled  for  an  objecl  of  glory  under  the  ca- 
44  non  (if  I  may  fo  fay)  of  his  ambition.  Henry  III. 
“  had  no  conqueds  to  illuminate  his  cielings,  his  halls, 
44  his  bafreliefs.  Yet  perhaps  the  generous  fentiment 
“  implied  in  his  motto,  §tui  non  dat  quod  habet ,  non  ac~ 
“  cipit  tile  quod  opt  at ,  contained  more  true  glory  than  all 
44  the  Fad  couched  under  Louis’s  emblem  of  the  fun, 
44  and  his  other  odentatious  devices.  But  let  me  com- 
“  pare  Henry  with  one  nearer  to  him.  Henry’s  reign 
44  is  one  of  the  mod  ignominious  in  our  annals ;  that  of 
44  Edward  I.  one  of  the  mod  triumphant.  Yet  I  would 
“  alk  by  which  of  the  two  did  the  nation  differ  mod?  By 
44  dims  lavifhed  on  favorites  and  buildings ;  or  by  dims 
44  and  blood  waded  in  unjud  wars?  If  we  look  nar- 
44  rowly  into  Edward’s  reign,  we  diall  fcarce  find  fewer 
44  reprefentations  againd  the  tyranny  of  the  foil  than 
“  againd  the  encroachments  of  the  father.  Who  will 
“  own  that  he  had  not  rather  employ  mader  William 
44  and  Edward  of  Wedminder  to  paint  the  gedes  of  the 
“  kings  of  Antioch,  than  to  imitate  the  fon  in  his  bar- 
“  barities  in  Wales  and  ufnrpations  in  Scotland  ?” 

Not  that  Mr.  Walpole  thinks  virtu  the  be-all  and 
the  end-all  of  tade  and  knowledge  ;  for  after  dif- 
cuffing  whether  John  ab  Eyck  was  really  the  fird  perfon 
who  mixed  his  colours  with  oil  (which  he  doubts,  as 
there  is  at  Hampton-Court  in  Hereforddiire  an  undoubt¬ 
ed  original  of  Henry  IV.  who  died  within  two  years  af¬ 
ter  John  ab  Eyck’s  difcovery)  he  adds,  44  I  mud  beg  not 
“  to  have  it  fuppofed  that  1  am  fetting  up  any  novel 
“  pretenfions  for  the  honour  of  my  own  country.  Where 
“  thedilcovery  was  made,  I  do  not  pretend  to  guefs  :  the 
“  fa£t  feems  to  be,  that  we  had  fuch  a  practice.  Curi- 
44  ous  fadts  are  all  I  aim  at  relating,  never  attempting  to 
“  edablifh  an  hypothecs,  which  of  all  kind  of  vidons 
“  can  nourifh  itfelf  the  mod  eafily  without  any.  The 
44  padions  for  lydems  did  not  introduce  more  errors  into 
44  the  old  philofophy,  than  hypothefis  has  crouded  into 
44  hidory  and  antiquities.  It  wredsall  arguments  to  the 
44  favourite  point.  A  man  who  fees  with  Saxon  eyes 
44  fees  a  Saxon  building  in  every  molehill  :  a  Mercian 
44  virtuofo  can  diicover  kirms  lords  and  commons  in  the 

“  tumultuary 
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4‘  tumultuary  conventions  of  the  Wittenagemot ;  and  aft 
“  enthufiaft  to  the  bards  find  primaeval  charms  in  the 
41  rudeft  ballad  that  was  bawled  by  the  mob  three  or 
44  four  hundred  years  ago.  But  the  truths  we  antiqua- 
44  ries  fearch  for,  do  not  feem  of  importance  enough  to 
44  be  fupported  by  fictions  :  the  world  in  general  thinks 
44  our  ftudies  of  little  confequence  ;  they  do  not  grow 
M  more  valuable  by  being  fluffed  with  gueffes  and  in- 
44  vention.” 

This  is  very  well,  and  Mr.  W.  (hews  us,  on  another 
occafion,  that  he  pays  more  refpeft  to  principle  than  to 
a  love  of  painting. 

44  In  1651  Fetitot  married  Margaret  Cuper  ;  the  cele~ 
44  brated  Dreiincourt  performed  the  ceremony  at  Cha- 
44  renton  ;  for  Petitot  was  a  zealous  proteftant,  and 
44  dreading  the  confequences  of  the  revocation  of  the 
44  edidl  of  Nantes  in  1685,  he  begged  permiffion  of  the 
44  King  to  retire  to  Geneva.  Louis,  who  did  not  care  to 
44  part  with  fo  favorite  a  painter,  and  who  perhaps 
44  thought  that  an  enameller’s  religion  was  not  compofed 
44  of  fterner  fluff  than  the  great  Turenne’s,  eluded  his 
44  demand  ;  and,  at  laft,  being  preffed  with  repeated  rae- 
44  mortals,  fent  Petitot  to  FortTeveque,  and  Boffuet  to 
44  convert  him.  The  fubtle  apoftle,  who  had  woven 
44  fuch  a  texture  of  devotion  and  ambition,  that  the  lat- 
44  ter  was  fcarce  diflinguifhable  from  the  former,  had 
44  the  mortification  of  not  fucceeding,  and  Petitot’s  cha* 
44  grin  bringing  on  a  fever,  he  at  laft  obtained  his  liher- 
44  ty,  nowr  almoft  arrived  at  the  age  of  fourfcore,  which 
44  makes  it  probable  that  his  converfion  rather  than  his 
“  pencil  had  been  the  foundation  of  detaining  him.  He 
44  no  fooner  was  free,  than  he  efcaped  with  his  wife  to 
44  Geneva  in  1685.  His  children,  who  dreaded  the 
4‘  King's  wrath,  remained  at  Paris,  and  throwing  them- 
44  felves  at  his  feet,  implored  his  protection.  His  Ma- 
“  jefty,  fays  my  author,  received  them  with  great  good- 
44  nefs,  and  told  them,  he  willingly  forgave  an  old  man, 
44  who  had  a  whim  of  being  buried  with  his  fathers. — 
44  1  do  not  doubt  but  this  is  given,  and  paffed  at  the 
44  time,  for  a  bon-mot — but  a  very  fiat  witticifm  cannot 
4C  depreciate  the  glory  of  a  confeffor,  who  has  fuffered 

44  impri- 
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^  impriforiment,  refitted  eloquence,  and  facrificed  the 
i(  emoluments  of  court-favour  to  the  uprightnefs  of  his 
*c  ponfcience.  Petitot  did  not  wi(h  to  be  buried  with 
“  his  fathers,  but  to  die  in  their  religion/’ 

Mr.  Walpole’s  next  Care  feems  that  of  honour,  finceri- 
ty,  and  friendfhip  this  is  cbnfpicuous  throughout  the 
Whole  article  Vertue  5  the  end  of  w  hich  I  mutt  hot  omit. 

“  From  Frederick  he  had  now  reafon  to  flatter  him- 
cc  felf  with  permanent  fortune.  He  faw  his  fate  linked 
with  the  revival  of  the  arts  he  loved  ;  he  was  ufeful 
c(  to  a  prince  who  trod  in  the  ft eps  of  the  accomplifhed 
“  Charles  ;  no  Hugh  Peters  threatened  havoc  to  the 
**  growing  collection — but  a  filent  and  unexpected  foe 
i€  drew  a  veil  over  this  fcene  of  comfort,  as  it  had  over 
“  the  former*  Touched  yet  fabmiffive,  he  fays,  after 
painting  the  prince’s  qualifications,  and  the  hopes 
“  that  his  country  had  conceived  of  him,— but  alas| 
“  Mors  ultima  rerum  !  O  God,  thy  will  be  done  !  Un- 
u  happy  day,  Wednefday,  March  20th,  1751!**  Hi$ 
trembling  hand  inferts  a  few  more  memorandums  of 
prints  he  engraved,  and  then  he  concludes  his  me- 
tnoires  in  melancholy  and  disjointee}  fentences,— u 
16  fervations  on  my  indifferent  health— and  weaknefs  o£ 
fight  inCreaftng— and  lofs  of  noble  friends,  and  the  en- 
“  couragement  from  them  lefs  and  lefs?  daily— this  year 
ic  — and  worfe  in  appearance  begins  with  1752.’* 

He  loft  his  friends  ;  but  His  piety,  mildnefs*  and  in¬ 
genuity  never  forfook  him.  He  laboured  almoft  tel 
the  latt,  folicitous  to  leave  a  decent  competence  to  a 
Wife  with  whom  he  had  lived  many  years  in  tender 
harmony.’* 

After  rhy  death  I  wifh  no  other  herald* 

No  other  fpeaker  of  my  living  actions, 

To  keep  mine  honour  free  from  corrttptioh. 

But  fuch  an  honeft  Chronicler— as — Walpole. 

I  fhould  not  hoWever  choofe  to  be  the  object  of  his 
Hdicule,  as  he  gives  a  good  fpecimen  of  fatire  in 

“  Ordered  by  the  parliament,  that  all  ttich  pictures 
Yol.  I.  L  i  (t  as 
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“  as  have  the  reprefentation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  upon 
“  them,  (ball  be  forthwith  burnt. 

“  This  was  a  worthy  contrail:  to  Archbifhop  Laud, 
<(  who  made  a  ftar  chamber-bufinefs  of  a  man  who  broke 
fome  painted  glafs  in  the  cathedral  at  Sahibury.  The 
caufe  of  liberty  was  then,  and  is  always,  the  only  caufe 
“•  that  can  excufe  a  civil  war  :  yet  if  Laud  had  not 
“  doated  on  trifles,  and  the  presbyterians  been  fqueam- 
“  ifli  about  them,  1  queftion  whether  the  nobler  motives 
would  have  had  fufficient  influence  tofave  us  from  ar- 
t6  bitrary  power.  They  are  the  flighted:  objects  that 
te  make  the  deepefl:  impreflion  on  the  people.  They  fel- 
“  dom  fight  for  a  liberty  of  doing  what  they  have  a  right 
to  do,  but  becaufe  they  are  prohibited  or  enjoined 
fome  folly  that  they  have  or  have  not  a  mind  to  do. 
“  One  comical  inftance  of  the  humour  of  thofe  times  I 
“  find  in  Aubrey’s  hiflory  of  Surrey  ;  one  Bleefe  was 
ss  hired  for  half-a-crown  a-day  to  break  the  painted 
glafs  windows  of  the  church  of  Croydon.  The  man 
probably  took  care  not  to  be  too  expeditious  in  the 
(S  deftruftion.” 
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And  again  in  what  he  fays  of  portrait  painting. 
u  Portrait-painting  has  increafed  to  fo  exuberant  a 
“  degree  in  this  age,  that  it  would  be  difficult  even  to 
te  compute  the  number  of  limners  that  have  appeared 
within  the  century.  Confequently  it  is  almoft  as  ne» 
“  ceflary  that  the  representations  of  men  fhould  perifli 
4<  and  quit  the  fcene  to  their  fucceffors,  as  it  is  that  the 
€C  human  race  fhoukl  give  place  to  rifing  generations* 
“  And  indeed  the  mortality  is  aim  oft  as  rapid.  Por- 
“  traits  that  cod  twenty,  thirty,  fixty  guineas,  and  that 
proudly  take  pofieffion  of  the  drawing-room,  give 
61  way  in  the  next  generation  to  thofe  of  the  new-mar- 
“  ried  couple,  defcending  into  the  parlour,  where  they 
“  are  flightly  mentioned  as  my  father's  and  mother's  pic - 
<(  tares.  When  they  become  my  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother ,  they  mount  to  the  two  pair  of  flairs  ;  and 
u  then,  unlefs  difpatched  to  the  manfion-houfe  in  the 
u  country,  or  crouded  into  the  houfe-keeper’s  room, 
tf<  they  periffi  among  the  lumber  of  garrets,  or  flutter 
3  *f  into 
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u  into  rags  before  a  broker's  fhop  at  the  Seven  Dials. — 

“  Such  already  has  been  the  fate  of  fome  of  thofe  death- 
“  lefs  beauties,  who  Pope  promifed  his  friend  fhould 
“  Bloom  in  his  colours  for  a  thoufand  years." 

And  finally,  in  the  panegyric  on  the  intrepid  con- 
flancy  of  tade  in  the  country  gentlemen. 

“  Thomas  Hudfon,  the  fcholar  and  fon-in-law  of 

Richardfon,  enjoyed  for  many  years  the  chief  bufi- 
“  nefs  of  portrait-painting  in  the  capital,  after  the  fa- 
“  vouri,te  artids,  his  mailer  and  Jervas,  were  gone  off 
iC  the  llage.  Though  Vanloo  fil'd,  and  Liotard  after- 
iC  wards,  for  a  few  years  diverted  the  torrent  of  fafhion 
cc  from  the  edablifhed  profeffor  ;  flill  the  country 
ic  gentlemen  were  faithful  to  their  compatriot,  and  were 
“  content  with  his  honed  fimilitudes,  and  with  the  fair 
“  tied  wigs,  blue  velvet  coats,  and  white  fattin  waift- 
“  coats,  which  he  bellowed  liberally  on  his  cuftomers, 
iC  and  which  with  complacence  they  beheld  multiplied 
tc  in  Faber’s  mezzotintos.  The  better  tade  introduced 
((  by  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  put  an  end  to  FI ud Ton's  reign, 

“  who  had  the  good  fenfe  to  refign  the  throne  foon  af- 
u  ter  dnifhing  his  capital  work,  the  family-piece  of 
“  Charles  Duke  of  Marlborough.” 

Befides  the  topics  profeffedly  treated,  the  reader  will 
find  in  this  book  a  good  diflertation  on  Gothic  architec¬ 
ture  and  antiquarian  knowledge  ;  anecdotes  of  the  revi¬ 
val  of  the  tade  for  painted  glals  in  England  ;  the  price  of 
different  tombs  made  by  Stone  the  datuary  in  James  I. 
time  ;  a  critique  of  Mr.  Evelyn’s  difcourfe  on  medals, 
and  a  panegyrick  on  him ;  fome  memorials  on  coining 
money  by  prefs  inllead  of  hammering  ;  very  copious  ac^ 
counts  of  the  fate  of  Charles  Ids  collection;  a  good  dif- 
fertation  on  the  writings  of  the  Richardfons ;  an  account 
of  the  invention  of  Mezzotintos  by  Prince  Rupert  ;  very 
copious  and  valuable  lids  of  the  works  of  Holbein,  Fai- 
thorne,  Vertue,  and  others  ;  and  a  very  curious  parallel 
between  Cooper,  Oliver,  and  Vandyke,  and  between 
Vandyke,  Lelly,  and  Kneller — with  which  I  conclude  ; 

<s  If  a  glafs  could  expand  Cooper’s  pictures  to  the  fize  of  Vandyck’s, 
they  would  appear  to  have  been  painted  for  that  proportion.  If  his 

Z  z  2  portrait 
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portrait  of  Cromwell  could  be  fo  enlarged,  I  don’t  know  but  Vandyck 
would  appear  lefs  great  by  the  comparifon.  To  make  it  fairly,  one 
mujl  not  meafure  the  Fleming  by  his  moft  admired  piece,  cardinal  Ben- 
tivoglio:  The  quick  fipefle  of  eye  in  a  florid  Italian  writer  was  not  a 
fubjedt  equal  to  the  Protedfor  \  but  it  would  be  an  amufing  trial  to  ba¬ 
lance  CodpePs  Oliver  and  Varidyck’s  Lord  Strafford.  To  trace  the  li¬ 
neaments  of  equal  ambition,  equal  intrepidity,  equal  art,  equal  pre¬ 
sumption,  and  tq  compare  the  fldll  of  the  mailers  in  r.eprefenting  the  one 
exalted  to  the  height  of  his  hopes,  yet  perplexed  with  a  command  he 
could  fcarce  hold,  did  not  dare  to  relinquifh,  and  yet  dared  to  exert  ; 
the  other,  dafhed  in  his  career,  willing  to  avoid  the  precipice,  fearching 
all  the  recefles  of  fo  great  a  foul  to  break  his  fall,  and  yet  ready  to 
mount  the  fcafFold  with  more  dignity  than  the  other  afcended  the 
throne.  This  parallel  is  not  a  picture  drawn  by  fancy ;  if  the  artifts  had 
worked  in  competition,  they  could  not  have  approached  nigher  to  the 
points  of  vievv  in  which  I  have  traced  the  characters  of  their  heroes.” 

*  '  '  V  •  V  'v 

If  I  was  to  choofe  a  fingle  life,  for  inftru&ion  and  plea 
fare  both,  it  would  be  that  of  Holbein. 

j  *  '  .  •  r  -  -  * 


Art.  VI.  An  Effay  on  the  Demon  of  Socrates,  by  the  Rev . 

R.Nares,  M.  A.  Price  is.  Payne. 

R.  Nares’s  hypothecs  is,  V  that  Socrates,  by  the 
expreffions  ufually  underftood  to  refer  to  his 
Demon,  alluded  only  to  fome  fpecies  of  divination  per¬ 
fectly  analogous  to  the  omens  of  his  age  and  country.” 
Whatever  becomes  of  the  queflion,  which  it  would  be 
prefumptuous  to  fay  any  thing  about  without  having 
time  to  run  over  Xenophon,  and  the  red:  of  Mr.  Nares’s 
’  learned  authorities,  we  may  pronounce  that  he  will  ac¬ 
quire  great  credit  for  his  learning  and  ingenuity,  as  well 
as  for  the  hopes  he  gives  of  becoming  a  diftinguifhed 
Writer,  of  his  own  language.  I  cannot  at  the  fame  time 
but  protefl  againft  that  fo  common  fafhion  of  throw¬ 
ing  the  notes  at  the,  end  of  the  book  ;  the  inevitable 
confequegce  of  which  (at  leaf!  to  me)  is,  that  they  are 
uot  read  at  all,,  or  are  read  when  the  thread  of  the  ar¬ 
gument  they  are  meant  to  illuftrate  is  forgot. 

^  ,  L  /  ?  «  >  *  ►  1  1  •« «  r  •  *  <  ’  *  **  it  t  •>  + 


Art. 
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Art.  VII.  La  Scienza  della  Legijlazione  ;  del  Cavalier 
Gaetano  Filangieri,&k.  Naples,  vol.  L  pages  274,  Sva, 
yol.  II.  406  pages. 

THIS  work,  of  which  only  two  volumes  are  hi¬ 
therto  putdifhed,  is  thus  far  different  from  Mon- 
tefquieu’s,  that  the  author  propofes  to  confider  legifla- 
tion  not  as  it  actually  is,  but  as  it  ought  to  be,  if  \t 
Was  eflablifhed  upon  its  true  principles.  With  the 
view  of  doing  this,  he  divides  his  whole  work  into  feven 
books. 

The  firfl  treats  of  laws,  general,  as  deduced  from  the 
laws  of  God  and  Nature;  and  relative ,  as  particular  to 
the  fituations  and  wants  of  different  countries.  Th§ 
fecond  confiders  laws  political  and  ceconomical,  with  a 
reference  to  their  two  great  obje&s,  population  and 
riches.  In  the  third,  he  is  to,  treat  of  criminal  laws; 
and  in  the  fourth  of  the  laws  of  Education,  of  the 
methods  of  uniting  wealth  and  manners,  and  of  the 
means  of  diffeminating  inftru&ion,  and  connecting  the 
different  orders  of  the  (late  into  a  more  intimate  corre- 
fpondence  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  each  other. 
The  fifth  book  is  to  be  dedicated  to  the  duties  and 
rights  of  the  miniflers  of  religion.  The  fixth  is  def¬ 
ined  to  examine  the  regulations  that  might  be  made  in 
the  feveral  laws  in  being  relative  to  property;  and  in 
the  feventh,  the  author  propofes  to  treat  of  the  rights 
pf  the  man,  as  the  father  and  maker  of  a  family.  On 
this  topic,  he  feems  to  promife  ihterefling  matter,  as 
he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  bonds,  which  in  Rome  and 
other  ancient  countries,  were  confeffedly  too  tight,  are 
now,  on  the  contrary,  too  much  relaxed. 

In  volume  the  firfl,  the  author  goes  over  much  the 
yfual  ground,  till  he  comes  to  confider  the  laws  relative 
to  the  forms  of  government.  Speaking  of  the  Englifh 
Conflitution  in  this  chapter,  he  propofes  improve¬ 
ments,  by  veiling  the  power  of  making  peers  in  the 
houfe  pf  peers,  by  forming  a  new  code  out  of  our  at 
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prefent  numerous  and  contradictory  laws,  and  by  the 
ehabiilhment  of  the  Liberum  Veto,  in  making  new 
laws,  or  changing  the  old  ones. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  principles  of  action  in  govern* 
ments  of  different  kinds,  he  fubilitutes  the  love  of  power 
to  Montefqilieu’s  three  principles,  and  fhews  how  this 
is  to  be  checked,  or  directed  to  the  public  good. 

The  chapter  on  the  relation  of  laws  to  the  genins  of 
the  people  governed,  contains  fome  good  remarks  on  the 
methods  of  directing  the  bent  of  the  national  character  of 
the  French  and  Spaniards  to  the  public  good.  Among  ft 
other  improvements,  he  would  have  agriculture  parti¬ 
cularly  encouraged  in  France,  as  it  is  what  it  dif- 
dains  moft,  and  thinks  that,  from  the  known  honour  of 
the  Spaniard,  fewer  formalities  in  contracts  and  courts 
of  juftice  might  be  difpenfed  with  in  Spain  than  in 
other  countries. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  influence  of  climate,  the  author 
takes  the  middle  way  between  Montefquieu  and  Hume  * 
lie  thinks,  that  the  climate  influences  the  difpofltion  as  a 
relative,  though  not  as  an  abfolute  caufe  5  but  that  the 
difference  is  of  no  conlequence  in  countries  of  a  mode¬ 
rate  temperature,  and  depends  on  various  things  befldes 
the  vicinity  of  the  fun.  He  lays  fenfible  things  on  the 
method  of  counteracting  this  caufe;  the  neweft. perhaps 
is  the  idea  of  drying  marfhes,  and  cutting  down  woods, 
to  change  the  character  of  a  people. 

Colbert  is  blamed  in  the  chapter  on  the  nature  of  the 
foil,  for  making  manufacturers  of  the  French,  whilft  the 
country,  not  eaftiy  rendered  fruitful  without  labour, 
required  the  ufe  of  its  hands  in  agriculture  ;  in  the 
next  chapter  on  the  local  fltuation  and  extent  of  coun¬ 
try,  Peter  the  flrft  is  blamed  for  inftitu ting  a  carry¬ 
ing  trade  and  a  naval  power,  with  an  immenfe  extent  of 
territory,  a  fmall  population  and  bad  ports,  and  for 
policing  the  country  before  he  had  delivered  it  from  its 
wretchednefs. 

What  Mr.  F.  fays  in  the  two  next  chapters,  on  the  li¬ 
mitations  of  the  rights  of  the  prieflhood,  and  on  the  time 
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of  the  maturity  of  t£e  European  nations  being  come, 
is  fenfible  and  juft.  Thefe  are  the  contents  of  Vol.  I. 

In  V oh  II.  after  running  over  the  laws  in  favour  of  ma* 
trimony  among  the  ancients,  in  doing  which  he  (hews 
great  claffical  knowledge,  Mr.  F.  proceeds  to  examine 
the  famous  queftion,  whether  Europe  is  better  peopled 
now  than  it  was  formerly  ?  This  he  decides  in  the  affirm 
mative  *,  but  denies  the  population’s  bearing  any  propor¬ 
tion  to  what  it  mightbe,  and  appeals  to  the  great  quantity 
of  uncultivated  land  in  every  country,  for  the  proof  of 
his  affenion.  The  firft  caufe  he  gives  for  the  deficiency 
is,  the  great  difproportion  of  landholders  to  thofe  who 
are  without  land.  He  denies  the  poffibility  of  bringing 
up  a  family  upon  fix-psnce  a  day,  which  is  the  price  of 
day-labour  in  Italy;  and  afterts,  that  when  it  is  attempted, 
the  marriage  either  proves  unfruitful,  or  the  childrea 
all  periih  young  for  want  of  proper  fuftenance.  In  this 
chapter,  he  runs  over  all  the  laws  in  force  among  the 
ancients,  to  prevent  property  from  accumulating  in 
the  fame  hands,  beginning  with  the  famous  law  of  re- 
flitution  in  the  Jubilee-vear  given  to  the  jews ;  but  does 
not  believe,  that  thefe  would  be  a  fuflicient  check  to 
the  evil,  in  the  ftate  things  now  are. 

The  firft:  things  to  be  done,  he  fays,  are  to  abolifh 
the  cuftom  of  the  elder  Ton’s  fucceeding  to  land  and 
of  the  daughters  of  the  elder  fon  fucceeding  to  fiefs  in 
prejudice  to  her  brothers,  and  not  to  fuffer  feudal  lands 
(which  for  the  moft  part  lay  uncultivated)  to  be  alie¬ 
nated,  nor  commons  to  be  inclofed. 

The  author  next  fpeaks  of  Handing  armies  and  in¬ 
continence  as  the  two  grand  reftraints  of  population. 
Here  he  mentions  two  .melancholy  fa&s  :  the  one, 
that  the  peace  eftablifhment  of  Europe  con  fills  of  a 
million  two  hundred  thoufand  men;  the  other,  that, 
on  a  calculation  taken  by  a  Mr.  Sulmitz  of  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  married  to  the  unmarried,  the  former  is 
to  the  latter  as  i  to  64  in  Holland,  x  to  128  in  Sweden, 
and  1  to  98,  1 15,  or  1  r8  in  England.  The  author  is 
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for  abolifhirig  ftanding  armies  entirely,  which  he  thinks 
Would  ftrike  at  the  root  of  both  the  evils,  and  he  pro~ 
pofes  another  mode  of  defence. 

In  the  next  chapter;  the  author  having  ftated  agri* 
culture  as  the  true  foundation  of  the  riches  of  nations; 
and  given  a  very  inftru&ive  note  on  the  prefent  compa- 
ratively-low  ftate  of  the  Dutch  for  want  of  it,  proceeds 
to  inquire  into  the  obftacles  to  its  progrefs ;  thefe  he  di¬ 
vides  into  three  heads,  thofe  which  arife  from  the  govern¬ 
ment,  thofe  which  come  from  the  daws,  and  tllofe  arifing 
from  the  fize  of  capital  towns.  Under  the  fir  ft  head,  he  ex¬ 
amines  pretty  much  at  length  the  great  queffion  of  a  fred 
exportation,  and  decides  entirely  for  it,  feemingly  with 
a  good  knowledge  of  what  has  been  written  on  the 
fubjedt,  to  which  he  adds  fomething  of  his  own;  he 
juft  mentions  the  other  caufes,  fueh  as  the  frequent  alte  ¬ 
rations  of  the  land-tax—  nature  of  taxes — the  multiplicity 
of  cuftom-houfd  officers-1 — and  the  military  fyftem  of  Eu¬ 
ro  pe~^but  thefe  he  propofes  treating  more  fully  of  in 
other  parts  of  the  work. 

The  fervitude  of  the  glebe;  the  Want  of  enclofures,- 
the  number  of  commons,  the  tythes  given  to  the  clergyy 
and  the  liberty  to  feize  inftruments  of  husbandry  for 
debt,  are  ftated  as  the  inconveniences  which  arife  from 
the  laws. 

i  •  i  , ,  f 

Under  the  third  head  (the  great  growth  of  our  ca» 
pita!  cities)  after  blaming  the  law  of  a  certain  ftat', 
which  prohibits  all  farmers  from  coming  to  the  capital,  and 
which,  he  fays,  has  only  ferved  to  difcourage  agriculture, 
he  ftates  the  true  means  of  reftoring  the  country  to 
its  honours;  this  is  to  be  done  by  taking  off  the  re- 
ftraints  laid  on  agriculture  by  prohibitory  laws— by  di- 
miniihing  the  number  of  landholders,  which  would  na¬ 
turally  pfevent  the  pofftbility  of  fo  many  perfons  run¬ 
ning  to  feek  their  own  ruin,  and  that  of  their  country, 
in  the  capital ; — and  by  the  eftablifhment  of  great  manu¬ 
factures  in  different  parts  of  the  Country. 

Under  the  article  of  abufive  laws  to  be  remedied,  h & 
conhders  the  power  of  appeal  from  the  country  courts? 
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of  juftice — monopolies,  which,  if  they  are  neceffary,  in¬ 
dead  of  being  given  to  the  court-dog*  becaufe  he 
is  neared,  and  can  bark,  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
country-lion— and  laws  limiting  hofpitals,  mad-houfes, 
2nd  the  retreats  of  the  worn-out  foldiers  and  failoxs, 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital. 

As  one  poiitive  encouragement  of  agriculture,  he 
propofes  the  edabli  foment  of  an  order,  which  the  fove- 
reign  himfeif  foould  wear,  and  fhould  di  (tribute  with 
the  utmod  impartiality  to  the  man  who  had  defer ved  beft 
.of  his  country  in  that  branch. 

What  then  is  to  become  of  arts  and  manufactures  ? 
With  regard  to  the  former,  rffing,  as  they  will  do,  by 
*he  fuperabundance  of  idle  people,  when  the  country  is 
once  well  cultivated,  they  mud  obtain  fuch  kind  of  en¬ 
couragement  as  will  keep  the  balance  even  between 
agriculture  and  commerce.  This  con  (ills — in  the  encou¬ 
ragement. given  to  the  manufaftures  from  materials  of 
the  Toil,  in  preference  to  others  (except  in  cafes  where 
the  foil  .is  fo  ungrateful  as  not  to  furnifo  a  Efficiency 
for  its  inhabitants,  in  which  cafe,  another  law  is  to  be 
obferved),  and  in  fu dering  no  monopolies,  no  excluhve 
privileges,  no  companies. 

b  The  author  then  proceeds  to  confider  the  different 
kinds  of  trade  fitted  to  different  countries,  viz.  that 
;of  carriage  to  fma.ll  countries  near  the  fea;  that  of  mae 
nufachires  for  a  happier  and  more  extended  territory, 
and  that  of  arts  for  a  little  country  without  foil,  fuch 
for  indance  as  i?  Geneva.  The  former  is,  and  ever 
has  been,  more  flourifoing  under  the  government  of 
the  many,  the  other  two  under  that  of  the  few,  from 
the  fingle  reafon  that  virtue  and  frugality  are  neceffary 
for  the  one,  and  that  luxury,  as  long  as  it  continues 
within  tolerable  bounds,  does  not  hurt  the  others. 

With  regard  to  the  encouragement  to  be  coven,  he 
propofes  the  abolifoing  cudom-houfes,  and  a  ’free 
trade  to  andfrom  every  country  all  over  the  world.  After 
examining  the  confequences  this  would  have  with  re- 
Ipetf:  to  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  Spain,  France, 
Von.  I*  A  a  a  Portugal, 
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Portugal,  Ruffia,  and  Holland*,  he  fpeaks  of  the  dis¬ 
pute  between  England  and  her  Colonies,  and  the  war 
\vith  all  the  world,  in  which  the  former  is  engaged <, 
He  fpeaks  very  leverely  of  our  tyranny  ;  but  is  of 
opinion,  that,  if  the  Colonies  become  independant,  it 
m'uft  end  in  the  lofs  of  the  Weft,  and  in  confequence  of 
the  Eaft-India  trade,  to  all  Europe.  The  monopoly  of 
their  trade,  he  conceives,  to  be  no  advantage  to  us;  but 
thinks  that,  if  we  treat  them  in  other  re  (peels  as  ckh 
zens  of  the  fame  empire,  a  tax  on  their  lands  would  be 
both  juftifiable  and  produ&ive. 

Speaking,  in  the  next  chapter,  of  the  reftriftions 
fo  general  on  the  exportation  of  raw  materials,  he  is 
of  opinion,  that  both  England  and  France  have  loft  by 
the  reftraints  they  have  laid  on  the  exportation  of  their 
raw  filks  and  raw  wools ;  as  an  inftance,  that  that  trade 
flout  idles  beft  with  which  government  does  not  meddle 
at  all,  he  tells  us,  that  during  the  five  years  that 
the  French  government  did  not  interfere  with  their  EafU 
India  company,  the  latter  got  eighteen  millions  a  year. 

The  frequency  of  bankruptcies,  fo  injurious  to  cre¬ 
dit,  the  author  Would  reftrain,  by  taking  the  power  of 
deciding  upon  the  fate  of  the  debtor  out  of  the  hands 
of  three-fourths  of  the  creditors,  and  transferring  it  to 
the  ftates  who  (hould  let  the  man  go  entirely  free,  if 
his  failure  turned  out  to  be  the  confequence  of  misfor¬ 
tune ;  but  render  him  infamous  for  ever,  and  punifh 
him  in  other  ways,  if  it  proved  to  be  owing  to  his  own 
fraud  or  extravagance.  To  prevent  the  latter,  the  author 
recommends  fumptuary  laws  for  perfons  in  trade,  the 
violation  of  which  fbould,  however,  only  be  penal  in 
pafe  the  merchant  afterwards  failed,  in  which  cafe  he 
Hi  quid  he  expofed  to  all  the  conlequences  of  a  fraudu¬ 
lent  bankruptcy. 

Speaking,  in  the  next  chapter, of  the  importance  of  good 
roads  and  canals  to  trade,  the  author  informs  us,  that 
they  are  making  them  all  over  Calabria  and  the  Two  Si¬ 
cilies.  He  then  propofes  to  introduce  the  long-defired 
reform  of  having  equal  weights  and  meafures  all  over 
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Europe,  by  fixing  the  former  by  the  length  of  a  pen-* 
duitim,  which  beats  feconds  in  a  given  latitude  ;  thefe 
things,  together  with  a  ftrift  attention  to  the  coinage,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  naval  force  of  a  country,  is  what 
he  thinks  may  be  done  towards  giving  trade  active  aflift* 
a  nee.  , 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  examine  "taxation,.  ands 
after  reprobating  all  the  ufual  modes  as  oppreffive, 
arbitrary,  and  definitive  to  agriculture  and  commerce, 
propofes  to  aniwer  all  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate  by  a 
land-tax.  This,  he  thinks,  will  have  the  advantage  of 
railing  the  price  of  the  commodity  in  a  dire&  ratio  of 
the  tax  upon  it,  which  can  never  be  done  in  taxes  on  in* 
dufiry,as  the  poor  man  is  obliged,  for  aconfiderable  time, 
at  lead,  to  continue  giving  his  labourist  the  ufual  price. 
The  author  gives  an  in  fiance  of  the  tyranny  and  vexa* 
tion  this  would  put  an  end  to,  by  reminding  us,  that: 
out  of  the  750  millions,  raifed  on  the  people  in  the 
time  of  Lewis  XIV,  only  230  found  their  way  to  the 
royal  treafury.  He  thinks  that  his  tax  will  have  all  the 
advantages— of  being  eafily  raifed — of  being  favour* 
able  to  trade,  the  reftraints  on  which  it  would  take 
ofi — of  being  exa&ly  proportioned  to  the  faculties  of 
thofe  who  are  to  pay  it ; — of  being  raifed  on  the  koowi* 
neat  produce  of  .the  commodity,  which  cannot  be  done 
with  regard  to  any  other  tax  whatever — and  of  uniting 
the  interefts  of  the  prince  and  the  people,  neither  of 
whom  would  in  that  cafe  fear  impofition.  He  thinks 
too,  that  this  might  be  brought  about  without  raifing  the 
price  of  the  produft  of  the  land  in  a  dangerous  propor*? 
tion  *,  becaufe  the  relief  he  would  feel  from  the  fup* 
predion  of  other  taxes,  would  enable  the  farmer  to  bear 
it.  As  to  the  objection  that  would  arife  from  the 
danger  of  the  experiment  to  any  nation,  under  their  ptre« 
lent  eircumftances,  he  thinks,  they  either  can  bear  their 
prefent  taxes  and  debts,  or  they  cannot :  if  they  can* 
not,  ruin  of  fome  kind  or  other  mufi  enfue,  venture  a 
probable  remedy  or  not ;  if  they  can,  it  is  only  fubft'w 
tuting  one  tax  to  the  number  which  do,  and  mull,  as 
things  now  are,  finally  fall  on  the  landholders ;  befides, 
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from  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  it  could  not  be 
done  ill  a  ruinous  hurry  ;  as  it  would  be  neceffary  firfk 
of  all  to  procure  an  exa di  valuation  of  the  lands;  during 
which  good  writers  might  be  fet  at  work,  to  convince  the 
people  of  their  true  intereds,  and  then  the  other  taxes 
might  be  taken  off  by  degrees,  and  an  adequate  one  fet 
upon  the  lands  till  the  whole  operation  Ihouid  be  com¬ 
plete.  The  great  advantage  would  be,  that  the 
value  of  this  property  being  fixed,  permanent,  and 
unalterable,  the  people  might  very  eafily  raife  the  tax 
ihemfelves,  and  fo  fave  the  expence  and  oppreffions  re- 
fulting  from  having  either  farmers  or  tax  gatherers.  •; 

With  refpeff  to  extraordinary  exigencies,  after  faying: 
fomething  preparatory  on  national  debts,  and  that  the 
Englifh  fhould  pay  theirs  by  a  voluntary  fubfcripdon,  to 
remain  open  till  the  whole  is  difcharged ;  the  only  fcheme 
which,  after  dating  them  all,  the  author  thinks  practi¬ 
cable,  is;  that  of  having  a  fund  always  ready,  and 
avoiding  at  the  fame  time  the  lofs  arifing  from  the  mo¬ 
ney’s  lying  unprofitably  in  a  treafury,  by  government’s 
annually  lending  the  excefs  of  its  expences,  without 
intered,  on  mortgages  of  lands,  to  fafe  perfons. 

With  regard  to  the  more  equal  didributron  of  pro¬ 
perty,  i.  e«  that  by  labouring  feven  or  eight  hours  a 
day,  a  man  may  fupport  himfelf  and  family,  for  abfo- 
inte  equality  he  treats  as  a  chimtera;  the  author  thinks  it 
ought  to  be  brought  about  by  an  abolition  of  entails  on 
cider  fons,  and  by  a  law  giving  the  man  who  has  no 
land,  the  preference  when  lands  are  to  be  fold. 

As  to  luxury  in  general,  Mr.  F.is  of  opinion,  it  may  be 
either  a  good  or  an  evil,  as  it  is  well  or  ill  direffed ; 
and  as  to  paffive  luxury,  or  the  admiffion  of  foreign  de¬ 
licacies  and  fineries,  he  thinks  it  a  fink  without  which 
the  riches  of  a  date  (well-condufkd  in  other  refpeCis) 
will  in  time  grow  fo  great  as  to  ruin  both  agriculture  and 
commerce,  by  making  labour  fo  dear,  that  the  date  will 
be  out-fold  in  all  the  foreign  markets. 

Though,  in  general,  there  is  a  great  deal  too  much 
declamation  in  this  book,  yet  Something  is  to  be  allowed 
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to  a  good  man  who  writes  on  fobjedts  highly  intereding 
to  his  fellow  creatures.  The  following  fhort  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  peafant  who  is  over-taxed  is  certainly  fine  : 
“  All  the  tax  gatherer  can  do  for  him  is  to  give  him  a 
“  little  time  to  look  about  him  ;  the  confequence  is 
“  that  the  poor  man  doubles  his  labour,  and  lefFens 
“  his  fudenance,  'that  his  children  are  victims  of  the 
<c  fame  injudice,  that  his  wife’s  fhare  of  the  oppreffive 
u  ^tafk  is  to  fell  the  few  things  that  remain  in  the  drf- 
treffed  cottage  ;  the  few  wretched  goods  that  necef- 
“  lity  had  forced  from  mifery,  the  tattered  coat  with 
u  which  he  drove  to  hide  it  from  his  fellow  creatures 
“  on  the  fabbath  of  the  Lord  : — 

t(  The  very  bed  which  on  his  wedding-night 
“  Receiv’d  him  to  the  .arms  of  Belvidera. 

This  lad,  by  the  bye,  is  an  image  which  Euripides 
would  have  envied  Otway,  as  indeed  he  would  the 
greated  part  of  the  play,  and  especially 

Heaven  has  already  crown'd  our  faithful  loves 
With  a  young  boy  fweet  as  his  mother’s  beauty. 
May  he  live  to  prove  more  gentle  than  his  grandfire 
And  happier  than  his  father  l 
cm  ysvoio  war^og  Evjvyjg-pcc,  which  Otway  had  not 
feen,  any  more  than  Mr.  Filangieri  had  Seen  Otway. 


Art.  VIII.  Les  Gmfejjions  de  J.  J.  Rondeau,  fuivies  des 
Reveries  du  Prorneneur  Solitaire ,  2  vols.  8-vo. 

cTbe  CorfeJ/ions  of  J.  J.  RoufTeau,  with  the  Reveries  of 
the  Solitary  Walker ,  2  vols.  8vo. 

THESE  fcandaloudy  indelicate  corifeffions,  which  it 
would  have  been  prudent  in  Roudeau’s  friends  not 
to  have  published  till  they  could  have  redeemed  them(if 
haply  that  was  podible)  by  giving  the  Sequel,  will  not 
raife  the  philofopher  of  Geneva,  in  the  opinion  either 
of  the  virtuous,  fendble,  or  elegant  man.  Much  vanity, 
c  much 
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much  ignorance,  and  little  principle  of  any  kind,  earljr 
in  life, — the  fame  vanity*  and  a  dwelling  with  pleafufe 
on  what  never  ought  to  have  been  recollected,  at 
lead:  never  ought  to  have  been  written,  together  with  a 
great  deal  of  trifling  egotifm,  at  a  later  period,— 
conftitute  the  greateft  part  of  what  the  common  reader  is 
to  expeCt  from  this  work,  where  however  there  will  be 
found  fome  food  for  the  Moralifl,  as  well  as  maily 
things,  though  fewer  in  number  than  ufual,  which  none 
but  Rouffeau  could  have  written. 

At  the  fame  time  it  is  but  fair  to  obferve,  that  the 
man  who  having  many  things  to  hlufli  at,  writes  all 
he  has  done  for  the  inftruQiion  and  example  of  pofle- 
rity,  is  entitled  to  fame  indulgence  for  the  faults,  as 
well  as  fome  praife  for  the  virtues  he  communicates  *. 

The  ftory  is  briefly  this ;  he  was  happy  in  his  infancy, 
that  is*  well  treated  by  his  parents,  and  by  his  guardians 
after  them,  but  being  put  a  prentice  to  a  harfh 
mafter,  who  beat  him  two  or  three  times  for  boyifh 
tricks,  he  run  away  into  Savoy,  and  there  turned 
Roman  Catholic  (as  far  as  appears  without  much  ftrug-r 
gle  or  remorfe),  under  the  patronage  and  protection  of 
a  woman*  with  whom,  after  fame  other  adventures  of 
no  great  confequence,  he  lived  in  the  triple  capa¬ 
city  of  friend,  fleward,  and  gallant.  This  woman,  who 
appears  to  have  had  the  morals  of  a  common  flreet- 
walker,  and  who  made  no  fcruple  of  living  with  two 
men  at  a  time,  to  prefer ve  one  of  them  from  getting 
into  wprfe  company,  he  has  described  as  a  model  of 
wifdom  and  virtue.  Here,  however,  he  flayed,  though 
not  without  a  tranflent  infidelity  on  his  fide,  till  at  laft, 
finding  himfelf  preferred  to  a  journeyman  hair-drefler* 
he  determined  to  go  to  Paris,  and  try  his  fortune  by  a 
new  method  of  writing  mufick,  which  he  had  difco- 
vered  ;  a  little  after  which,  what  he  tells  us  were  his 
early  principles  of  heroifm  and  virtue  revived,  and  he 
became  a  very  new  as  well  as  a  very  extraordinary 

*  Unhappily  in  the  prefent  cafe,  the  latter  are  reducible  to  common 
hunianity,  hatred  of  tyranny  and  oppreffion,  and  a  never-lhakea. 
belief  in  the  Supreme  Being, 


man. 
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man.  This  and  a  few  infignificant  epifodes,  the  tnQft 
interefling  of  which  is  his  being  private  tutor  to  a 
gentleman’s  fon  at  Lyons,  makes  pretty  nearly  the 
whole  book-  The  moil  remarkable  things  in  it,  in 
Other  refpedts,  are,  that  he  feems  to  have  been  ruined 
at  fix  years  old  by  his  father’s  fitting  up  all  night  to 
read  romances  to  him,  but  to  have  had  the  feeds  of 
amendment  fown  in  his  heart  at  the  fame  time  by  read¬ 
ing  and  growing  fond  of  Plutarch — that,  without  any 
extraordinary  care  taken  to  infpire  him  with  principle, 
as  but  too  much  appeared,  he  preferred  his  innocence 
with  regard  to  women  till  paft  twenty  :  fuch  were  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  fanci'ity  of  manners  that  prevailed  in  the 
now  unhappy  Geneva  at  that  period,  —  and  that, 
though  early,  conflantly,  and  to  the  laft,  an  accurate 
and  acute  obferver  both  of  himfelf  and  others,  he  does 
not  feem  to  have  had  much  acquired  knowledge  of  any 
fort  till  after  the  period  he  defcribes  in  this  book.  We 
have  alfo  the  originals  of  the  Savoyard  Vicar,  as  well 
as  of  many  fcattered  thoughts  in  Eloifa  and  Emilius, 
which  it  is  pleafing  to  read  the  birth  of ;  Madame 
Warens  is  certainly  the  model  of  that  Madame  WoL 
mar. 

Che  noli  conobbe  il  mondo  meritfe  che  1’ebbe 

Ma  che  conobbe  lui  che  e  rimaflo  qui  a  pianger. 
With  regard  to  the  writing,  there  is  great  want  of  tafle, 
particularly  in  the  horrid  and  difgufting  epithet  of 
Mother,  which  he  affedfedly  gives  Madame  de  Warens 
almoft:  every  time  he  mentions  her ;  he  is  likewise 
frequently  tedious,  from  the  great  importance  he 
attaches  to  whatever  relates  to  himfelf,  and  the  minu¬ 
tiae  which  he  enters  into  ;  nor  are  there  many  of  thofe 
great  bqrfls  of  eloquence  which  fo  frequently  difarm 
criticifm  in  Eloifa  and  Emilius,  and  compel  the  reader 
to  rank  him  amongfl  the  greatefl  writers  that  ever  ex¬ 
ited.  Still,  however,  there  are  fome,  and  the  reader 
will  fee  the  following  with  pleafure,  as  well  as  fome 
other  parts  of  the  book,  which,  it  is  proper  to  fay  at 
the  fame  time,  is  much  too  freely  written,  and  of  too 
dangerous  principles  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
young  people,  or  women. 


“  But 
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If  *  Rut  before  I  give  myfelf  entirely  up  to  the  fate 

**  that  was  awaiting  me,”  fays  he,  as  he  is  defcribing 
his  leaving  Geneva,  “  fuller  me  to  call  a  longing  look 
f(  back  to  that  which  would  probably  have  been  my 
*c  lot  had  I  happened  to  have  had  a  better  mailer. 

Nothing  was  more  congenial  to  my  t^fte,  nor  more 
'f  likely  to  have  made  a  happy  man  of  me,  than  the 
tranquil  and  refpedtable  fituation  of  an  engraver  at 
Geneva.  The  profits  of  this  bufmefs,  fufficient  tQ 
cc  fecure  an  eafy  fubfi lienee,  though  not  large  enough 
f*  to  give  a  confiderable  fortune,  at  the  fame  time  that 
f*  they  would  have  been  the  pttermofi:  bounds  of  my 
ie  ambition  for  the  remainder  of  my  days,  would  have 
**  allowed  me  fufficient  leifure  for  the  indulgence  of 
44  moderate  gratifications,  and  have  prevented  my  be- 
44  *ng  permitted  to  go  out  of  my  own  fphere.  En- 
a  dowed  by  All-bounteous  Providence  with  an  imagi- 
4£  nation  fruitful  enough  to  find  out  hobby-horfes  for 
every  fituation  ip  life,  as  well  as  to  appropriate  to 
5C  myfelf  the  bleffings  of  each,  the  rank  in  which  I 
**  really  was,  would  have  been  of  little  importance  to 
my  happinefs.  No  aerial  calile  could  have  been  fQ 
fc  far  from  the  place  in  which  I  was,  but  I  could  have 
U  arrived  at  an  apartment  in  it.  It  followed  of  courfe? 
€C  rhat  the  way  of  life  which  was  the  fimpleft,  that 
44  which  gave  the  leapt  turmoil  and  care,  that  which 
44  left  the  mind  moll  at  liberty  to  follow  its  reveries, 
44  was  exactly  the  way  of  life  that  fluted  me,  and  it 
44  was  the  way  of  life  that  awaited  me,  I  fhould  have 
44  fpent  an  uniform  and  placid  life  in  the  bofom  of 
44  my  country,  my  'religion,  my  family,  and  my 
f 6  friends ;  with  a  fociety  that  1  loved,  and  in  an  occu- 
44  pation  that1  was  congenial  to  my  way  of  thinking. 
44  I  ihould  have  been  a  good  Chriftian,  a  good  patriot, 
44  a  good  father,  a  good  friend,  a  good  workman,  and 
44  a  good  man  in  every  particular.  I  ihould  have  been 
44  attached  to,  I  ihould  perhaps  have  been  proud  of 
44  my  profeffion  ;  and  after  an  obfeure  and  humble, 
44  but  a  ferene  and  undifiurbed  life.  I  fhould  have  funk 
f(  peaceably  in  the  grave,  in  the  midft  of  my  own  fa- 
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“  mily ;  and  though  foon  forgotten,  I  fliould  at 
<c  lead  have  been  regretted  as  long  as  I  had  been  re- 
“  membered.1’ 

Inftead  of  all  this ....  Good  God,  good  God,  what 
a  dory  I  am  going  to  lay  before  the  reader  !  but  do 
not  let  me  anticipate  on  the  miferies  of  a  life  he  will 
be  but  too  well  acquainted  with 

It  is  impoffible,  faid  a  feniible  and  worthy  man  to 
the  author  of  this  review,  to  read  this,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  book,  without  applying  the  wife  man’s 
prayer — Give  me  neither  moderate  nor  brilliant  parts, 
but  feed  me  with  the  food  convenient  for  me,  whether 
it  be  food  corporeal  or  merital  food. 


*  Ci  Avant  de  nr  abandon  ncr  a  la  fatal! te  de  ma  deftir.ee,  qu’on  me 
“  perrnette  de  tourner  un  moment  les  yeux  fur  celle  qui  m’attendoit 
“  naturellement,  ft  j’etois  tombe  dans  les  mains  d’un  rneilleur  maicre. 
“  Rien  n’etoit  plus  convertible  a  mon  humeur  ni  plus  propre  a  me 
“  rendre  heureux  que  Petal  tranquife  &  obfcur  d’un  bon  artlfan,  dans 
“  cerfaines  dalles  fur-iout,  relies  qu’eft  a  Geneve  celle  des  graveurs. 
“  Cet  etar,  alfez  lucratif  pour  donner  uue  fubftftance  alfee,  &  pas  af- 
“  fez  pour  mener  a  la  fortune,  eut  borne  mon  ambition  pour  le  refte 
“  de'mes  jours,  &  me  laiftant  un  loilir  honnete  pour  cultiver  des  god's 
“  modei es,  il  nv’eut  contenu  dans  ma  fphere  fans  m’offrir  aucun  moyen 
“  d’en  fortir.  Ayant  une  imagination  alfez  riche  pour  orner  de  fes 
‘  chi'meres  tous  les  etats,  alfez  puiftante  pour  me  tranfporter,  pour 
ainfi  dire,  a  mon  gre  de  fun  a  l’autre,  ii  m’importoit  peu  dans  le- 
quel  je  fulfe  en  effet.  II  ne  pouvoit  v  avoir  fi  loin  du  lieu  on 
4  i’etois,  au  premier  cha  eau  en  Efpagne,  qu’il  ne  me  flit  aife  de  rrfty 
e  aflir.  De  ce!a  feul  il  fuivoit  que  i’etat  le  p’us  ftmple,  celui  quj 
4  donnoit  le  moins  de  tracas  &  de  foins,  celui  qui  lailfoit  I’efprit  le 
“  plus  libre,  eioit  celui  qui  me  convenoit  le  mieux,  &  c.’etoit  preeile- 
jnent  le  mien,  j’aurois  palfe  dans  le  fein  de  ma  religion,  de  ma 
patrie,  de  ma  famille  &  de  mes  amis,  une  vie  paifible  &  douce,  telle 
qu’il  la  fal’oit  a  mon  caraftere,  dans  Puniformue  d’un  travail  de 
mon  goftr,  &  d’une  focie’e  felon  mon  cceur.  j’aurois  etc  bon  chre- 
ticn,  bon  citoyen,  bon  pere  de  famille,  bon  ami,  bon  ouvrler,  bon 
homme  en  toure  chole.  j’aurots  aime  mon  etar,  je  Paurois  honors 
peut-etre;  et  a}. res  avoir  pafie  une  vie  oblcuie  6c  ftmple,  mais  ega’e 
&  douce,  ie  ferois  mort  paifiblement  dans  le  fein  des  miens.  Bien- 
tot  oublie,  fans  doute,  j’aurois  ete  regreite  du  moins  aufft  long-terns 
qu’on  fe  feroit  louvenu  de  moi. 

“  Au  lieu  de  cel  a . quel  tableau  vais-je  faire  ?  Ah  !  n’anticf* 

pons  point  fur  les  mi  feres  de  ma  vie,  je  n’occuperai  que  tiop  mes 
ledteurs  de  ce  trifte  iujet.”  ...  «*■. 
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Art.  IX.  Biographical  and  Literary  Anecdotes  of 
William  Bowyer,  Printer ,  F.S.A .  and  of  many  of  his 
learned  Friends.  Containing  an  incidental  View  of  the' 
Progrefs  and  Advancement  of  Liter dture  in  this  King¬ 
dom  from  the  Beginning  of  the  prefent  Century  to  the 
End  of  the  Tear  1777.  By  John  Nichols,  his  Ap¬ 
prentice, ,  Partner ,  and  Succefjor .  646  Pages ,  with  a 
good  Portrait ,  and  a  copious  Index,  il.  is.  in  boards* 

-  ■  "  -  ->  . 

*•'  To  preferve  the  memory  of  thofe  who  have  been 

“  in  any  way  ferviceable  to  mankind,  hath  been 
“  always  looked  upon  as  difcharging  a  debt  which 
we  owe  to  our  benefactors ;  and  it  is  but  rea- 
u  fonable  that  they  who  contribute  fo  much  to  the 
immortality  of  others,  fhould  have  fome  (hare, 
in  it  themfelves.”  OJdifworth » 

1  /  ;  „  \\  ■  *  ■  . 

^ I-U S  feathering  flowers-  over  the  grave. 
JH  of  Aldus,  and  taking  the  opportunity  at  the  fame 
time  of  paying  literary  honours  to*  Erafmus,  and  the 
other  worthies  who  made  his  learned  prefs  fweat  under 
them  ; — in  plainer  words,  an  account  of  a  very  diftin- 
guifhed  and  very  worthy  printer,  who  repaid  Literature 
what  he  had  received  from  it,  by  that  claufe  in  his  will 
which  makes  provifion  for  the  maintenance  of  a  learned 
compofitor  of  the  prefs.  Together  with  the  account, 
are  given  anecdotes,  fome  longer,  fome  fhorter,  of  the 
writers  wrho  printed  at  Mr.  Bowyer’s  prefs,  the  War- 
burtons,  the  Sherlocks,  the  Marklands,  the  Jortins, 
the  Taylors,  the  De  Miflys,  the  Gales,  the  Stuke- 
leys,  &c.  <kc.  &c.  The  ufe  of  this  work,  which  will 
grow  more  precious  the  older  k  grows*  is,  that  fe- 
veral  memorials  of  works  and  authors  will  hereby  be 
preferved,  Which  otherwife  would  have  funk  in  obli¬ 
vion  ;  and  that  even  he,  who  has  not  time  enough  to- 
coniult  the  whole,  may  at  any  time  fatisfy  himfelf  of  a 
literary  date,  or  controverted  fad:,  by  recurring  to  the’ 
Index,  which  will  eafily  lead  him  to  what  lx;  wants. 

A&t. 
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Art.  X.  Raccoltci  di  Sonet  ti,  or  a  Colleffhn  of  It  a* 

lian  Sonnets,  tranflated  into  Latin  Hexameters  by  Mr. 
Tafleus — continued. 

.  4/  ' 

HAVING  received  what  I  think  a  very  good  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  firft  fonnet  given  in  my  laft,  and  having 
bee11  defired  by  a  refpe&able  correfpondent  to  lay  before 
■the  world  fpecimens  of  the  original,  I  have  ventured  to 
publifh  the  tranflated  one  and  another  on  Helen  feeing 
'hjerfelf  in  a  glafs . 

S  O  N  E  T  T  O  LXXIII. 

Di  Orazio  Petrochi 

Sulla  incerteza  della  rovina  d’un  edificio. 

lo  chiezi  al  tempo  :  ed  a  chi  forfe  il  grande 
Ampio  Edificio,  che  qui  al  fuol  traefti  ?• 

Ei  non  refponde,  e  piu  veloci,  e  prefti 
Fuggitivct  per  l’aere  i  vanni  fpande. 

Dico  alia  fama  :  O  tu,  che  all’ammirande 

Cole  dai  vi/a,  e  quefti  avanzi,  e  quefti . 

China  ella  glbocchi  conturbati,  e  mefti 
Qual  chi  doglio.fi  aid  fofpir  tramande. 

Io  gia  volgea  meravigliando  ilpaffo 
Ma  fu  per  Pal  to  mo-e  altero  in  moftra 
Vifto  girfen  l’oblio  di  fafio  in  fafla. 

E  tu,  gridai,  forfe  aprifli  ?  ah  moftra . 

Ma  in  tuono  ei  irf  in  terruppe  orrido  e  balfo  ^  ) 
Io  di  chi  fu  non  euro  :  adeflfoe  noftra, 

I  a  Ik’d  of  Time,  to  whom  was  rear’d  the  mafs, 

Whofe  ruins  now  thou  crumbled:  with  the  toil  ? 

He  anfwer’d  not  ;  but  fiercer  fhook  his  glafs. 

And  flew  wih  fwifter  wing  to  wider  fpoil. 

*  « 

I  aik’d  of  Fame  •,  O  thou  whofe  breath  fupplies 
Life  to  high  works  of  wonder  !  what  remains  ? 

Bbba  ;  Aba  Add 


V 
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AbafhM  to  earth  {he  bent  her  mournful  eyes. 

Like  one  who  fighing  filently  complains: 

Loft  in  amaze,  I  turn’d  my  (heps  slide, 

When  o’er  each  flep  I  faw  Oblivion  ftride, 

With  haughty  mein,  and  air  of  deep  defign  ; 

Tho  1  then,  1  cried,  may’ll:  know  ah  !  deign  declare* 
Stern  (lie  replied  ;  hoarfe  thunder  rent  the  air, 

Whofe  once  it  was,  Ifeek  not— -now  his  mine. 

SONETTO  CIII. 

Elena  vecchia  fi  contempla 
Del  fig  Arcip  Francefco  Ant  Tadini. 

Quefie  le  loci  fon  vaghe,  e  ferene 

E  quefto  e  pur  quel  volto,  onde  tank  arfe 
Paris  dopo  quel  di,  che  in  fu  l’amene 
Pendici  d’Ida  a  lui  Venere  apparfe  ? 

•  Quefi’e  colei,  per  cui  d’Argo,  e  Micene 
Vide  fu‘  ca'mpi  fuoi  tant’arme  fparle 
Ilio,  e  dopo  fi  lunge  acerbe  pene 
L’Altere  mura  fue  diftrutte,  ed  arfe  ? 

Ah  che  la  mia  belta  fuggi  qual’  ombra  ! 

Ma  la  memoria  d’ogni  grave  ecceiTo 
Rimanfi,  en  TAlma  rea  di  duolo  ingombra. 

Cofi  dicea  kArgiva  Elena  tin  giorno, 

Che  nelle  fue  cangiate  forme  imprefib. 

II  danno  tie  11’  eta’  vide,  e  il  fuo  fcorno. 

Are  thefe  the  eyes  fo  languifhing  and  yet  fo  bright  ? 

And  is  this  the  face  for  which  Paris  felt  fo  much  af¬ 
ter  the  day  that  Venus  appeared  to  him  on  the  beautiful 
hills  of  Mount  Ida  ? 

Is  this  the  (lie  on  whofe  account  Ilium,  after  having  its 
plains  long  covered  with  the  troops  of  Argos  and  Micene, 
beheld  its  city  in  flames,  and  its  high  towers  leveled  for¬ 
ever  with  the  ground  ? 

Ah,  how  the  beauty  I  had  has  fled  away  like  a  flha- 

dow. 
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dow,  whilfl'the  remembrance  of  my  fault,  remains,  and 
fills  my  guilty  foul  with  grief. 

Thus  fpoke  the  Argive  Helen,  one  day,  that  looking 
in  her  glafs  fhe  beheld,  in  her  altered  figure,  the  ravages 
of  age,  and  her  own  infamy. 

This  is  very  pretty;  but  it  is  not  better  than  Waller’s 
divine, 

Then  hafte,  that  (lie 
The  wond’rous  fate  of  all  things  rare 
May  read  in  thee, 

How  fhort  a  fpace  of  time  they  (hare 
That  are  fo  wondrous  fweet  and  fair  ! 


Et  dubitamus  adhuc?  And  will  the  minor  poets  of  this 
day  {fill  wonder  why  we  look  upon  their  crude  and  in¬ 
harmonious  repetitions  of  images  and  thoughts,  which 
have  been  ufed  fince  the  beginning  of  the  world,  with 
coolnefs  and  contempt?  Won’t  they  fee,  that  befides  the 
beautyof  the  idea,  inboththe  poets;  the  iimplicity  of  the 
clofe  in  the  one,  and  the  fubiimity  of  it  in  the  other — - 
there  is  not  an  idle  word  in  either  ?  Surely  we  Should  not 
be  fo  peftered  as  we  are,  if  thole  who  either  want  fenfe 
enough,  or  have  too  much  vanity,  to  compare  their  own 
productions  with  thofe  of  the  mafters,  would  only  afk 
themfeives  thefe  Ample  queftions  before  they  publifh — 
What  does  this  mean — does  it  mean  any  thing  *  Does 
it  not  mean  what  I  have  faid  before — Can’t  1  recoiled, 
even  in  my  fmall  hock  of  reading,  fome  Cibber,  or  feme 
Settle,  who  has  faid  or  fang  the  fame  ? 


Art. 


\ 


/ 


/ 
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Art.  XL  Storla  Crllica  de  Teatr!  Antlqui  e  Modern!, 
librilll.  (or,  a  Critical  Iii/lory  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
\ Theatres ,  in  1 three  Books )  del  Dot  tor  Pietro  Napoli 
/  Signorelli,  8vo.  442  pages  and  an  Index. 

W  THAT  the  reader  will  find  in  this  book,  which  is 
YV  written  with  fenfe,  tafte,  and  fpirit,  and  a  com¬ 
petent  degree  of  knowledge  upon  m oft  parts  of  the  fub- 
jeft,  is  foine  good  and  fhort  accounts  of  the  diftinftive 
merits  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  together  with  well-tranf- 
lated  fpechnens  of  their  principal  plays — and  a  very  good 
account  of  the  Spanifh  and  Italian  theatres,  from  the  re¬ 
vival  of  letters.  What  the  author  fays  of  the  latter  is 
particularly  interefting,  as  he  points  out  to  us  thofe  few 
pieces  which  are  moil  worth  reading,  affigns  reafons 
for  the  character  he  gives  them,  and  fe lefts  fpecimens, 
many  of  which  are  pleafing.  As  to  his  account  of  the 
French  and  Englith  theatres,  they  are  very  fuperficial 
and  full  of  blunders,  which  he  ought  the  more  to  have 
avoided,  as  he  is  very  fevere  upon  the  French,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  on  poor  Mr.  de  la  Harpe,  only  for  faying  that 
u  the  French  are  a  much  more  thinking  nation  than  ei¬ 
ther  the  Italians  or  Greeks” — a  thing  which  every  one 
who  has  read  Thucydides  and  Ariftotle  muft  be  per- 
feftly  fatisfied  about. 

Of  a  defultory  work  of  this  kind,  it  is  impoffible  to 
give  a  long  fpecimen.  fake,  however,  what  he  fays  of 
the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  and  of  that  fine  period  which  the 
Ital  ians  call  the  Cinque-cento. 

“We  particularly  admire  three  fine  feenes  in  this 
**  play,  that  in  which  Ajax,  being  recovered  from  his 
<c  madnefs,  takes  leaves  of  Tecmeffa,  his  little  Ion  Eu- 
<f  rifaces,  that  mod  capital  -  of  all  fine  paintings,  his 
“  Aefpair,  and  that  greateft  of  pictures,  which  rsprelents 
“  the  arrival  of  Teucer  too  late,  with  Tecmeffa  and  the 
4<  Chorus  weeping  and  lamenting  over  the  dead  body.™ 
7  .  “  Oh! 
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u  Oh  !  how  charming  Nature  appears,  when  lhe  fits  *o  a 
u  great  mafter  ;  but  how  few  there  are  in  thefe  days 
ii  who  know  how  to  leize  thofe  beautiful  tints  which 
*c  the  ancients  fo  well  underftood  how  to  put  upon  can- 

vafs  f 

“  What  a  glorious  century  was  that  known  in  Italy 
“  by  the  immortal  name  of  the  Cinque  cento  !  What 
“  an  exuberance  of  literary  riches  !  Then  was  there 
u  another  Auguftan  age  ;  then  the  majeflic  found 
“  of  Calliope’s  trumpet  was  heard  again  ;  then  the 
«c  fock  and  bufkin  were  both  of  them  with  decency  put 
**  on.  But  then,  too,  Greek  learning  was  as  familiar 

to  thofe  who  pretended  to  the  name  of  learned  men, 
ct  as  modern  French  is  now.” 

Mr.  Signorelli  is  very  full  on  Triffino  and  Metaftafio, 
recommends  Ariofto’s  comedies,  as  abounding  in  comic 
characters  and  comic  fituations,  and  gives  a  good  fpecimen 
of  the  fentiments  of  them  taken  from  the  prologue  to  the 
Cafina  *,  he  has  been  at  pains  to  point  out  the  few  fine 
parts  of  Seneca  the  tragedian,  and  examines,  with  a  good 
degree  of  precifion  and  tafte,  into  the  merits  and  deme¬ 
rits  of  Ariltophanes.  There  is  alfo  a  very  good  note  on 
the  modern  operas,  which  he  vindicates  on  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciples  as  Dr.  Johnfon  hasfo  well  done  (Of  fic  omnia  /) 
Shakefpeare’s  violation  of  the  unities,  i.  e.  from  the  ta¬ 
cit  convention  of  the  Spe&ator  to  give  up  a  certain  por¬ 
tion  of  probability  for  a  certain  portion  of  pleafure.  What 
fignifies  indeed  difputing  whether  it  is  not  ridiculous  to 
cry  at  Zacchini  deh  confervate  quefta  bel  opra  voftra 
eterni  Dei !  or  at  Medea  killing  her  children  to  treple 
time,  when  thoufands  and  thoufands  ha,ve  cried  over 
both  in  every  country  in  Europe  ?  Tons  les  genres  font 
bon,  fays  Voltaire  ;  hors  le  genre  ennuyeux — he  might 
have  added,  et  le  genre  indecent.  I  was  very  forry  to 
read  in  Mr.  Signorelli  fpeaking  of  the  Amauti,  the 
Garricks  and  Cibbers  of  the  late  ferene  higneffes  the  In¬ 
cas  of  Peru.  “  But  the  Amauti  never  degrade  their 
“  talents  with  the  obfcenity  of  Ariflophanes,  or  the  Eng- 
“  lift.’*  Surely  it  is  time  not  to  expofe  ourfelves  any 
longer  to  the  reproaches  of  an  ultramontano  like  this, 

efpecialty 
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efpecially  as  he  allows  us  very  liberally,  un  gufto  piu 
energico  che  a  It  rove,  il  quale  am  a  a  vedere  piu  eke  a 
pen/ are *  * ,  una  propenfione  a  l  grands  al  tern  bile,  a  l  tetro , 
al  malincohico  piu  che  agli  amort ,  una  vivacifa ,  in  fomma , 
una  robufezza ,  un  amor  del  complied! 0  piu  che  del  femplice , 
and  is  only  lorry  that  the  dift-refs  in  Othello  arifes  about 
an  equivoco  about  a  fazzoletto — :a  jumble  about  a 
pocket  handkerchief. — But  ferioufly,  indecency  is  not 
wit ;  and  they  are  not  wits,  nor  the  true  lupporters  of  the 
if  age,  either  authors  or  fpeftators,  who  love  indecency  ; 
•and  it  is  fcandalous  that  we  do  not  ferioufly  think  of 
cutting  off  this  unchriflian  and  unmanly  gratification  from 
the  fir  it  of  amulements  and  the  fecond  of  indrudtions,  I 
have  often  thought  that  if  forae  good,  but  at  the  fame 
time  veryfenlibie  man,  was  to  try  the  fcheme  of  erefling 
a  theatre,  on  which  none  but  fuch  plays  44  as  Cato’s  felf 
would  not  difdain  to  hear,”  Ihould  be  played,  it  would 
fucceed. 


Art.  XII.  The  Moallakdt ,  or  Seven  Arabian  Poems , 
which  were  fufpended  on  the  Temple  of  Mecca  ;  with 
a  Translation,  a  Preliminary  Difcourfe ,  and  Notes  Cri¬ 
tical ,  P hilofophical,  Explanatory .  By  William  Jones, 
Efq;  qto.  yr.  6cL 


f  P  HIS  work  is  introduced  by  a  dedication  to  Mr. 

1  Paradife.  It  confifls  of  the  original  Arabick , 
and  of  a  tranilation  by  Mr.  Jones,  to  which  is  prefixed 
the  following  advertifement  :  44  The  purchafers  of  the 
44  Seven  Arabian  Poems  are  defired  not  to  bind  their 
44  books  till  the  winter,  when  they  will  have  the  Preli- 
44  minary  Difcourfe  and  the  Notes,  which  the  author’s 
44  engagements  make  it  impoflible  for  him  to  prepare 
44  this  feafon.  The  difcourfe  will  eomprife  obferva- 
tions  on  the  antiquity  of  the  Arabian  language  and 


u 


*  The  French  will  turn  out  the  only  nation  reflechifante  after  all,  but 
]  fufpedt  that  as  the  author  wrote  from  Spain,  and  could  not  look  over 
the  Iheetf,  these  mull  have  been  a  falls  print,  and  he  mult  have  wrote 
Uvere  inuead  oi  vedere,  Caecerana  de  hoc  viderint  eruditi. 


44  letters 
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c<  letters ;  on  the  dialects  and  characters  of  Himyar 
ct  and  Koraifh,  with  accounts  of  feme  Himyarick  po~ 
cc  ets  ;  on  the  manners  of  the  Arabs  in  the  age  imme- 
d lately  preceding  that  of  Mahomed  ;  on  the  temple 
“  at  Mecca,  and  the  Moallakat,  or  pieces  of  poetry 
“  fufpended  on  its  walls  or  gate ;  laftly,  on  the  lives 
“  of  the  Seven  Poets,  with  a  critical  hiftory  of  their 
cc  works,  and  the  various  copies  or  editions'  of  them 
“  preferved  in  Europe,  Alia,  and  Africa. — The  Notes 
“  will  contain  authorities  and  reafons  for  the  tranfla- 
tion  of  controverted  p  adages  ;  will  elucidate  all  the 
“  obfcure  couplets,  and  exhibit  or  propofe  amend- 
“  ments  of  the  text ;  will  direCt  the  reader’s  attention 
tc  to  particular  beauties,  or  point  out  remarkable  de- 
“  feCts  ;  and  will  throw  light  on  the  images,  figures, 
u  and  allufons  of  the  Arabian  poets,  by  citations 
“  either  from  writers  of  their  own  country,  or  from 
(c  our  European  travellers,  as  belt  illuftrate  the  ideas 
“  and  cuftoms  of  eaffern  nations. ” 

Before  each  tranflation  is  a  fhort  introductory  argu¬ 
ment,  which  contains  the  fubjeCt,  points  out  the  parti¬ 
cular  beauties  of  the  poem,  and  gives  an  account  of  the 
fpecies  of  metre  in  which  it  is  written. 

The  execution  is  nervous  and  elegant,  and,  as  far  as 
I  can  judge  without  underftanding  the  original,  deems 
very  faithful. 

With  regard  to  the  poems  themfelves,  they  are  ra¬ 
ther  to  be  confdered  as  literary  curiofities,  and  as  con¬ 
nected  with  the  ftudy  of  languages  which  have  been 
hitherto  too  much  negleCted,  but  from  the  revival  of 
which  much  is  to  be  expeCted,  than  as  very  pleafing 
things  in  themfelves.  There  feems  indeed  to  be  great 

o  ,  o 

imagery  in  them,  and  very  lively  defcriptions  of  man¬ 
ners,  but  they  are  deficient  in  the  fublime  and  pathetic, 
and  the  manners  are  thofe  of  a  people  too  dif^rent 
from  ourfelves,  and  with  whom  we  are  too  little  ac¬ 
quainted  to  take  much  intereft  in  what  befalls  them ; 
the  fimilies  too,  which  are  abundant,  fo  abundant  as  to 
tempt  Mr.  Jones  fometimes  to  compare  them  with  the 
*  VoL.  I.  G  c  c  loner- 
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long .  / ailed' ■  [unities  *  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Poets,  are 
more  remarkable  for  the  inlight  they  give  into  the 
cuflom  of  the  country,  than  for  any  thing  very  appo- 
fite  or  arnufing  in  themfelves.  What  is  more  remark¬ 
able  is,  the  Prong  vein  of  good  fenle,  and  knowledge 
of  mankind,  expreffed  in  very  Prong  proverbial  lan¬ 
guage,  a  fpecimen  of  which  I  Piall  give  to  the  reader,, 
not  only  becaufe,  as  Mr.  Jones  fays,  it  is  not  unlike 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  but  becaufe  it  fee  ms  to 
me  the  fineft  part  of  the  book.  It  is  taken  from  the 
end  of  the  poem  of  Zohair,  a  very  old  man,  in  praife 
of  Hareth  and  Harem,  who  had  made  peace  for  their 
country  in  difficult  circumPances : 

“  The  poet,  fuppoled  to  be  travelling  with  a  friend, 
u  recognifes  the  place  where  the  tent  of  his  miPrefs 
had  been  pitched  twenty  years  before  :  he  finds  it 
“  wild  and  defolate  ;  but  his  imagination  is  fo  warmed 
**  by  aPbeiated  ideas  of  former  happinefs,  that  he 
“  feems  to  difcern  a  company  of  damfels,  with  his  fa- 
(C  vourite  in  the  midp  of  them,  of  whofe  appearance 
and  journey  he  gives  a  lively  picture  ;  and  thence 
pafles,  rather  abruptly,  to  the  praifes  of  the  two 
u  peace-makers  and  their  tribe  ;  inveighs  againP  the 
malignity  of  Hofein  ;  perfonifies  War,  the  miferies 
of  which  he  defcribes  in  a  Prain  highly  figurative; 
sc  and  concludes  with  a  number  of  fine  maxims,  not 
unlike  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  which  he  repeats 
u  to  his  friend  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  wifdom  acquired 
ie  by  long,  experience. 

“  He  faid,  I  will  accomplifh  my  delign  ;  and  will 
cc  fecure  myfelf  from  my  foe  with  a  thoufand  horfes 
u  well  eaparifoned. 

He  made  a  fierce  attack,  nor  feared  the  number 
Ci  of  tents,  where  Death,  the  mother  of  vultures,  had 
'  fixed  her  manfion  ; 

<c  There  the  warrior  Pood  armed  at  all  points,  fierce 
ee  as  a  lion  with  Prong  mufcles,  with  a  flowing  mane, 
with  claws  never  blunted  ; 

*  An  expreffion  applied  to  Homer  by  Perrault,  who  did  not  under- 
Hand  him  ;  which  I  could  wife  not  to  have  Pen  adopted  by  Mr; 
Jones,  who  docs. 
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A  bold  lion,  who,  when  he  is  afiailed,  fpeedily 
<<  chaftifes  the  aflailant ;  and,  when  no  one  attacks 
tc  him  openly,  often  becomes  the  aggrefior. 

“  Yet  I  fwear  by  thy  life,  my  friend,  that  their 
“  lances  poured  not  forth  the  blood  of  lbn  Neheic, 

“  nor  of  Mothallem  cruelly  fiain  : 

“  Their  javelins  had  no  fhare  in  drinking  the  blood 
tc  of  Naufel,  nor  that  of  Waheb,  nor  that  ot  lbn 
“  Mojaddem. 

“  The  deaths  of  all  thofe  chiefs  I  myfelf  have  feen 
<c  expiated  with  camels  free  from  blemifh,  afcending 
“  the  fummits  of  rocks. 

“  He,  indeed,  who  rejects  the  blunt  end  of  the 
<f  lance,  which  is  prefented  as  a  token  of  peace,  muft 
“  yield  to  the  fharpnefs  of  the  point,  with  which  every 
tall  javelin  is  armed. 

((  He,  who  keeps  his  promife,  efcapes  blame  ;  and 
“  he,  who  directs  his  heart  to  the  calm  refling-place 
c<  of  integrity,  will  never  Hammer  nor  quake  in  the 
a  fie  mb  lies  of  his  nation. 

“  He,  who  trembles  at  all  pofiible  caufes  of  death, 
<e  falls  in  their  way  ;  even  though  he  defire  to  mount 
“  the  ikies  on  a  fcaling  ladder. 

u  He,  who  pofiefies  wealth  or  talents,  and  withholds 
cc  them  from  his  countrymen,  alienates  their  love,  and 
expofes  himfelf  to  their  obloquy. 

He,  who  continually  debafes  his  mind  by-  fuffer- 
ing  others  to  ride  over  it,  and  never  raifes  it  from  io 
“  abject  a  ftate,  will  at  laft  repent  of  his  meannefs. 

6i  He,  who  fojourns  in  foreign  countries,  miftakes 
his  enemy  for  his  friend  ;  and  him,  who  exalts  not 
his  own  foul,  the  nation  will  not  exalt. 

“  He,  who  drives  not  invaders  from  his  ciftern  with 
“  firong  arms,  will  fee  it  demolifhed ;  and  he,  who 
tc  abflains  ever  fo  much  from  injuring  others,  will  ot- 
ten  himfelf  be  injured. 

cc  He,  who  conciliates  not  the  hearts  of  men  in  a 
tc  variety  of  t  ran  factions,  will  be  bitten  by  their  fit  up 
(c  .teeth,  and  trampled  on  by  their  pafterns. 

“  He,  who  fifields  his  reputation  by  generous  deeds, 

C  c  c  2  will 
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“  will  augment  it;  and  he,  who  guards  not  himfelf 
“  from  cenfure,  will  be  cenfured. 

“  1  am  weary  of  the  hard  burdens  which  life  im- 
44  poles ;  and  every  man  who,  like  me,  has  lived  four* 
44  fcore  years,  will  afiuredly  be  no  lefs  weary. 

44  I  have  feen  Death  herfelf  {tumble  like  a  dim- 
44  lighted  camel ;  but  he,  whom  fhe  ftrikes,  falls  ; 
44  and  he,  whom  fine  miifes,  grows  old  even  to  decre- 
44  pitude* 

44  Whenever  a  man. has  a  peculiar  caft  in  his  nature, 
44  although  he  fuppofes  it  concealed,  it  will  foon  be 
44  known, 

44  Experience  has  taught  me  the  events  of  this  day 
44  and  yefteruay  ;  but,  as  to  the  events  of  to-morrow,  I 
44  confefs  my  blindnefs. 

64  Half  of  man  is  his  tongue,  and  the  other  half  is 
44  his  heart:  the  reft  is  only  an  image  compofed  of 
^  blood  and  fleih. 

6  He,  who  confers  benefits  on  perfons  unworthy  of 
44  them,  changes  his  praife  to  blame,  and  his  joy  to 
44  repentance. 

44  How  many  men  doft  thou  fee,  whofe  abundant 
£*'  merit  is  admired,  when  they  are  filent,  but  whole 
44  failings  are  clifcovered,  as  foon  as  they  open  their  lips  1 

44  An  old  man  never  grows  wile  after  his  tolly  ;  but, 

when  a  youth  has  a  died  foolifhly,  he  may  attain  wif- 
44  dom. 

44  We  a  fired,  and  you  gave  :  we  repeated  our  requefts, 
44  and  your  gift  alfo  was  repeated ;  but  whoever  fre- 
44  quently  folicits,  will  at  length  meet  with  a  retufalA 

The  fineft  fentiment  however,  I  think,  is  that  which 
ends  the  Poem  preceding  this  : 

44  Too  much  wifdom  is  folly  ;  for  time  will  produce 
44  events,  of  which  thou  canft  have  no  idea  ;  and  he, 
44  to  whom  thou  gaveft  no  eommiftion,  will  bring  thee 

unexpected  news/’ 
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Art.  XIII.  Sermon  at  Gloocefter.  Gadell,  6 d. 
r  |  H  I  S  is  a  kind  of  gentle  Philippic  againft  the  pre- 
X  feat  adminiflration,  introduced  with  the  If  Hypo¬ 
thetical,  “  If  they  have  done  fo  and  fo,  why  then 
“  they  will  do  fo  and  fo,  if  we  do  not  prevent  them.” 
The  compiler  of  the  literature  of  the  month  has  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  thefe  hafrlher  kinds  of  polemics;  but 
the  miniflers  will  certainly  fay, 

Talk’ll:  thou  to  us  of  Its  ? — Audacious  traitor  l 
The  Dean  of  Gloocefler  has  (affixed  to  this  work, 
with  what  purpofe  is  evident  enough,  a  good  fenfibie 
account  of  the  iigns  of  the  times  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  great  rebellion. 


Art.  XIV;  Curialia  :  or ,  An  Hiftorical  Account  of  fome 
Branches  of  the  Royal  Houfhold ,  &c\  &c.  Part  L 
Confi fling  of  two  Differ t ations  addreffed  to  the  Preffi 
dent  of  the  Society  ofAntiquaries,  London.  Viz .  i.  On 
the  obfolete  Office  of  the  Efquires  of  the  { Ring's  Body e 
2.  On  the  original  Nature,  Duty,  &c.  of  the  Gentlemen 
of  the  King’s  Mo  ft  Honourable  Privy  Chamber .  if  Samuel 
Pegge,  Efq ,  4to.  Leigh,  gj.  6 d. 

EVERY  thing  that  tends  to  clearing  up  points  of 
Engliih  antiquities,  efpecially  before  the  materials, 
which  are  mouldering,  are  quite  gone,  is  ufefuh  Pray, 
Sir,  of  what  ufe  r  Read  Ferdinando  Marftiam’s  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Order  of  All-Night,  and  of  his  breakfaft  on 
a  good  piece  of  boiled  beef  of  fourteen  pounds  weight, 
and  of  the  HI k  traverfe,  and  of  his  bringing  in  the  mor- 
ter  to  his  majefty’s  bed-chamber,  with  his  fword  and 
cloak  on,  and  of  his  refufmg  to  give  Lord  Briftol  the 
letter  he  had  for  Charles  the  Firft,  and  of  Charles’s 
faying,  “  The  efquire  is  in  the  right ;  for  he  ought 
not  to  deliver  a  letter  or  meffage  to  any  but  myfelf : 
“  he  being  at  this  time  the  chief  officer  in  my  houfe, 
((  and  if  he  had  delivered  the  letter  to  any  other,  I 
Ihould  not  have  thought  himfit  for  his  place.”  Read 
this,  I  fay,  and  then  judge. 


Art. 
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Art.  XV.  A  J  ourney  from  Cheffer  to  London.  By*Mr. 

Pennant.  White,  il.  5s. 

HT^LI  E  SE  are  properly  fpeaking  two  journies  taken 
JL  in  two  different  years;  in  the  latter  of  which,  the 
author  quitted  the  common  road  at  Daventry,  and  came 
to  London  by  Northampton.  The  whole  is  written  in 
an  eafy  pleafing  ftyle,  full  of  claffical  and  hiftorical  allu- 
fion,  and  belides  there  is  a  great  variety  of  fcattered  anec¬ 
dotes,  which  he  who  goes  over  this  ground  will  be  glad 
to  know  ;  he  will  ffnd  very  accurate  accounts  of  Litch¬ 
field,  Coventry,  St.  Alban’s,  and  Northampton,  and  of 
the  piffures,  &c.  at  Wreff,  Woburn-abbey,  Hatfield, 
and  Gorham  bury,  once  the  feat  of  Bacon,  and  which 
contains  a  collection  of  Englifft  flatefmen,  &c.  which  no 
lover  of  Englifh  antiquity  fhould  pafs  without  feeing. 
Mr.  Pennant  is  alfo  very  full  about  the  vale  of  Shug- 
borough,  which  he  dwells  on  with  great  pleafure,  as  it 
gives  him  an  opportu  nity  of  paying  a  tribute  to  friend- 
ihip,  in  defcribing  t  he  feat  of  the  late  elegant  and  wor¬ 
thy  Mr.  Anfon.  In  fliort  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that,  for 
the  convenience  of  th  e  common  traveller,  who  will  be 
happy  in  fuch  an  opp  ortunity  of  feeing  his  country  with 
improvement  to  himf  elf,  we  fhail  foon  have  an  oftavo 
edition  of  this  work  ;  though  it  be  purchafed  even  ac 
the  expence  of  feveral  very  curious  and  well-executed 
plates,  both  of  places  and  perfons. 


Art.  XVI.  Hiftcry  of  the  Town  of  Birmingham,  by  Mr, 

Hutton,  7 s.  6d . 


This  is  the  hiftory  of  a  town,  by  a  man  who  fee  ms 
to  have  genius  enough  to  write  the  hiftory  of  a 
.people,  as  it  is  not  a  mere  detail  of  what  a  man* of  tafte 
might  fee,  but  contains  a  great  deal  of  philofophy  in  it. 


Art* 
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Art.  XVII.  Les  Jar  dins,  ou  Uart  D'embelltr  les  Tayfages^ 
Toeme  par  V Abbe  de  Lifle,  de  T Academie  Fran$oile. 
Gardens ,  on  the  Art  of  improving  Landfcapes,  in 
4  Cantos . 

rlPHIS  charming  didaflic  poem,  of  which  I  remember 
JL  to  have  heard  a  part  feven  years  ago,  was  written 
by  i’Abbe  de  Lifle,  at  this  time  by  much  the  belt  poet 
in  France*,  and  diftinguifhed  not  only  for  a  revival  of  the 
tafte  for  nature  and  fimplicity,  which  had  been  decaying, 
apace  fince  the  days  of  Boileau,  La  Fontaine,  and 
Racine,  but  alfo  for  a  verflfication  more  vigorous  and 
more  poetical,  than  the  language  had  before  been 
thought  capable  of.  Beftdes  fmaller  works,  the  Abbe 
has  already  favoured  the  public  with  a  tranflation  of 
Virgil’s  Georgies,  which  I  am  almoft  tempted  to  believe 
the  firft  tranflation  of  any  claffical  author  in  any  lan¬ 
guage  ;  and  he  is  preparing  a  tranflation  of  the  iEneis, 
of  which  I  have  the  greateft  hopes. 

Though  a  very  elaborate  criticifm  on  a  French  poem 
might  not  be  agreeable  to  the  Englifh  reader,  even  were  I 
capable  of  making  a  good  one,  yet  I  have  thought  that  he 
would  not  be  difpleafed  with  a  fliort  analyfls  of  the  plan  of 
a  foreigner,  on  a  fubject  which  interefts  all  mankind,  and 
which  has  been  lately  handled  in  this  country  by  the  never 
dying  Mufe  which  fang  Cara&acus.  It  will  befomeamufe- 
ment  to  thofe  who  have  read  the  two  Gardens,  to  fee 
how  two  ingenious  men,  of  countries  which  differ  much 
in  matters  of  tafte,  and  who  have  both  formed  th'em- 
felves  on  the  great  writers  of  antiquity,  have  treated 
tiie  fame  fubjeCL 

L’Abbe  de  Lille’s  poem  is  divided  into  four  cantos : 
In  the  fir  ft,  after  an  introductory  aadrefs  to  the  Mufe  of 
Lucretius  and  Virgil,  and  an  encomium  on  the  gardens 
of  Alcinous,  and  thofe  of  Babylon  and  of  Ro  ne,  in 
the  la  ft  of  which  thofe  thunders  of  war  the  Scipios 
ufed  to  repofe  themfelves  4  donee  decoqueretur  olus,’ 
£e  enters  upon  his  fubjeft. 


The 
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The- -fir ft  thing,  fays  he,  is  to  be  a  painter— Have  a p 
eye  to  diftinguifh  the  beauties  of  nature,  not  only  in 
frequented  fpots,  but  in  inch  as  are  more  fecured  from 
the  vulgar  eye  or  vulgar  apprehenfion.  Then  ft  tidy  the 
line  gardens  of  the  country,  admire  the  elegant  magni¬ 
ficence  of  Chantilli,  Beloeil  not  lefs  rich  then  fplendid, 
Chanteloup  ft  ill  proud  of  the  ba'nifhment  of  its  lord, 
ccc.  &c.  But  attend  to  your  fite ;  do  not  fpoil  an  Italian 
profpedl  by  wanting  to  introduce  it  into  France,  nor 
make  hilis  of  valleys  or  valleys  of  hills,  nor  leek  to  in¬ 
troduce  all  the  beauties  of  nature  in  a  garden  which 
contains  not  more  than  an  acre  of  ground.  Above  all, 
let  there  be  motion ;  fuffer  no  facrilegious  hand  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  fine  wave  of  your  trees  to  the  wind,  by  cutting 
down  their  tops;  admit  the  pendant  goat,  the  heavy  ox, 
and  the  warlike  horfe  *  ;  have  as  few  enclofures  as  poffi- 
ble,  b  ut  either  admit  nature  in  all  her  pomp  as  ilie  is  feen 
at  ErnonviMe,  or  take  care  to  make  the  moil  of  thofeof 

*  The  Duke  de  Choifeuil : 

Vous  done,  dans  vos  tableaux  amis  du  mouvemept, 

A  vos  arbres  laidez  leur  doux  balancemeur. 

Qu’en  mobiles  objets  la  perfpedbve  abonde: 

Eaites  com  ir,  bondir  6c  rejailiir  cette  onde. 

Vous  voyez  ces  vallons,  ces  bois,  ces  champs  deferts; 

Des  diiterens  troupeaux  dans  les  fires  divers 
Envoyez,  repandes  les  peuplades  nombreufes. 

La,  du  fommet  lointa-in  ces  roches  buiffbnneufes, 

Je  vois  la  chevre  pendre.  Ici,  de  m i lie  agneapx 
L’echo  porte  les  cris  de  coteaux  en  coteaux. 

Dans  ces  pies  abreuves  des  eaux  de  la  colline, 

Couche  fur  fes  genoux,  le  bceuf  pefant  rumine; 

Tandis  qu’impetueux,  her,  inquiet;  ardent, 

Cet  animal  gfcerrier  qu’enfanta  le  trident,  - 
Dcpioie,  en  fe  jouant,  dans  un  gras  paturage 
Sa  vigueur  indomp  ee' &  fa  grace  fayvage, 

Que  j’airne  6c  fa  iouplelTe  &  ton  port  anime; 

Soit  que  dans  le  courant  du  £euve  accoutume 
En  frilfonnant  il  plonge,  6c,  luttant  contre  bond?, 

Batte  du  pied  ie  flot  qui  blanchit  &  qui  gronde;  ** 

Soit  qu’a  travels  les  pres  il  Eechappe  par  bonds  ; 

Soirque,  livrant  auxvems  fes  longs  crins,  vagabonds, 

Superbe,  Toeil  en  feu,  les  narines  fumantes. 

Beau  d’orgueil  &  d’amour,  il  vole  a  les  a  mantes  ! 

Qutaid  je  ne  le  vois  plus,  mon  ceil  le  fait  encor. 
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her  beauties  you  do  poffefs,  fuch  as  a  hanging  wood,  a 
fine  river,  or  the  Tea,  by  varying  the  profped  of  them 
with  a  fhort  walk. 

This  Canto  concludes  with  a  comparifon  between 
Kent  and  Le,  Noftre ;  the  merits  of  the  one  as  {hewn 
in  Marli  and  Verfailles,  and  thofe  of  the  other  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  Milton’s  Garden  of  Eden,  the  feat  of  happy 
lovers.  With  this  idea,  whirh  is  likewife  in  Mr.  Wal¬ 
pole’s  ElTay  on  Gardening,  the  firit  Canto  concludes. 

The  fecond  treats  of  the  beauties  of  trees— in  clumps 
or  fingle — old  or  young — of.difterent  habits  and  different 
manners.  This  introduces  a  moff:  beautiful  epifode  on  the 
cutting  down  of  the  fine  trees  at  Verfailles,  thofe  noble 
trees,  which  witneffes  to  every  human  weaknefs,  had  fur- 
vived.  Corneille  and  Turenne  had  furnifhed  laurels  for 
the  victorious  Lewis,  and  had  formed  the  bower  of  La 
Valliere  and  Love  After  fome  ingenious  precepts  on 


* 


Us  font  detrults,  ces  bois,  dont  Ie  front  glorieux 
Ombrageoit  de  Louis  le  front  vidtprieux, 

Ces  bois  ou,  celebrant  de  plus  douces  conquetes, 

Les  arts  voluptueux  multiplioient  les  fetes  ! 

Amour,  qu’elt  devenu  cet  afyle  enchante 
Qui  vit  de  Montefpan  foupirer  la  fierte  ? 

Queft  devenu  l’ombrage  ou,  fi  belle  &  fi  tendrea 
A  fon  amant  furpris  &  charme  de  Tentendre 
La  Valiere  apprexioit  le  fecret  de  fon  coeur, 

Et  fans  it  croire  aimee  avouoit  fon  vainqueur  ? 

Tout  perit,  tout  fuccombe;  au  bruit  de  ce  ravage 
Voyez-vous  point  s’enfuir  les  hotes  du  bocage  ? 

Tout  ce  peuple  d’oifeaux  fiers  d*habiter  ces  bois, 

Qui  chantoient  leurs  amours  dans  l’afyle  des  rois, 
S’exilent  a  regret  de  leurs  berceaux  antiques. 

Ces  dieux,  dont  le  ciieau  peupla  ces  verds  portiques, 
D’un  voile  de  verdure  autiefois  habilles, 

Tous  honteux  aujour  d’hui  de  fe  voir  depouilles, 

Pleurent  leur  doux  ombrage  ;  &,  redoutant  la  vue, 
Venus,  meme  une  fois  s’etonna  d'etre  nue. 

Croiilez,  hatez  votre  ombre,  &  repeuplez  ces  champs, 
Vo  us,  jeunes  arbri/Teaux ;  6c  vous,  arbres  mourans, 
Confolez-vous.  Temoins  de  la  foibleffe  huma’me, 

Vous  avez  vu  perir  &  Corneille  6c  Turenne: 

Vous  comptez  cent  printemps,  helas  !  Sc  nos  beaux  jo»ri 
S’envolent  les  premiers,  s’envolent  pour  toujours ! 
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the  mixture  of  proper  trees,  and  breaking  the  tints 
by  this,  we  have  a  description  of  the  fall  of  the 
leaf,  in  the  ftyle  of  and  almofl  as  fine  as  the  Poet’s 
Penferofo .  Thence  the  author  leads  us  to  the  (hrub- 
bery,  hot-houfe,  and  botanic  garden,  where  he  finilhcs 
the  canto  with  the  beautiful  ftory  of  Potaveri,  the  young 
native  of  Otaheite,  who,  when  he  was  at  Paris  fome 
years  ago,  being  carried  to  the  botanic  garden,  burft 
out  a  crying  on  feeing  the  trees  of  his  own  country. 
The  thought  is  fo  fine,  and  the  verfes  fo  noble,  that 
I  cannot  refill  the  temptation  of  introducing  them  at 
length. 

La,  defplants  afTembles  des  bouts  de  i’univers* 

De  la  cime  des  moots,  de  la  rive  des  mers, 

Des  portes  du  couchant,  de  celles  de  l’aurore, 

Ceux  que  l’ardent  midi,  que  le  nord  voit  eclore, 

Les  enfans  du  foleil,  les  enfans  des  frimats, 

Me  font,  en  un  lieu  feul,  parcourir  cent  climats. 

Je  voyage,  entoure  de  leur  foule  choifie, 

D’Amerique  en  Europe,  5c  d’Afrique  en  Aiie. 

Tous,  parmi  nos  vieux  plants  charmes  de  fe  ranger, 
CherifTent  notre  ciel,  5c  i’heureux  etranger, 

Des  bords  qu’il  a  quittes  reconnoiflant  l’ombrage, 

Doute  de  fon  exil  a  leur  touchante  image, 

Et  d’un  doux  fovenir  fent  fon  cceur  attendri. 

Je  t’en  prends  a  temoin,  jeune  Potaveri. 

Des  champs  d’O-Taiti,  fi  chers  a  fon  enfance, 

Ou  l’amour,  fans  pudeur,  n’eft  pas  tans  innocence, 

Ce  fauvage  ingenu  dans  nos  murs  tranfporte, 

Regrettoit  en  ion  coeur  fa  douce  liberte, 

Et  fon  lie  riante,  h  fes  plailirs  faciles. 

Ebloui,  mais  laffe  de  l’eclat  de  nos  villes, 

Souvent  il  s’ecrioit :  “  Rendez*moi  mes  forets.” 

Un  jour,  dans  ces  jardins  ou  Louis  a  grands  frais 
De  vingt'climats  clivers  en  wi  feul  lieu  rafTemble 
Ces  peuples  vegetaux  furpris  de  croitre  enfemble, 

Qui,  changeant  a  la  fois  de  faifon  5c  de  lieu, 

Viennent  tous  a  l’envi  rendre  hommage  a  Juflleu; 
L’Indien  parcouroit  leurs  tribus  reunies, 

Quand  tout-a-coup,  parmi  ces  vertes  colonies, 

Un  arbre  qu’il  connut  des  ies  plus  jeunes  ans 
Frappe  fes  yeux.  Soudain,  avec  des  cris  per^ans 
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’ll  s’elance,  11  I’embrafle,  il  le  baigne  de  larmes, 
Lecouvre  de  bailers.  Mille  objets  pleins  de  charmes, 
Ces  beaux  champs,  ce  beau  ciel  qui  le  virent  heureux, 

Le  fleuve  qu’il  fendoit  de  ces  bras  vigoureux, 

La  foret  dont  fes  traits  per^oient  l’hote  fauvage, 

Ces  bananiers  charges  &  de  fruits  &  d’ombrage 
Lt  le  toit  pa-erne),  &  les  bois  d’alentour, 

Ces  bois  qui  repondoient  a  fes  doux  chants  d’amour, 

II  croit  les  voir  encore,  &  fon  ame  attendrie, 

Du  moins  pour  un  inftant,  retrouva  fa  patrie. 

I  wifti  my  refpeft  for  the  Englifli  reader  would  al¬ 
low  me  to  do  as  much  by  the  beautiful  addrefs  to 
the  Queen  of  France,  on  the  birth  of  the  Dauphin, 
which  almoft  immediately  goes  before.  This  is  hap¬ 
pily  introduced  by  the  precept  of  planting  your  trees 
in  remembrance  of  fome  friend,  fome  dear  hoft,  fome 
•child,  whom  you  have  given  to  a  happy  husband. 

But  what  do  I  fay,”  cries  the  author,  tc  the  Dauphin 
“  is  juft  born,  1  will  go  to  Trianon*,  and  plant  trees 

in  honour  of  him !  thy  eyes,  charming  Queen  !  our 
“  glory,  our  hope,  will  fee  them  grow,  and  thy  fon  grow- 
“  ing  with  them  will  often  feek  their  fraternal  fhades. 

Canto  the  third  opens  with  the  author’s  telling 
us,  that  the  trumpet  of  war  has  founded  as  he  was 
linging;  that  all  the  heroes  are  gone  to  America,  and 
that  he  will  go  out  and  prepare  ringlets  of  flowers  for 
their  victorious  brgws.  He  then  fpeaks  of  paftures, 
of  flowers,  and  of  immenfe  rocks,  with  a  fmall  bridge 
at  the  bottom,  which  recall  the  ftories  of  the  Loft 
Traveller  and  the  Lover’s  Jump,  the  belief  of  which 
(till  amufes  the  peafant  in  his  winter  evenings;— of 
cafcades — and  the  melancholy-foothing  rivulet.  All 
this  conduCts  him  naturally  to  Vauclufe,  Laura,  and 
Petrarch,  who  are  fung  upon  the  true  poet's  harp.  Buc 

*  Was  built  for  one  of  Lewis  the  XIVth’s  miftrefles.  The  prefern 
King  made  a  prefent  of  it  to  the  Queen,  with  this  elegant  compli¬ 
ment  :  “  My  anccltor,  Madam,  gave  it  to  his  mi  ft  refs,  and  I  give 
4‘  it  to  mine.”  This  is  almoft  as  fine  as  AuguiWs  Vive  noftri  con- 
jug  ii  memtr. 
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Canto  the  4th  is  the  mafter-piece  of  the  wholes 
After  a  poetical  defcription  of  the  Iliad,  in  which 
the  univerfal  Mailer  of  nature  had  not  difdained  to  mix 
the  waving  fields  of  corn,  and  the  (hepherd  telling  his 
tale,  with  the  hiding  darts  of  either  army,  Terror  put¬ 
ting  to  the  horfes  of  Achilles’  chariot,  and  Neptune 
linking  down  the  walls  of  Troy  with  his  trident;  the 
Abbe  defcribes  the  ornaments  of  the  garden  :  thefe 
are— the  walk  neither  too  ftreight  and  wide,  nor 
too  affe&edly  curved— the  laughing  lake,  which  feems 
to  fay,  Stop  here,  where  can  you  do  better,  changed 
fuddenly  for  the  hermitage,  in  which  man  recolle&s 
the  pad,  anticipates  the  future,  and  thinks  of  the  good 
and  evil  fcattered  with  a  pretty  equal  hand  over  his 
Ihort  day.  From  hence  we  are  carried  to  the  Et  ego 
in  Arcadia,  ‘  Et  moi  je  fus  aufli  dans  l’heureufe  Ar- 
*  cadie  ;*  but  cautioned  not  to  ere£l  the  imaginary  urn, 
but  rather,  if  we  are  fortunate  enough  never  to  have 
felt  a  real  lofs,  that  of  the  farmer  or  veteran,  who, 
making  fate  blufh  at  his  defliny,  ferved  his  God,  his 
king,  his  country,  his  family,  and  made  the  chafte 
heart  of  his  daughter  the  abode  of  virtue,  innocence, 
and  peace.  Write,  fays  he,  upon  his  tomb, 

Qu’on  y  life,  Ci  git  le  bon  fils,  le  bon  pere, 
le  bon  epoux. 

All  this  part,  which  imitates  Gray,  as  Gray  imitated 
the  antients,  is  inexpreflibly  beautiful  *.  Hence  we 
travel  to  the  farm,  where,  like  Shenflone’s 

Bring,  bring  the  hobby  that  I  flrode. 

When  joyful  round  the  room  I  rode, 

the  author  recalls  all  the  amyfements  of  his’  youth. 

'  y  Then 

*  Ah!  ft  d’aucun  ami  vous  rdhonorez  la  cendre, 

Voyez  fous  ces  vieux  ifs  la  tombe  oa  vontfe  rendre 
Ceux  qui,  courbes  pour  voas  fur  des  ftllons  ingrats, 

Au  fein  de  la  misere  efperent  le  trepas. 

P  ougiriez-vous  d’orner  leurs  humbles  fepultures  ? 

Vous  n’y  pouvez  graver  d’llluftres  avemures, 

*  SaK$ 
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Then  there  follows  a  moil  fplendid  defcription  in¬ 
deed  of  the  Menagerie,  and  the  feveral  beafts  foreign 
and  domeftic  who  inhabit  it,  with  an  happy  invocation 
of  La  Fontaine,  to  come  and  help  defcribe  their  manners. 
This  it  is  impoflible  to  do  any  juftice  to,  without  in¬ 
ferring  it  at  length,  and  therefore  it  mu  ft  be  fufficient 
to  fay,  that  it  joins  the  poetry  of  Virgil  to  the  philofo- 
phic  precifion  of  the  Eflay  on  man.  The  eight  lines  on 
the  cock  are  equal  to  any  thing  in  the  latter  ;  nor  would 
Pindar  himfelf  difdain  the  prayer  for  the  imprifoned 
eagle  to  be  fee  at  liberty.  Hence,  after  palling  an  obe- 
lilk  dedicated  *  a  nos  braves  marins  mourans  pour  la 
*  patrie,’  to  the  Manners’s  and  Baines’s  of  France;  we 
pafs  on  to  ruins,  which  recall  the  memory  of  Marius 
fitting  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  the  two  majeftic  ruins 
comforting  each  other. 

Telle  jadis  Carthage 

Vit  fur  fes  murs  detruits  Marius  malheureux 
Et  ces  deux  grands  debris  fe  confoloient  entr’eux. 

Sans  doute.  Depuis  l’aube,  ou  le  coq  matinai 
Des  ruftiques  travaux  leur  donne  le  fignal, 

Jufques  a  la  veillee,  ou  leur  jeune  famille 
Envrronne  avec  eux  le  farment  qui  petille, 

'  Dans  les  memes  travaux  roulent  en  paix  leurs  jours. 

Des  guerres,  des  traites  n’en  marquent  point  le  cours. 

Naitre,  foutfrir,  mourir,  e’eft  toute  leur  hiftoire. 

Mais  leur  cceur  n’eft  point  fourd  au  bruit  de  leur  memoire. 

■Quel  hemme  vers  la  vie,  au  moment  dn  depart, 

Ne  fe  tourne,  &  ne  jette  un  trifle  &  long  regard, 

A  l’efpoir  d’un  regret  ne  fent  pas  quelque  charme, 

Et  des  yeux  d’un  ami  n’attend  pas  une  larme? 

Pour  confoler  leur  vie  honorez  done  leur  mort; 

Celui  qui  de  fon  rang  faifant  rougit  le  fort, 

Servit  Ion  Dieu,  Ton  Roi,  fon  pays,  fa  famille, 

Qui  grava  la  pudeur  fur  le  front  de  fa  fille, 

D’une  pierre  moins  brute  honorez  fon  tombeau ; 

Tracez-y  fes  vert  ns  &  les  pleurs  du  hameau  ; 
r  Qu’on  y  life  :  Ci  git  le  bon fils,  le  bon  fere, 

Le  fon  epoux* 
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This  I  fear  is  a  little  too  bold ;  but  who  would 
not  forgive  it  for  what  goes  before  ? 

Mais  de  ces  monumens  la  brillante  gaiete, 

Et  leur  luxe  moderne,  6c  leur  fraiche  jeunefte, 

Des  antiques  debris  valent-ils  la  vieilleffe  ? 

L’afpe<ft  defordonne  de  ces  grands  corps  epars 
Leur  forme  pittorefque  attache  les  regards. 

Par  eux  le  cours  des  ans  eft  marque  fur  la  terre. 

Detruits  par  les  volcans,  ou  l’orage  ou  la  guerre, 

II s  inftruifent  toujours,  confolent  quelquefois. 

Ces  maffes  qui  du  temps  fentent  auift  1c  poids, 

Enfeignent  a  ceder  a  ce  ccmmun  ravage, 

A  pardonner  au  fort.  Telle  jadis  Carthage 
Vit  fur  fes  murs  detruits  Marius  malheureux, 

Et  ces  deux  grands  debris  fe  confoloient  entr’eux. 

The  next  thing  is  the  remains  of  a  chapel,  where 

4  Vierges,  femmes  enfans  (pueri  innuptaeque  puel- 
lae)  fur  un  ruftique  autel, 

*  Venoient  pour  les  moififons  implorer  PEterne!/ 

Thence  we  go  to  the  difmantled  fort,  formerly  the 
aftoniftied  witnefs  of  the  deeds  of  arms  of  the  Baiard’s 
and  Henry’s,  now  the  peaceful  retreat  of  the  nightingale 
who  guards  the  fruits  of  her  love,  and  of  the  little  boy 
who  plays  chuck  where  his  parents  ufed  to  fight. 

This  leads  us  to  Paraclete,  where  we  meet  again 
with  Pope,  but  tranflated  in  fuch  a  manner  as  would 
have  pleafed  himfelf  to  read. 

Away,  cries  the  mufe-raifed  writer,  away  with  thofe 
awkward  imitations  of  antiquity,  built  only  a  week  ago,— 
— with  the  remains  of  the  caftle,  which  never  exifted,  or 
could  exift, — with  the  Gothic  tower  which  totters  to  its 
fall,  without  being  old.  Oh* how  venerable!  on  the 
contrary,  how  interefting  to  the  heart,  is  a  real  ruin, 
the  companion  of  my  unaffe&ed  anceftors  ;  how  1  like  to 
converfe  with  it,  with  what  pleafure  I  liften  to  it. 
is  it  repeats  the  hiftories  of  ages  paft,  and  people  that 
have  been.  Oh  Italy!  Oh  Campagna  of  Rome!  but  I 
am  hurried  away  with  the  poet  too;  and  he  who  does 
not  know  French  has  only  to  learn  it  for  the  fake  of 
What  follow?. 

Mai* 
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Mais  un  debris  reel  interefle  mes  yeux. 

Jadis  contemporain  de  nos  fimples  aieux, 
j’aime  a  Pinterroger,  je  me  plais  a  le  croire. 

Des  peuples  &  des  temps  il  me  redit  Phiftoire, 

Plus  ces  temps  font  fameux,  plus  ces  peuples  font  grands* 
Et  plus  j’admirerai  ces  relies  impofans. 

O  champs  de  PItalie  1  6  campagnes  de  Rome  ! 

Ou  dans  tout  fon  orgueil  git  ie  neant  de  Phomme, 

C’eft  la  que  des  debris  fameux  par  de  grands  noms, 

*  Pleins  de  grands  fouvenirs  &  de  hautes  lemons, 

Vo  us  offrent  ces  alpe£ls,  trefors  des  payfagcs. 

Voyez  de  toutes  parts,  comment  le  cours  des  ages 
Difperfant,  dechirant  de  precieux  lambeaux, 

Jettant  temple  fur  temple,  &  tombeaux  fur  tombeaux:, 
De  Rome  etale  au  loin  la  ruine  immortelle. 

Ces  portiques,  ces  arcs,  ou  la  pierre  fidelle 
Garde  du  peuple-roi  les  exploits  eclatans; 

Leur  maile  indeilrudlible  a  fatigue  le  temps. 

Des  fleuves  fufpendus  ici  mugiffoit  Ponde, 

Sous  ces  portes  palToient  les  depouilles  du  mondej 
Par-tout  confinement  dans  la  poufliere  epars, 

Les  thermes,  les  palais,  les  tombeaux  des  Cefars, 

Tandis  que  de  Virgile,  &  d’Ovide,  &  d’Horacc, 

La  douce  illufion  nous  montre  encor  la  trace. 

Heureux,  cent  fois  heureux  Partille  des  jardins, 

Dont  Part  peut  s’emparer  de  ces  relies  divins. 

Deja  la  main  du  temps  fourdement  le  feconde; 

Deja  fur  les  grandeurs  de  ces  maitres  du  mondc 
La  nature  fe  plait  a  reprendre  fes  droits. 

Au  lieu  meme  ou  Pompee,  heureux  vainqueur  des  Rois^ 
Etaloit  tant  de  fade,  a  infi  qu’aux  jours  d’Evandre, 

La  flute  des  bergers  revient  fe  faire  entendre. 

Voyez  rire  ces  champs  au  laboureur  rendus, 

Sur  ces  combles  tremblans  ces  chevreaux  fufl  endus, 
L’orgueilleux  obelifque  au  loin  couche  fur  Pherbe, 
Lthumble  ronce  embraflant  la  colonne  fuperbe; 

Ces  forets  d’arbrilfeaux,  de  plantes,  de  bullions, 

Mon  ant,  tombant  en  grappe,  en  touffes,  en  feftons. 

Par  le  fouffle  des  vents  femes  fur  ces  ruines, 

Le  figuier,  Polivier,  de  leurs  foibles  racines 
Achevent  d’ebranler  Pouvrage  des  Romains ; 

Et  la  vigne  flexible,  &  le  lierre  aux  cent  mains, 
Autour  de  ces  debris  ram  pans  avec  fouplefle, 

Semblent  vouloir  cacher  ou  parer  leur  vieillefle. 
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But  let  there  beno  Pans  on  bowling-greens,  nor  Tritons 
in  the  orangerie,  nor  Naiads  where  Dryads  ought  to  be; 
above  all,  let  none  of  the  Csefars  approach  the  place 
which  is  dedicated  to  the  forgetfulnefs  of  the  evils  of 
life,  and  of  the  tyrants  who  have  been  the  occasion  of 
them.  Put  me  up  Fenelon,  put  me  up  Henry  raifing 
Sully  from  the  flowers,  *  donnez,  donnez  des  fleurs/ 
give,  give  me  flowers,  I  will  ftrew  them  over  the  bulls 
of  the  fages  who,  in  noble  banifhment,  on  diflant  coafts, 
either  fought  for  or  carried  the  arts  which  comfort  man¬ 
kind. 

Donnez  des  fleurs,  donnez;  j’en  couvrirai  ces  fages 
Qui,  dans  un  noble  exil,  fur  de  lointains  rivages 
Cherchoient  ou  repandoient  les  arts  confolateurs. 

Toi  fur- tout,  brave  Cook,  qui,  cher  a  tous  les  coeurs. 
Unis  par  les  regrets  la  France  h  l’Angleterre ; 

Toi  qui,  dans  ces  climats  ou  le  bruit  du  tonnerrc 
Nous  annon^oit  jadis,  Triptoleme  nouveau, 

Apportois  le  courfler,  la  brebis,  le  taureau, 

Le  foe  cultivateur,  les  arts  de  ta  patrie, 

Et  des  brigands  d’Europe  expiois  1a.  furie. 

Ta  voile  en  arrivant  leur  annonyoit  la  paix, 

Er  ta  voile  en  partant  leur  laifloit  des  bienfaits. 

Re^ois  done  ce  tribut  d’un  enfant  de  la  France* 

Et  que  fait  fon  pays  a  ma  reconnoiffance  ? 

Ses  vertus  en  ont  fait  notre  conckoyeh. 

Imitons  notre  Roi,  digne  d’etre  le  fieri, 

Helas  !  de  quoi  lui  fert  que  deux  fois  fon  audaee 
Ait  vu  des  cieux  brulans,  fendu  des  mers  de  glace; 

Que  des  peuples,  divers,  des  ondes  revere, 

Scul  fur  les  vaftes  mers  fon  vaifleau  fut  facre ; 

Que  pour  lui  feul  la  guerre  oubliat  fes  ravages? 

L’ami  du  monde,  helas  !  meurt  en  proie  aux  fauvages, 
Vous  qui  pleurez  fa  mort,  fiers  enfans  d'Albion, 

Imites,  il  eft  terns,  fa  nobte  ambition. 

Pourquoi  dans  vos  egaux  cherchez-vous  des  efclaves  ; 
Portez  leur  des  bienfaits  5c  non  pas  des  entraves. 

Le  front  ceint  de  lauriers  cueillis  par  les  Francois, 

La  vicboire  aujourdhui  follicite  la  paix. 

Defcends;  aimable  paix,  fi  long-temps  attendue, 

Defcends ;  que  ta  pretence  a  Eunivers  rendue, 

Embelliffe  les  lieux  qu’ont  ce’ebres  mes  vers; 

Viens  ;  forme  un  peuple  heureux  de  cent  peuples  divers. 
Pendsl’abondance  auxchamps, rends  le  commerce  aux  ondes, 
Et  la  vie  aux  beaux  arts,  &  le  cakne  aux  deux  m ondes. 

I  fuppofc 
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I  fuppofe  that  fince  the  c  Te  veniente  die,  te  dece- 
dente  canebaty  there  have  not  been  fuch  verfes  written 
as  the  eighth  or  ninth. 

It  may  be  worth  the  fcholar’s  while  to  compare  the 
invocation  to  peace  with  Ariftophanes’s  fine  ode  I  think 
in  the  'Ittttsis  or 

1  fhould  be  giad  to  fee  a  tranflation.  of  this  charming 
piece,  provided  Dr.  Beattie  or  Mrs.  Barbauld  will  under¬ 
take  it.  Mr  Mafon  has- taken  ground  of  his  v  wrn,  and 
Mrs.  Brooke  unfortunately  for  us  writes  little  but  in 
prole. 


Art.  XVI II.  The  Nineteen  Tragedies  and  Fragments  of 
Euripides,  tranfiafed  by  Michael  Wodhull,  Efq-,  4  vol. 
8 vo.  1  /.  is.  and  the  Firft  Volume  ^Euripides,  tranf- 
Jlated  by  Mr.  Potter,  4 to.  1  /.  i  s. 

BEFORE  t  fay  anything  about  the  merits  of  the  pre¬ 
fen  t  rival  tranflations,  I  think  it  not  improper  to 
premife  a  few  words  on  the  nature  of  tranflations  in  ge¬ 
neral,  not  with  a  view  of  faying  any  thing  that  is  not 
known,  but  to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  MefT.  Wod- 
hull  and  Potter  for  himfelf,  and  for  the  fake  of  young 
writers,  to  whom  alone  the  few  criticifms  introduced  in 
this  work  (inten  led  more  to  give  an  account  of  what  au¬ 
thors  do,  than  to  decide  how  they  do  it)  are  addreffed. 

In  the  firft  place  then,  as  every  tranflation  is  a  compo- 
fition  in  Englilh,  intended  for  Englilh  readers,  who  may 
be-fuppofed  to  be  fome  of  them  perfons  of  tafte,  who 
unaerftand  no  languages  but  their  own,  the  firft  thing 
required  in  it  is,  that  it  be  in  Englilh,  both  as  to  the 
words  and  the  idiom.  For  let  the  tranflator  underftand 
his  author  ever  fo  well,  how  is  it  poffible  he  fhould  af¬ 
ford  me  compleat  pleasure,  if  he  is  deficent  in  the  firft 
thing  by  which  I  judge,  and  the  only  thing  I  can  judge  of, 
i.  e.  if  his.  words  are  new,  or  mean,  or  coarfe,  or  if  his 
turns  of  phrafe  are  foreign,  and  fuch  as  offend  my  ears. 
The  firft  thing  then,  every  tranflator,  even  of  the  hum¬ 
bled  profe,  has  to  attend  to,  is  to  write  plain,  and 
Vol.  1.  E  e  e  good 
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good  at  lead,.  and  (if  he  choofes  to  excell)  elegant  Eng- 
lifh.  The  turnoff:  that  can  be  allowed  him  is  now-and- 
then  to  coin  a  word  he  wants,  or  to  venture  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  bold  turn  from  the  language  out  of  which 
he  is  tranflating.  If  he  does  this  moderately,  and  with 
iufficient  aft,  we  are  obliged  to  him,  and  the  graces  he 
thus  introduces  or  deals  into  Englifli,  may  fometimes 
gahi  an  eflabli  hment  by  this  means,  which  no  original 
writer  would  have  ventured  to  afk  for  them. 

<  ,  <  e  ,  >  ■  f 

And  thus  much  for  the  tranlh  tion  of  profe. 

For  the  tame  reafon  it  is  to  be  expelled  from  a  perfon 
who  attempts  to  tranflate  a  poet  into  verfe,  that  he  be 
a  poet  himfelf.  For  the  moment  any  man  profelfes  to 
give  me  fomething  which  is  not  profe,  he  profeifes  to  de¬ 
light  as  well  as  imtruCt  me  and  how  can  can  he  do  this  ? 
how  indeed,  if  1  have  any  ear,  can  he  fail  of  doing  quite 
the  contrary,  if  he  Is  not  mailer  of  harmony,  or  does 
not  underiland  the  varieties  of  the  Enghih  numbeas,  or 
is  not  intimately  familiar  with  thofe  bold  and  glow- 
ing  expreffions  which  I  expect  to  meet  with  in  Lyric  po¬ 
etry  more  particularly,  becaufe  I  have  been  ufedto  them 
in  Dry  den,  and  the  other  great  artificers  of  my  own  na¬ 
tive  language. 

Thefe  then,  elegance  and  poetry,  are  abfolute  requi¬ 
res  for  the  tranilators  of  a  poet,  to  place  him  above 
mediocrity  ;  but  there  is  a  third,  without  which  he  ne¬ 
ver  can  reach  excellence,  and  that  is,  the  knowing 
what  may  he  mandated,  and  what  may  not,  and  the 
power  or  tafte  of  rejection,,  All  things  will  not  bear  in 
Englifli,  even  fuel!  as  were  excellently  written  in 
French  lafl  year,  much  lefs  what  was  written  in  Greek 
three  thbufand  years  ago,  to  a  people  v/hofe  manners 
and  con  dilutions  were  in  feveral  refpe&s  different  from 
ours,  and  whofe  language  is  fa  imperfeffly  underdood, 
that  eveiiwhat  can  not  berehdered  bv  us  without  appearing 
mean  and  trivial,  might  be  excellent  in  the  original, 
even  in  point  of  language.  All  things  will  net  bear,  I 
fay— and  therefore  no  man  who  does  not  feel  in  himfelf 
theboldnefs  to  reject  fometimes,  can  be  a  tranflator.  Still, 
howevc  r,  though  all  things  cannot  bear,  there  is  com- 
g-  v  ; '  '  monly 
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monly  an  analogous  idea  in  the  modern  languages,  which 
the  original  writer  would  have  made  ufe  of  if  he  had 
lived  in  the  age  or  country,  and  this  it  becomes  the  tranf- 
lator  to  find  out  and  infert  in  his  compofition. 

Milton  tranflated  upon  thefe  principles,  as  may  be  feen 
in  particular  by  comparing  the  fine  fimile  of  the  bees  in 
the  firft  book  of  Paradife  Loft  with  the  original  in  Ho¬ 
mer.  So  Giuftmlani  <  tranflated  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus 
into  Italian  with  a  felicity  little  inferior  to  that  of  the 
original ;  lo  L’Abbe  de  Lifle  tranflated  the  Georgies ;  and 

o  '  o' 

fuch  finally  are  Addifon’s  tranflations  in  the  Spectator, 
and  Mr.  Potter’s  own  tranflation  of  EBfchylus. 

Having  laid  thus  much  on  the  fubjecl  in  general,  I 
fhali  referve  the  particular  obfervations  I  have  to  make 
on  the  refpeffive  merits  of  the  two  tranflations,  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  lyric  odes,  till  next  month,  and  content 
myfelf  at  prefent  with  laying  a  fpecinlen  of  each  before 
the  reader,  that  h£  may  form  a  judgment  of  his  own. 
Th  is  he  will  be  the  more  obliged  to  me  for,  as  1  have 
chofen  what  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  the  mod 
pathetic  feene  in  antiquity >  the  parting  of  Alceftis  and 
Admetus,  in  confequence  of  the  former’s  having  de¬ 
voted  herfelf  to  fave  her  hiifband  s  life.  I  am  aware 
indeed  that  criticifrti  may  nibble  at  the  propriety  of 
the  thing’s  taking  place,  and  think  Admetus  a  very  bad 
hufband;  but  the  flotation  (which  I  neither  mean  to 
defend  or  condemn)  being  given,  I  think  the  rules  of 
tafte  will  allow  that  it  was  impofflble  to  make  the  two 
perfons  ipeak  more  in  charafter,  or  more  feelingly,  than 
Euripides  has  done ;  and  therefore  I  hope  that  none  of 
my  readers, efpecially  thofe  who  have  not  opportunities  of 
jud  ging  ancient  compofition  in  the  original  languages, 
will  take  exceptions  at  little  imperteftions  of  ftyle 
(though  it  be  indeed  the  flift  thing  which  (trikes  the 
ear),  lout  that  they  will  attend  to  the  weight  of  fenti- 
ment,  and  flow  of  poetry,  which  as  no  tranflation  can 
give  fully,  fo  no  tranflation  can  take  away.  Thofe 
who  read  with  this  principle,  will,  I  am  perfuaded, 
be  plea  fed  enough,  to  wifh  to  read  more  of  a  writer, 
who  has  many  feenes  like  this,  in  one  or  other  of  thefe 
mutilations. 

Aft . 
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Att>  The  heft  of  wives  indeed:  who  will  gainfay  it# 
What  could  * **he  brighteffc  pattern  of  her  fex 
Do  more  i  what  greater  proof  give  of  the  honour 
She  bears  her  hufband,  than  a  ready  will 
To  d  ie  for  him?  This  all  the  city  knows. 

How  in  the  houfe  fhe  hath  bemeaned  herfelf 
Will  claim  thy  admiration.  When  fhe  knew, 

The  chftin’d  day  was  come,  in  fountain-  water, 

.She  bath’d  her  lilly-tinfiur'd  limbs ,  then  took 
From  his  rich  cheft,  of  odorous  cedar  form’d, 

A  fplendid  robe,  and  her  mod  radiant  drefs: 

Thus  gorgeoufly  t  array’d,  fhe  flood  before 

The  hallowed  flames,  and  thus  addrefs’d  her  prayer  ; 

O  queen,  I  go  to  the  inrernal  (hades, 

Yet,  ere  I  go,  with  reverence  let  me  breathe 
My  lafl  requefl,  protect  my  orphan  children, 

Make  my  ion  happy  with  the  wife  he  loves, 

And  wed  my  daughter  to  a  noble  §  hufband  : 

Nor  let  them,  like  the  mother,  to  the  tomb 
Untimely  fink  ;  but,  in  their  native  land, 

(j  Be  blefs’d,  through  lengthened  life,  to  honour’d  age. 
Then  to  each  altar  in  the  royal  houfe 
She  went,  and  crown’d  it,  and  addrefs’d  her  vows. 
Plucking  the  myrtle-bough  :  nor  tear,  ncr  fig1*, 

Came  from  her,  neither  did  the  approaching  ill 
Change  the  frefh  beauties  of  her  vermeil  cheek. 

Her  chamber  then  vifits,  ancl  her  bed ; 

There  her  tears  flow'd.,  and  thus  fhe  fpoke,  O  bed. 

To  which,  my  wedded  lord,  for  whom  I  die, 

Led  me  a  virgin* bride,  farewell ;  to  thee 
No  blame  do  I  impute,  for  me  alone 
Hafl  thou  deffroy’d  :  difdaining  to  betray 
Thee,  and  my  lord,  I  die  :  to  thee  (hall  come 
Some  other  woman,  not  mors  perchance 

*  This  is  better  than  Mr.  Wwdhull;  for  nobody  thought  of  flander¬ 
ing  her  worth,  nor  is  there  room  for  it. 

4  ££  With  a  modeft  grace,”  is  better,  and  nearer  the  original. 

£  Sandhi  ad  vos  anima.  • 

$  Twecw  oroari^  both  the  tranflators  have  rendered  “  noble;”  but  it 
conveys  a  great  deal  mqre.  It  is  opposed  to  the  wife  he  loves  for  the 
ion,  and  the  fenfe  is  femething  like  that  of  the  fine  epitaph, 

64  All  the  fons  were  brave,  and  all  the  daughters  virtuous,” 

$  A  beautiful  line. 

**  The  word  if  I  mi  (lake  not,  contains  a  great  deal  more 

and  includes  almofi  every  virtue  that  becomes  a  wife  and  mother. 
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Attend.  Who  dares  to  Hander  fuch  unrival’d  worth  ? 
Could  aught  have  been  done  more  bv  the  molt  perfect 
Of  her  whole  fex  ?  what  method  is  there  left 
By  which  the  matron*  for  her  lord  can  (hew 
Stronger  regard  than  chooiing  in  his  Head 
To  fuffer  death  ?  This  faff  hath  been  made  known 
Thro’  our  whole  city.  With  amazement  hear 
In  her  apartment  how  fhe  was  employ’d. 

When  flte  perceiv’d  the  fatal  morn  was  come, 

She  with  the  waters  of  the  limpid  rill 

Lav’d  her  fair  limbs,  and  from  the  fculptur’d  cheft 

Allotting,  with  a  mode  ft  grace  attir’d 

Her  perion,  and  devoudy  as  fhe  Hood 

Before  her  Lares  in  thefe  terms  implor’d 

The  aid  of  Vefia  :  44  O  thou  awful  Queen, 

44  For  on  a  journey  to  the  realms  beneath 
44  I  now  am  bound  ;  to  thee  with  my  hit  voice 
44  Thefe  orphan  children  to  protect,  I  fue  ; 

44  With  a  lovd’d  bride  in  Hymen’s  bonds  unite 

66  My  fon,  and  on  ibis  tender  maid  bellow 

44  A  noble  husband  :  nor,  like  her  who  bore  them, 

4i  Suffer  my  haplefs  progeny  t’  empire 
44  Thus  immaturely  :  but  by  every  blifs 
44  Accompanied,  in  their  paternal  land 
44  Permit  them  to  fill  up  the  lengthen’d  meafurc 
44  Of  a  delicious  life.  *  "To  all  the  altars 
Within  Admetus’  palace  then  file  came, 

Deck’d  them  with  garlands,  offer'd  up  her  vows 
And  from  the  branches  of  the  myrtle  If  ripp’d 
Their  foliage  ;  yet  meanwhile  nor  wept,  nor  groan’d. 

Nor  did  the  evil  which  was  clofe  at  hand 
Change  the  complexion  of  her  blooming  cheeks. 

Till  fhe  at  length  into  the  chamber  burif, 

Fell  on  her  couch,  then  fir  earn'd  the  plenteous  tearf, 

Aud  fhe  exclaim’d  ;  44  Thou  inaufpicious  bed 
44  On  which  the  favour’d  youth,  for  whom  I  die  (J, 

44  Unbound  my  vr gin  zone ^  t arcwell,  no  hate, 

44  To  thee  1  bear,  becaufe  thou  haft  deftroy ’d 

*  Matron  fpoils  all,  and  makes  it  ludicrous. 

f  Neither  of  the  rranflators  have  fufficiently  marked  the  beuintql 
ircum dance  of  her  bearing  all  unmov’d  till  lhe  came  to  the  bridal 
hamber. 

\  Euripides  fays  juft  tbe  contrary. 

{j  ineieganc  and  grofs  in  Enghfh. 
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More  happy  :  as  file  lay,  fhe  kifs’d  the  couch, 

And  bath’d  it  with  a  flood  of  tears :  that  paft. 

She  left  her  chamber,  then  return’d,  and  eft 
She  left  it,  oft  return’d,  and  on  the  couch 
Fond lv,dach  time  lh e  enter’d,  caff  herfelf. 

Her  children,  as  they  hung  upon  her  robes. 

Weeping,  fhe  rais’d,  and  clafp’d  them  to  heeaft 
Each  after  each,  as  now  about  to  die. 

Each  fervant  through  the  houfe  burft  into  tears. 

In  pity  of  their  mi  fire  fs  ;  file  to  each 

Stretch’d  her  right-hand  ;  nor  was  there  one  fo  mean 

To  whom  file  fpoke  not,  and  admitted  him  * 

To  /peak  to  her  again.  Within  the  houfe, 

Thefe  are  our  griefs.  Admetus  muff  have  died, 

Have  perifhed  :  but,  efcaping  is  immers’d 
In  forrows,  which  his  heart  fhall  ne’er  forget. 

The  Chorus  and  Attendant  converfe  a  little ,  and  then 

ALCESTIS,  ADMETUS,  EUMELUS,  CHORUS. 

Ale,  Thou  fun  f,  and  thou  fair  light  of  day,  ye  clouds. 
That  in  quick  eddies  whirl  along  the  fky  ! 

Adm .  Sees  thee  and  me,  moil  wretched,  yet  in  nought 
Offending  ’gainfl  the  gods,  that  thou  fhould’ft  die. 

Ale .  O  earth,  ye  towred  roofs,  thou  bridal  bed. 

Rais’d  in  Iolcos,  my  paternal  feat ! 

Adm .  O  thou  poor  lufferer,  raife  thee,  leave  me  not  5 
Entreat  the  pow’rful  gods  to  pity  thee. 

Ale .  I  fee  the  two-oar’d  boat,  the  Stygian  barge  ; 

And  he  that  wafts  the  dead  grafps  in  his  hand 
His  pole,  and  calls  me,  why  doll  thou  delay  ? 

*  This  is  not  the  fenfe«  There  is  nothing  of il  admitted  to  fpeak.” 
Euripides  fays,  fhe  was  anfwered  by  the  lervants,  whether  of  their  own 
accord,  becaufe  they  were  ufed  to  it,  (for  the  Athenians,  for  whom  Eu¬ 
ripides  wrote,  refpected  their  fervants)  ;  or  becaufe  the  fenfe  of  what 
they  were  fo  foon  to  lofe  got  the'better  of  every  other  confideration. 

f  Her  favourite  fervant  had  faid,  fhe  was  coming  out  to  fee  the  fun 
for  the  lall  time,  which  explains  this  opening.  Racine,  who  was  as 
great,  as  happy,  and  perhaps  as  unconfeious  a  borrower  as  tlx  im  or- 
tal  Gray,  has  made  a  fine  ufe  ot  this  in  the  fine  feene  of  Phaedra,  which 
E’could  almojft  fay,  as  to  this  feene,  is  Euripides  improved,  where  he 
introduce*,  her,  with 

44  Noble  et  brillant  auteur  de  ma  trifle  famille. 


“  Soleil !  je  te  viens  voir  pour  la  des  niere 
Virgil  had  the  whole  of  the  introdudion  in  v.ew,  in  the 
44  Sandlaad  aninia  aiqueinfeia  culpx,’ 
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€C  Me  fingly  :  for  I  perifh  through  a  dread 
Thee  and  my  deareft  husband  to  betray  : 

“  But  thou  by  a  new  bride,  tho’  not  more  chafte , 

“  Happier  perchance  than  me,  fhalt  be  poffefs’d  !” 
Thus  l  iy  fire,  and  oft  kifs’d  it  till  the  couch 
Was  wholly  with  hergufhing  tears  bedew’d  ; 

Then  fatiated  with  weeping,  darted  up. 

And  oft  from  her  apartmeut  iflfued  forth. 

Yet  ever  and  anon  did  fhe  return, 

And  threw  herfelf  upon  the  wonted  couch  f. 
Meantime  the  children  on  their  mother’s  robe 
Kung  weeping,  but  fhe  rais’d  them  in  her  arms 
As  now  aware  of  her  impending  death, 

And  kifs’d  them  oft,  while  thro’  the  palace  wept. 
Pitying  their  miftrefs,  the  whole  menial  train  ; 
With  courtefy  fhe  held  forth  her  right-hand 
To  each,  nor  was  there  any  one  fo  mean 
Whom  fhe  accofted  not,  or  to  whofe  words 
She  in  her  turn  vouchfaf'd  not  to  reply • 

Such  are  the  evils  of  Admetus’s  houfe, 

By  dying  he  had  perifh ’d  only  once, 

But  now,  from  death  efcaping,  is  involv’d 
In  forrows  fuch  as  time  can  ne’er  efface. 


ALCESTIS,  ADMETUS,  EUMELUS,  CHORUS 

Ale .  O  Sun,  Othou  refplendant  light  of  day. 

And  ye,  O  fleecy  clouds,  with  fwift  career 
Whirl’d  thro’  the  heavens  ! 

Adm .  Our  fufferings  they  behold, 

Altho’  we  have  committed  ’gainft  the  Gods 
No  fin,  for  which  thou  might’ ft  deferve  to  die. 

Ale .  Thou  too,  O  Earth,  ye  roofs  of  ftateiy  domes. 
And  gay  apartments  which  in  bridal  pomp 
My  native  land  lolcos^;  erft  array’d. 

Adm .  Unhappy  woman,  from  thy  couch  arife, 
Forfake  me  not ;  but  to  the  Powers  Supreme 
Sue  for  their  pity. 

Ale .  Furnifh’d  wi  h  two  oars 

I  view  the  boat,  and  him  who  ferries  o*er 
The  filentdead;  his  hand  the  lengthen’d  pole 
Suftains  :  by  Charon  am  I  fummon’d  hence. 


t  Almoft  indecent.  There  is  nothing  of  this  in  Euripides. 
Dulces  moriens  remiiiifcitur  Argo6. 
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Hade  thee  !  thou  linger’d  !  All  is  ready  here, 

Charon,  impatient,  fpeeds  me  to  be  gone. 

Adm.  A  melancholy  ‘  oyage'this  to  me. 

O  thou  unhappy,  what  a  fate  is  curs. 

Ale.  He  drags  me,  home  me  drags  me  to  the  gates 
That  clofe  upon  the  dead  i  Doff  thou  not  fee  him, 

Plow  ftern  he  frowns  beneath  his  gloomy  brow. 

Th’  impetuous  Pluto?  What  wou’dft  thou  with  me? 
Off!  let  me  go  !  Ah  !  what  a  dreary  path  ! 

Wretched,  moft  wretched  !  Muff  I  downwards  go  ? 

Adm •  To  thy  friends  mournful,  mod  to  me,  and  thefe 
Thy  children,  who  with  me  this  furrow  jfbare. 

Ale,  No  longer  hold  me  up,  hold  me  no  lon  er, 

Here  lay  me  down  :  I  have  not  ftrength  to  ffand  : 

Death  is  hard  by  :  dark  night  creeps  o’er  my  ejes. 

My  children,  O  my  children,  now  no  more, 

Y our  mother  is  no  more  !  Farewell.  May  you. 

More  happy,  fee  the  golden  light  of  heaven  ! 

Adm.  Ah,  what  a  mournful  world  is  this  !  to  me 
Than  any  death  more  painful  :  by  the  gods, 

Forfake  me  not;  fhou’dft  thou  be  taken  from  me, 

I  were  no  more  ;  in  the'e  I  live  ;  thy  love, 

Thy  fweet  fociety  my  foul  reveres. 

Ale .  Thou  feed,  Aclmetus,  what  to  me  the  Fates 
Affign  ;  yet,  e’er  1  die,  I  wiffi  to  tell  thee 
What  lies  mod  near  my  heart.  1  honour’d  thee, 

And,  in  exchange  for  thine,  my  forfeit  life 
Devoted  ;  now  1  die  for  thee,  though  free 
Kot  to  have  d.ed,  but  from  ThefTalia’s  chiefs 
Preferring  whom  1  pleas’d,  in  toyal  dare, 

To  have  liv’d  happy  here:  I  had  no  will 
To  live  bereft  of  thee  with  thefe  poor  orphans : 

]  die  without  relu&ance  ;  though  the  gifts 
Of  youth  are  mine,  to  make  life  grateful  to  me  : 

Yet  he  that  gave  thee  birth,  and  (he  that  bore  thee, 
Deertedthee,  tlJou^h  well  it  had  hefeem’d  them, 

With  honour  to  have  dy’d  for  thee,  t*  have  fav’d 
Their  fon  wi  h  honour,  glorious  in  their  death. 

They  had  no  child  but  thee,  they  had  no  hope 
Of  other  offspring,  fhou’d  thou  die;  and  I 
Might  thus  have  liv’d,  thou  mightd  have  liv’d  till  age, 
Crept  i lowly  on,  nor  wau’dff  thou  heave  the  dgb, 

Thus  of  thy  wife  depriv’d,  nor  train  alone 
Thy  orphan  children  :  but  force  god  appointed 
It  fhoul  j  be  thus  ;  thus  be  it :  then  to  me 
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He  cries ;  “What  means  thefe  fond  delays  ?  uprife, 

“  Thou  ftay’ft  behind  when  all  things  el'e  are  ready/9 
Thus  eagerly  he  haftens  my  career. 

A  dm,  The  voyage  which  thou  fpeak’ft  of  is  to  me 
Moft;  bitter.  Ah,  how  grievous  are  our  woes  ! 

Ale .  He  leads  me  (fee’ll:  thou  ?)  to  yon  hall  of  death  *; 
5Tis  winged  Pluto  who  with  glaring  eyes 
Darts  horror.  What  art  thou  about  ?  releafe  me. 

Thro*  what  ftrange  paths  moft  wretched  am  I  borne  ! 

A  dm.  By  every  friend,  yet  moll  of  all,  by  me. 

And  thefe  our  offspring,  partners  in  my  grief. 

Lamented. 

Ale,  Loofe  me,  loofe  me,  lay  me  down, 

I  have  no  ftrength,  grim  Pluto  is  at  hand, 

And  thickeft  night  o’erfpreads  thefe  eyes.  My  children, 
Your  mother,  O  my  children,  is  no  more  : 

May  ye  with  joy  this  radiant  fun  behold  ! 

Adm,  Ah  me  !  the  words  I  hear  are  to  my  foul 
More  grievous  far  than  death  in  any  form. 

Forlake  me  not,  l  by  the  Gods  implore, 

And  by  our  children,  who  of  thee  bereft 

Will  mourn  their  orphan  ftate  ;  but  O  refume  , 

Thy  fpirits  :  for  I,  after  thou  art  dead. 

No  longer  can  exift  ;  on  thee  alone 
Depends  it,  whether  T  yet  live,  or  quit 
This  world  ;  for  thee  I  love  and  thee  revere. 

Ale .  To  thee,  Admetus,  I  ray  laft  bchefts 
(Thou  fee’ft  my  fituation)  ere  I  die 
Wifh  to  unfold  :  thro9  my  efteem  for  thee. 

On  whom  in  my  own  ftead  I  have  conferr’d 
The  privilege  of  life,  I  now  expire  ; 

Yet  in  my  option,  was  I  to  have  fhunn'd 

The  ftroke  of  death,  and  from  the  nobleft  youth* 

Of  Theffaly  feledfing  a  new  husband. 

Dwelt  in  this  palace,  bleft  with  regal  power  : 

But  I,  to  hold  my  being  on  fuch  terms 
As  being  torn  from  thee  by  fate, 

And  lefc  with  thefe  poor  orphans,  have  refus’d. 

On  me  the  bounteous  Hebe  fhower’d  her  gifts, 

Fond  pledges  of  delight,  myfelf  1  fpar’d  not  ; 

*  Thefe  three  or  four  fpeeches  of  a  dying  mother,  who  from  the  tem¬ 
porary  delirium,  recovers  to  look  her  laif,  and  fay  her  lalp  to  the  dear 
object  round  her  bed  fide,  have  never,  I  fuppoie,  been  furpafled  by 
any  writer, 

V0L,\A.  Fff 
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Requite  this  kindnefs  j  never  fhall  I  ask 
An  equal  retribution,  nothing  bears 
A  value  high  as  life :  yet  my  requeft 
Is  juft,  thou  wilt  confefs  it ;  for  thy  love 
To  thefe  our  children  equals  mine,  thy  foul. 

If  wifdom  tempers:  in  their  mother’s  houfe 
Let  them  be  lords  :  wed  not  again,  to  fet 
A  ftep-dame  o’er  my  children,  fome  bafe  woman 
That  wants  my  virtue  ;  fhe,  through  jealoufy. 

Will  work  againft  their  lives,  becaufe  to  thee 
I  bore  them  :  do  not  this;  I  beg  thee  do  not: 

For  to  the  offspring  of  a  former  bed, 

A  ftepdame  comes  fharp  as  a  ferpent’s  tooth. 

My  fon,  that  holds  endearing  converfe  with  thee, 

Hath  in  his  father  a  fecure  protection. 

But  who,  my  daughter,  (hall  with  honour  guide 
Thy  virgin  years }  What  woman  fhalt  thou  find, 
New-wedded  to  thy  father,  whofe  vile  arts 
Will  not  with  fland’rous  falfehoods  taint  thy  name. 

And  blaft  thy  nuptials  in  youth’s  frefheft  bloom  ? 

For  never  (hall  thy  mother  fee  thee  led 
A  bride,  nor  at  thy  throws  fpeak  comfort  to  thee. 

Then  prefent,  when  a  mother’s  tendernefs 
Is  mo  ft  alive  :  for  I  muft  die  ;  the  ill 
Waits  not  a  day,  but  quickly  fhall  I  be 
Number’d  amongft  the  dead.  Farewell  ;  be  happy. 

And  thou,  my  hufband,  may’ft  with  honour  boadf, 

Thou  haft  been  wedded  to  a  virtuous  wife, 

And  you,  my  children,  glory  in  your  mother. 

Chor>  Fear  not,  1  boldly  pledge  my  faith,  that  this 
He  will  perform,  if  reafon  holds  her  feat. 

Jdm.  This  fhall  be  done ;  let  not  fuch  fears  difturb  thee  f 
It  fhall  be  done;  for  living  thou  was  mine. 

And  dead  thou  only  fhalt  be  call’d  my  wife. 

Never,  in  thy  dear  place,  Theftalian  bride 
Shall  call  me  hufband  :  no  ;  nor  other  woman. 

Though  from  a  line  of  antient  kings  fhe  draws 
Her  noble  birth,  and  boafts  each  peerlefs  grace' 

Of  native  beauty.  1  am  bleft  with  children,- 
Nor  wilh  1  more  ;  in  thefe  I  pray  the  gods 
1  may  have  joy  ;  fince  all  my  joy  in  thee 
Is  loft.  This  mourning,  not  one  {ingle  year, 

But  to  life’s  laft  period  fhall  be  borne. 

How  hateful  are  my  parents  \  for  their  words 
Alone  were  friendly,  not  their  deeds;  whilft  thoUj 
Paying  the  deareft  forfeit  for  my  life, 
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But  thee  the  very  father  who  forgot. 

The  mother  too  that  bore  thee  have  betray’d. 
Mature  in  age,  when  they  to  fave  their  fon. 

Might  like  heroic  fpirits  have  expir’d. 

For  thou  wert  all  they  had,  nor  could  the  hope 

Of  any  farther  iffue,  to  replace 

Thy  lofs  ftill  harbour  in  their  aged  breafts. 

Myfelf  and  thou  might  alfo  hence  have  liv’d 
The  refidue  of  our  allotted  time. 

Nor  would’!!  thou  have  bewail’d  thy  Confort’s  lofs, 
Without  maternal  aid  conftrain’d  to  rear 
A  brood  of  children.  Yet  are  thefe  events 
By  ope  of  the  immortal  gods  difpos’d. 

I  acquiefce  ;  but  let  thy  grateful  foul 
A  memory  of  thi§  favor  Hill  retain. 

But  I  for  no  equivalent  will  afk. 

Nor  could  there  be  difcover’d  aught,  than  life. 

Of  greater  value  :  yet  will  thou  confefs 
That  it  isjuft  (for,  if  thou  think  aright. 

The  love  thou  bear’d:  thefe  children  equals  mine) 

In  thee  to  make  our  race  the  future  lords 
Of  thefe  abodes,  in  which  I  now  am  Queen. 

Nor  fubject  to  the  ftep-dame’s  harfh  controul 
Our  progeny,  left  fuch  a  worqan,  fway’d 
By  principles  lets  virtuous,  fliould  attempt 
Againfl:  our  offspring,  thro’  an  envious  rage. 

Some  deed  of  violence.  Beware,  rpy  lojxl, 

And  a£l  not  thus,  to  thee  I  hujpbly  l'ue  : 

For  when  theftep-dame,  an  inveterate  foe 
To  the  firfi:  race  fucceeds,  ftie,  like  the  viper, 

Is  mercilefs.  As  for  the  boy,  he  finds 
A  fo+trefs  to  proteft  him  in  his  fire? 

With  whom  he  oft  the  mutual  converfe  holds  : 

But,  O  my  daughter,  by  what  means  canft:  thou 
Be  nurtur’d  as  illuftrious  virgins  ought  ? 

May  not  thy  fire  be  coupled  to  a  bride 
Who,  tainting  with  difgrace  thy  fpotlefs  name, 

E’en  in  the  bloom  of  youth  thy  nuptial  joys 
Will  fruftrate  ?  for  no  mother  (hall  preiide 
0?er  thy  efpoufals,  nor  midft  child-birrh’s  pangs 
When  the  maternal  tendernefs  exerts 
Its  utmoft  force,  fupport  thy  drooping  foul. 

For  I  mull  die,  nor  is  this  ill  poftpon’d 

E’en  till  to-morrow,  nor  the  moon’s  third  day  ; 

J3pt  in  a  moment,  with  the  filent  dead 
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Haft  favvd  me?  Shall  l  ever  ceafa  to  mou  n, 

Depriv’d  of  fuch  a  wife  ?  *  Hence  *  renounce 
The  feaft,  the  chearful  guefi,  the  flow’ry  wreath, 

And  fong  that  us’d  to  echo  through  my  houfe  i 
For  never  will  I  touch  the  lyre  again, 

Nor  to  the  Libyan  flute’s  fweet  rneafure  raife 
My  voice,  with  thee  all  my  delights  are  dead. 

Thy  beauteous  figure,  by  the  artift’s  hand 
Skilfully  wrought,  {hall  in  my  bed  be  laid; 

Bv  that  reclining,  i  will  clafp  it  to  me. 

And  call  it  by  thy  name,  and  think  I  hold 
My  dear  wife  in  my  arms,  and  have  her  yet. 

Though  now  no  more  I  have  her :  cold  delight 
I  ween  ;  vet  thus  th’  affliction  of  my  foul 
Shall  I  relieve  ;  and,  viftting  my  dreams, 

Shalt  thou  delight  me  ;  for  to  fee  a  friend, 

Is  grateful  to  the  foul,  come  when  he  will. 

Though  an  unreal  vifion  of  the  night. 

Had  I  the  voice  of  Orpheus,  and  his  fkill, 

Of  power  to  foot  he  with  my  melodious  drains 
The  daughter  of  bright  Ceres,  or  her  hufband. 

That  from  their  realms  l  might  receive  thee  back, 

I  would  go  down,  nor  fliould  th’  infernal  dog, 

Nor  the  ftern  Charon,  fitting  at  bis  oar, 

To  waft  the  dead,  reflrain  me,  till  thy  life 
I  had  reftor’d  to  the  fair  light  of  day. 

But  there  await  me  till  I  die  ;  prepare 
A  man  (ion  for  me,  as  again  with  me  f 
To  dwell ;  for  in  thy  tomb  will  I  be  laid. 

In  the  fame  cedar,  by  thy  fide  compos’d  : 

For,  e’en  in  death,  I  will  not  be  disjoin’d 
From  thee,  who  half  alone  been  faithful  to  me. 

Chor.  For  her  fake,  thy  borrows  will  I  (bare, 

As  friend  with  friend,  and  (he  is  worthy  of  it. 

m  *6  Othello’s  occupation  gone.:s  I  fappofe  there  can  be  nobody  fo 
unaccufomed  to  the  language  of  nature,  or  fo  dead  to  its  emotions,  as 
not  to  feel  the  beauties  ot  thel'e  ipeeches  of  the  hufband  and  wife  to  the 
inmoll  foul.  If  fo,  let  them  thank  the  tranflators  who  have  opened 
innumerable  treafures  to  them,  not  in  the  leaffc  inferior  in  value  to 
thel'e,  as  they  will  find;  and  let  them  learn  to  value  truth  and  nature. 
As  to  the  political  touches,  and  thole  of  general  morality,  fumed mes 
thrown  in,  they  muff  forgive  the  poet,  who  wrote  for  a  people  who 
delighted  in  alunons,  ami  who  were  willing  to  be  called  off  to  moral 
inttru&ion,  even  in  themidft  of  their  plea  fares. 

See  a  fine  ufe  made  of  this  charming  thought  bv  the  author  of  the 
Story  of  Marathon  and  Yaratilda,  publilhed,  I  think  in  the  Adventurer. 
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Shall  I  be  number’d.  Fare  ye  well,  take  comfort  2 
Thou,  O  my  husband,  halt  fufficient  caufe 
To  boaft  thou  did  ft  poflefs  the  beft  of  wives. 

Ye,  too,  my  children,  glory  thatyefprung 
From  fuch  a  mother. 

Cher.  Courage  :  I  for  him 

Dread  riot  to  anfwer,  that  he  will  perform 
Thefe  thy  requefts,  unlefs  he  lofe  his  reafon. 

Adrn .  They  (hall  be  executed,  yes  they  fhall : 

Harbor  no  groundlefs  fears,  for  thou  thro’  life 
Haft  been,  and  in  the  grave  (halt  ftill  remain. 

My  only  comfort  ;  no  ThefTalian  nymph 
Shall  in  thy  (h  ad  by  the  endearing  name 
Of  Husband  e’er  aceoft  me,  tho’  fhe  fpring 
From  an  illuftrious  father,  and  tranfeend 
All  other  women  in  her  graceful  form. 

Of  children  I  already  have  enough, 

And  pray  the  gods  that  them  I  may  enjoy. 

Since  all  enjoyment  I  of  thee  have  loft  !  ’ 

Nor  (hall  my  mourning  to  the  ufual  fpaee 
OF  one  fhort  year  be  limited,  but  laft 
Long  as  my  life  indures ;  e’en  her  who  bore  me 
I  loathe,  and  to  my  father  am  a  foe  ; 

For  they  in  empty  words,  and  not  in  deeds. 

Have  been  my  friends :  but  thou,  by  yielding  up 
What  mortals  hold  moft  de^r,  haflfav’d  my  life. 

Have  not  [  caufe  {efficient  for  thefe  groans. 

When  of  a  wife  like  thee  I  am  bereft  ? 

Henceforth,  I  from  the  banquet  will  abftain, 

From  foci  a  1  converfe  o’er  the  flowing  bowl. 

Thefe  brows  no  wreath  fhall  crown,  th’  enlivening  fong 
No  longer  echo  thro’  my  valted  roofs, 

For  I  will  never  more  attempt  to  touch 
The  founding  lyre,  nor  to  the  Libyan  flute 
Raife  the  fymphqnious  warblings  of  my  voice; 

All  the  delights  of  life  with  thee  are  fled. 

But  by  the  hand  of  fkilfui  artifts  form’d. 

Thy  image  fhall  be  plac’d  upon  my  couch, 

That  over  thy  refemblance  while  I  bow. 

With  eager  arms  infold  it,  on  thy  name 
Still  calling,  I  my  wife  may  feem  to  clafp, 

I  ho’  I  in  fa<ft  poflefs  thee  not :  cold  joys 
I  deem  are  thefe,  yet  thus  may  I  alleviate 
The  burden  which  hangs  heavy  on  my  foul. 

By  vihting  my  dreams  thou  wilt  delight  me, 
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Ale.  You  hear,  my  children,  what  your  father’s  words 
Have  promifed,  not  to  wed  another  woman 
To  your  difeomfort,  nor  difhonour  me. 

Adm .  I  now  repeat,  it  ;  firm  fhall  be  my  faith. 

Ale .  On  this  receive  thy  children  from  my  hand. 

Adm.  A  much- lov’d  gift,  and  from  a  much-lov’d  hand*. 
Ale .  Be  now  inftead  of  me,  a  mother  to  them. 

Adm »  If  they  lofe  thee,  it  muft  indeed  be  fo. 

Alt .  When  I  fhouldlive,  I  fink  among  the  dead. 

Adm .  Ah  me!  what  fhall  I  do  bereft  of  thee  ! 

Ale .  Time  will  abate  thy  grief  :  the  dead  are  nothing. 
Adm .  O  lead  me,  by  the  gods,  lead  me  down  with  thee  f 
Ale .  It  is  enough  that  I  die  for  thee, 

Adm .  Oh  Fate  !  of  what  a  wife  doft  thou  deprive  me  l 
Ale.  An  heavy  weight  hangs  on  my  darken’d  eye. 

Adm .  If  thou  forfake  me,  I  am  loll  indeed. 

Ale .  As  cne  that  is  no  more,  I  npw  am  nothing. 

Adm .  Ah,  raife  thy  face  !  do  not  forfake  thy  children  ! 
Ale .  It  muft  be  fo  perforce  :  farewell,  my  children. 
Adm.  Look  on  them,  but  a  look. 

Ale. - 1  am  no  more. 

Adm.  How  doft  thou  ?  Wilt  thou  leave  us  then  ? 

Ale.  - - - Farewell. 

Adm.  And  what  a  wretch,  what  a  loft  wretch,  am  I ! 
Chor .  She’s  gone.  Thy  wife,  Admetus,  is  no  more  ! 
Eum.  Oh  my  unhappy  fate  ! 

My  mother  *  finks  to  the  dark  realms  of  light, 

Nor  longer  views  this  golden  light  $ 

But,  to  the  ills  of  life  expos’d. 

Leaves  my  poor  orphan  ftate. 

Her  eyes,  my  father,  fee,  her  eyes  are  clos’d^ 

And  her  hand  nervelefs  falls. 

Yet,  hear  me,  oh  my  mother,  hear  my  cries  l 
It  is  thy  fon  that  galls, 

Who,  proftrate  on  the  earth,  breathes  on  thy  lips  his  fighsf* 
Adm.  On  one  that  hears  not,  fees  not  :  I  and  you 
Muft  bend  beneath  afftieftion’s  heavieft  load. 

%  Query,  If  Maia  be  not  fomething  fofter  and  tenderer  than  Mother* 
fomething  more  like  our  word,  which  is  fo  charming  in  the  mouth  of  a 
young  child,  Mama. 

f  Neither  of  the  tranflators  has  attended  to  the  peculiar  beauty  of 
the  O  cos  u'ch.  'TQiat  kPi»'jjv  yitiitqriv  yg«vcre»,  “  thy  unfledged  boy  falling  on 
his  knees,” 
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For  it  is  grateful  to  fee  thofe  we  love 
At  any  hour,  e’en  irt  the  midnight  gloom. 

Had  I  the  tongue  and  the  melodious  ftrains 
Of  Orpheus,  could  I,  foftening  by  my  fong 
Or  Ceres’  Daughter  or  her  haughty  Lord, 

Redeem  thee  from  the  dreary  fhades  beneath, 

I  thither  fhould  defcend,  nor  fhould  the  hound 
Of  Pluto,  nor  the  ferryman  of  ghofts. 

Unwearied  Charon  who  hill  plies  the  oar, 

Ptevent  me,  till  I  to  the  realms  of  light, 

A  living  confort,  thee  again  had  borne: 

But  wait  thou  there  till  the  appointed  time 
Of  my  departure,  and  a  houfe  prepare. 

For  thou  with  me  for  ever  {halt  refide. 

In  the  fame  cedar  chefl  which  fhall  contain 
Thy  body,  I  thefe  fervants  will  direct 
Mine  fide  by  fide  to  place  :  for  e’en  in  death 
From  thee  I  would  not  part,  fince  thou  alone 
To  me  haft  faithful  prov’d. 

Chor.  I,  like  a  friend 

Who  for  his  friend  is  interefted,  will  {hare 
Your  griefs,  for  fiie  deferves  to  be  lamented. 

Ale .  Ye,  O  my  children,  muff,  no  doubt,  have  heard 
Your  fire  profefling  he  will  never  take 
A  fecond  wife  to  tyrannife  o’er  you, 

Nor  to  my  memory  offer  fuch  an  infult. 

Adm.  This  promife  1  repeat,  and  will  perform. 

Ale .  On  fuch  conditions,  at  my  hands  receive 
Our  children. 

Adm,  Thefe  dear  pledges  I  accept, 

By  that  dear  hand  entrufted  to  my  care. 

Ale,  Be  thou  to  them  a  mother  in  my  Head. 

Adm .  This  lad  belief!:,  when  thou  art  torn  away, 

It  greatly  doth  import  me  to  fulfill. 

Ale,  I,  O  my  children,  to  the  fhades  defcend 
When  my  life  moft  was  needed. 

Adm,  W  hat  refource, 

Alas,  have  I,  when  thus  of  thee  bereft  ? 

Ale,  Time  will  affuage  thy  forrows  :  but  the  dead' 
Sink  into  nothing;. 

O  _ 

Adm .  Take  me,  by  the  Gods, 

Take,  I  entreat  thee,  to  the  realms  beneath. 

Ale .  Sufficient  is  it  that  I  die  to  fave  thee. 

Adm.  Of  what  a  virtuous  wife,  O  ruthlefs  fate 
Art  thou  depriving  me  ! 
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Eum.  Ah,  the  hath  left  my  youth  ! 

My  mother,  my  dear  mother,  is  no  more  l 
Left  me  my  fufterings  to  deplore; 

Who  (hall  my  forrows  footh  ? 

Thou  too,  my  filter,  thy  full  fhare  {halt  know 
Of  grief,  thy  heart  to  rend. 

Vain,  oh  my  father,  vain  thy  nuptial  vows. 
Brought  to  this  fpeedy  end  • 

For  when  my  mother  dy’d,  in  ruin  funk  thy  houfe. 

Chor.  Admetus,  thou  perforce  muft  bear  thefe  ills 
Thou’rt  not  the  firft,  nor  fhalt  thou  be  the  laft. 

Of  mortal  men,  to  loofe  a  virtuous  wife  : 

For  know,  death  is  a  debt  we  all  muft  pay* 
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Thick  darknefs  hangs 
Upon  thofe  eyelids  with  a  leaden  weight. 

'  y/^77.  1  utterly  am  loft,  if  thou  fhould’ft  leave  me. 

Ale.  Well  may’ft  thou  call  me  now  a  thing  of  nought. 
As  cealing  to  exift. 

A  dm.  Lookup,  nor  quit 

Thy  children. 

Ale.  ’Tis  not  with  my  own  conrenf, 

But  I  to  them  muft  hid  a  long  adieu. 

Adm .  Caft  but  one  look  upon  them,  one  kind  look. 

Ale.  To  very  nothing  now  am  I  reduc’d. 

Adm .  What  mean’ft  thou  ?  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus  ? 
Ale.  Farewell !  [■S’fo  dies. ] 

Adm .  Wretch  that  I  am  !  I  perifh. 

Ch.  There  llie  died  ; 

The  Confort  of  Admetus  is  no  more. 

Eum .  I.  Woe  is  me  !  my  mother's  gone 
Down  the  banks  of  Acheron  ; 

For  her,  th’  aufpicious  orb  of  day 
No  more  its  radiance  fhall  difplay : 

Her  life  to  fa  e  hath  fhe  refign’d, 

And  me  an  orphan  leaves  behind. 

Theluftreof  thofe  eyes  behold 
Extinct,  thofe  hands  unnerv’d  and  cold. 

O  mother,  liften  to  my  prayer, 

'  Nor  let  thofe  vows  be  loft  in  air  ; 

Thy  tender  fon,  ’tis  I  that  fpeak. 

Imprinting  kiffes  on  thy  cheek. 

Adm.  On  her  thou  call’ll  who  neither  hears  thy  voice 
Nor  fees  thy  rears  :  both  you  and  I,  my  children, 

Are  fmitten  bv  the  ponderous  arm  of  fafe. 

.Eum.  II.  Of  marernal  care  bereft, 

I ,  O  my  lire,  in  youth  am  left  ^ 

O  how  fevere,  how  paft  ail  cure 
A  re  the  afflictions  I  endure  { 

You,  O  my  filler,  alfo  bear 
In  this  calamity  a  (bar'3. 

My  father,  thou  in  vain,  in  vain. 

The  beft  of  Confortsd  dft  obtain, 

Nor  to  the  goal  of  age  haft  led. 

For  file  is  prema  ureiy  dead  : 

And,  O  my  dearefc  mo  her,  all 
This  ruin’d  houfe  par.akes  thy  fall. 
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Art.  XIX.  Proofs  that  Great  Britain  was  fuccefsful  againjl 
each  of  her  numerous  Enemies  before  the  late  Victory  of 
Sir  George  Brydges  Rodney:  Nichols,  Price  2  s, 

WHATEVER  is  thought  of  the  hypothecs  ad¬ 
vanced  by  this  fincere  lover  of  his  country,  who 
had  alfo  opportunities  of  getting  good  intelligence,  every 
body  will  be  plealed  with  reading  a  pamphlet  which 
contains  fo  much  matter  of  fad,  and  has  little  declama¬ 
tion  or  party  fpirit  in  it.  The  author  affumes  Voltaire’s 
famous  affertion  about  the  glorious  year  1758,  The  Eng- 
lifh  vi&orious  in  the  four  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  endea¬ 
vours  to  edablifh  it  by  an  exafl  account  of  debtor  and 
creditor  with  the  Americans,  Spanifh,  Dutch,  and 
French.  The  account  of  the  {hips  taken  on  either  fide  is 
extracted  from  the  Gazette;  after  which  he  purfues  the 
enemy  through  their  territorial  Ioffes  and  acquifitions, 
their  naval  (lores,  their  (hipping,  their  trade,  &c.  &c. 
The  only  article  he  profefTes  not  to  meddle  with  is  fi¬ 
nance.  Amongil  other  innumerable  facte,  flattering,  if 
they  be  true,  he  aliens  that  we  can  do  without  the 
colonies  ;  that  whatever  boafts  of  repairing  their  navy 
•the  French  make,  it  cannot  be  done;  and  that,  by  the 
Tofs  of  their  poffeffions  in  the  Eafl  Indies,  both  they 
and  the  Butch  will  be  deftitute  of  falt-petre.  Unluckily 
he  paffes  over  our  lofs  of  the  Grenades. 


Art.  XX.  Verfes  on  Sir  Jofihua  Reynolds*  fainted  Win - 
dow  at  New  College,  Oxford. 

VERY  elegant. — It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whe¬ 
ther  “  the  brawny  prophets”— 46  the  martyrdoms 
of  unenlightened  days,” — and  “the  miracles  thatnowno 
wonders  raife,”  be  not  a  mixture  of  ftyles.  But 
64  The  feflive  rites,  the  knightly  play, 

“  That  deck’d  heroic  Albion’s  elder  day” — 
Together  with 

o 

“  The  mouldering  halls  of  barons  bold, 

“  And  the  rough  caftie  cad  in  giant  mould”— 
make  ample  amends. 
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HISTORY. 

YTjfTSTOIRE  de  France,  par  FAbbe  Gamier, 
jTA  v«  27>  2  volumes,  as.  6d.  per  volume. 

Thefe  two  volumes  of  the  bed:  hiftory  of  France  ex* 
tant  begin  with  the  year  1 555,  and  go  down  to  the 
death  of  Francis  II. 

Storia  antica  del  Meftico.  By  Don  Francifco  Xavier 
Clavigero.  3  vols.  4to.  Cefena. 

This  hiftory,  which  I  have  not  feen,  is  faid  to  be  well 
written,  though  with  the  profefted  defign  of  extenuating 
the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  in  America. 

Storia  Politica  e  Litteraria  della  Grecia.  By  Carlo 
Denina.  2  vols.  8vo.  Florence.  1781. 

This  work,  which  I  lliall  give  a  farther  account  of,  if 
it  deferves  it,  as  well  as  of  the  following  one  on  the  fame 
plan  *,  is  by  the  author  of  Vicende  della  Letteratura  Ita- 
liana,  and  other  admired  works.  If  it  is  well  done,  it  may 
be  ufeful  as  a  compendium  to  young  people  who  have 
read,  or  to  old  ones,  who  have  not  time  to  read  again. 
This  is  all  that  can  be  expelled  from  abridgments  of  an¬ 
cient  hiftory. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Geographic  comparee,  ou  Analyfe  de  la  Geographie 
Ancienne  et  Modern e,  des  peuples  de  tous  les  pays  &  de 
tous  les  ages.  Par  Mr.  Mentelle,  profefteur  emerite 
a’Hiftoire  et  de  Geographie  a  FEcole  Royale  Militaire, 
&c.  &c. 

*  Biftoire  geuerale  &  particuliere  de  la  Grece,  eontenam  1’origine, 
le  progres,  la  decadence  des  loix,  des  lciences,  des  arts  &  des  lcttre?,  de 
la  phiiofophie,  &c.  precedee  d’une  defcription  geographique,  des  difler- 
tations  far  la  chronologic,  les  meiures,  la  mythologie,  &c.  &  term i pee 
par  le  parallele  des  Grecs  anciens  avec  les  Grecs  modernesj  par  M, 
Coulin  Defpreaux,  de  Pacademie  des  lciences,  belles-lettres  &  arts  de 
Rouen,  occ.  A  Rouen,  chez  le  Boucher ;  &  a  Paris,  chez  Durand. 

G  g  g  2  This 
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This  work  has  been  extremely  well  received  in 
France.  The  fubfcription  has  been  very  numerous,  and 
the  mod  refpeckible  names  in  the  country,  in  point  of 
fcienee,  have  contributed  .towards  rendering  it  perfeCb 
It  begins  with  two  introductory  difcourfes ;  the  one 
contains  the  agronomical  principles  of  geography  ; 
the  other  is  a  general  abridgment  of  geography,  with 
a  concife  view  of  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  earth. 
The  treatife  of  fpherics  in  the  firft  of  thefe  (which  I 
have  not  feen,  it  having  unfortunately  been  loft  out  of 
the  fet  which  has  come  into  my  hands)  is  probably  very 
good,  as  the  author,  befides  having  had  recourfe  to 
MefTrs.  Le  Monnier  and  De  Lalande’s  aftronomy,  Mr. 
D’Alembert’s  treatife  on  the  preceffion  of  the  equi¬ 
noxes,  and  two  treatifes  of  Mr.  De-Sejour’s  on  comets 
and  Saturn’s  ring,  has  received  great  aftiftance  from 
Meffrs.  La  Place  and  Jeaurat  of  the  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences.  In  the  fecond  introductory  treatife  he  has  given 
Meffrs.  Buffon’s  and  Buache’s  general  principles  of  the 
hiftory  of  the  earth,  and  the  fum  of  what  Varenius  and 
•Defmarets  have  faid  about  the  waters.  Two  chap¬ 
ters,  one  on  the  caufe  of  the  faltnefs  of  the  fea,  and 
another  on  the  tides,  are  followed  by  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  geography  and  natural  hiftory,  and  a  meridian 
table,  extra&ed  from  the  Connoiffance  des  Temps,  mak¬ 
ing  in  all  1 38  pages. 

'The  parts  of  the  work  which  have  already  appeared 
are,  Ancient  Italy,  336  pages  8vo*  Modern  Italy, 
4.68  pages,  8vo-,  Tqrkey  in  Europe,  180  pages,  8vo ; 
and  Ancient  Spain,  388  pages,  8vo.  With  each  book 
is  given  a  fet  of  maps. 

The  author’s  method  is  this.  He  firft  gives  us  the 


mathematical  geography  of  the  country  :  then  a  table' 
of  the  political  geography,  containing  the  ancient  and 
modern  divifions  *,  then  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  coun¬ 
try  on  the  mo  it  remarkable  objects  of  the  hatter  there 
is  a  fhort  chapter,  c  mpfted  from  the  rnoft  approved 
writers  on  the  lubjecl,  fuch  as  Delmarets  on  the  glaciers 
and  volcanoes  of  Italy,  De  Luc,  Arduini,  and  Berber  on 
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the  Alps,  Mr.  Bowles  on  Spain,  &c.  &c.  This  gene¬ 
rally  takes  from  60  to  100  pages.  Afterwards'  the  au¬ 
thor  refames  his  ancient  divifions,  giving  with  each  ter¬ 
ritory  or  city  a  concife  iketch  of  the  principal  events 
that  have  happened  to  it,  foberly  extra&ed  from  the  moft 
approved  claffical  authors.  He  then  goes  to  modern 
geography,  and  gives  a  fhort  account  of  each  country, 
its  productions,  manners,  commerce,  &c,  &c.  obferving 
to  fet  out  by  marking  exactly  what  the  great  divifions, 
known  by  the  fame  or  different  names,  have  loft  or 
gained  in  point  of  territory.  Then  comes  a  chronolo¬ 
gical  or  hiftorical  analyfis  of  the  principal  (fates  which- 
-have  exilled,  or  do  exift,  in  the  country  ;  which  takes 
up  about  half  the  volume.  With  the  defcription  of 
Italy  ate  given  three  very  ufeful  tables,  one  of  the 
different  nations  who  fir  ft  peopled  the  country ;  a 
very  learned  one  on  the  government,  religion,  manners, 
and  cufloms  of  the  Romans  ;  and  the  third  exhibiting 
the  cenfus  eflablifhed  by  Servius  Tullius. 

With  each  volume  is  given  three  or  fometimes  more 
maps,  quarto  fize.  Thefe  commonly  confift  of  a  map  of 
the  mountains,  rivers,  &c.  of  the  country,  a  modern 
map,  an  ancient  map,  and  a  map  in  which  the  modern 
and  ancient  divifions  of  the  country,  and  the  modern  and 
ancient  names  are  both  of  them  marked,  being  diftin- 
guilhed  by  different  colours.  This  laff  will  be  of  great 
utility  to  thofe  A7 ho  read  ancient  hiftory  in  reference  to 
modern,  or  modern  hiftory  in  reference  to  ancient  ;  and 
had  never  hitherto  been  executed,  at  leaft  with  the  fame 
degree  of  accuracy. 

Though  Mr.  Danville  and  ....  Ruching  have  com¬ 
monly  been  Mr.  Mentel’s  guides,  yet  he  does  not  (wear 
in  verba  magijlri ,  nor  difdain  other  helps  when  they  are 
offered.  Accordingly  he  has  given  the  courfe  of  the 
Peneus  in  Theffalv  (and  of  fome  other  rivers  m  Greece) 
not  according  to  Mr.  Danville,'  but  as  it  has  been  given 
by  Mr.  Choifeuil-GoufHer  in  his  maps.  This  he  tells  us 
agrees  better  with  what  Pococke  lavs,  as  well  as  with  a 

paifuge 
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paffage  in  Livy,  lib.  XLIV.  chap.  6.  He  alfo  corre#s 
D’Aville’s  account  of  the  courfe  of  the  Dniefter,  to  the 
North  of  Kotchim,  from  a  plan  of  the  city,  taken  by 
Prince  Galitzin,  and  communicated  by  Mr.  Keralio. 

The  fubfcription  having  been  clofed  fince  1779,  the 
price  is  a  little  higher  now  than  it  was  to  the  firft  fub- 
fcribers.  It  is  fomething  between  five  and  eight  Ihillings 
a  volume,  and  varies  according  to  the  fize. 

Befides  this  work,  the  author  has  publifhed  Elemen¬ 
tary  Cofmography  ;  Elements  of  Roman  Hiftory  ;  and 
an  abridged  Geography  of  Greece. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Effay  Hiftorique  fur  la  Bibliotheque  du  Roi,  et  fur  les 
differens  fonds  qui  la  compofent,  avec  la  defcription  des 
batimens  et  des  objefrs  les  plus  curieux  a  voir  dans  ces 
depots,  on  y  joint  la  lifte  hiftorique  des  bibliotheques 
pubiiques  et  particulieres  de  Paris,  avec  Vindication  des 
jours  ou  des  heures  ou  elles  font  ouvertes.  1  vol.  121x10. 

400.  2  Sa 

LAW. 

Traite  de  la  peine  de  mort  traduit  de  Pltalien  de  Mr. 
Paolo  Vergari  qui  parut  a  Milan  en  1780,  l'uivi  d’un 
difcours  fur  la  juftice  criminelle.  Par  Coufan.  21.8s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Bibliographie  inftrudtive,  vol.  X.  being  a  fupplement 
to  Mr.  De  Bure’s  Bibliography,  and  his  catalogue  of 
Mr.  GaignaCs  books,  with  feveral  additions  to  thefe 
works,  and  a  difcourfe  on  bibliography,  and  the  duties 
of  a  bibliographer.  2s» 

THEOLOGY. 

New  vAnalyfis  of  Bayle,  or  Bayle’s  attacks  on  religion 
and  manners  refuted  from  his  own  writings,  with  a  differ- 
ration  on  Suicide,  by  I/Abbe  de  Launay.  French.  4 
Hvres. 


CHEMISTRY. 

Count  Sickengen,  a  refpeftable  chemift,  has  found 
out  a  new  manner  of  purifying  platina,  by  means  of  the 
Pruftian  alkali,  and  finds  that  its  bitternefs  and  infufi- 
bi]ity  are  chiefly  owing  to  a  large  proportion  of  iron. 

/  When 
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When  feparated  from  the  iron,  it  is  more  du&ile  than 
even  gold,  and  its  fpecific  gravity  is  to  that  of  gold  as 
27  to  25. 

Dr.  Ingenhoufz  has  lately  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  lome  new  experiments  on  the  property  vege¬ 
tables  have  to  produce  pure  dephlogifticated  air.  Tbefe 
experiments  were  made  in  anfwer  to  Dr.  Prieftley  and 
Meflrs.  Cavallo,  who  were  of  opinion  that  the  air  was 
not  produced  by  the  plants,  but  by  a  property  in  ve¬ 
getables  to  purify  air  which  comes  in  contad:  with 
them.  The  mod  intereding  thing  in  the  paper  is,  that 
the  dodor  thinks  it  might  be  a  very  wholefome  thing  to 
fprinkle  the  water  in  which  air  has  been  produced  from 
vegetables  on  the  floor  of  clofe  rooms,  or  even  to  keep 
it  in  the  room  and  dir  it  frequently.  This  he  imagines 
might  purify  the  air  tainted  by  frequent  refpiration. 

ENGRAVINGS. 

Plan  of  the  liege  at  Minorca,  with  the  camps  and 
works  of  the  Spaniards,  with  explanations  in  French  and 
Spanifh.  By  j.  P.  Sarrazin,  ehgineer  to  the  duke  de 
Crillon.  li.  10s. 

The  two  following  collections  are  offered  for  fale: 
1 .  A  fet  of  upwards  of  8000  maps  and  topographical, 
charts  and  drawings.  It  con  Ads  of  the  bed  original 
maps  of  every  country  in  a  regular  feries,  from  the  year 
1 595  to  1747*  Amongd  them  are  the  great  works  of 
Ortelius,  Schenk,  Honclius,  Janffon,  Moll,  Coronelli, 
Otten,  Nolm,  Biaeu,  &c.  The  Angle  maps  and  draw¬ 
ings  amount  to  about  6000,  fome  of  which  are  rarely  to 
be  met  with,  fuch  as  rhofe  of  Kepler,  Ab  Langren, 
Kserius,  Gadaldi,  Vadagnino,  de  Rubis,  Forlani,  & c. 

2.  A  collection  of  upwards  of  11000  engraven  por¬ 
traits  of  illuflrious  men.  Among  other  valuable  books 
of  heads  it  contains  Benavidii  imag,  &c.  Venet.  1367, 
Capriolo  cento  capitani  illudri  Roma  1596.  Curtii 
elogia  Eremit.  Auguftin.  Antw.  1636.  The  Angle  plates 
are  about  7000  in  number,  all  in  good  condition. 

Thofe  who  wifti  for  farther  information  are  to  apply 
to  Profeffor  Zimmerman  at  Brunfwic. 
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Le  danger  des  Liaifons.  A  lame  imitation  of 

O  ,  # 

ClarifTa,  forbidden  at  Paris,  from,  I  fuppofe,  fome  re- 
femblance  to  true  hiftory.  4  vols.  8vo. 

POETRY. 

Poems  by  Mr.  Scott.  Buckland,  10s.  6d. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Materials  defired  by  Dr.  Difney  of  Swinderby  for 
the  Life  of  Dr.  Sykes. 

EJfays  fur  la  Phyfiognomiey  by  Mr.  Lavater. 

T  H  E  fir  ft  volume  of  this  lingular  work,  of 
which  I  gave  an  account  in  my  lad  number  (which  I 
mean  foon  to  refume),  is  juft  come  over,  and  is  to  be 
be  had  of  Elmfly,  for  Three  Guineas.  The  author 
gives  notice,  that,  as  fome  of  the  Vignettes  in  this  Vo* 
lume  are  not  fo  well  executed  as  he  could  wilh,  the  fub- 
fcribers  to  the  whole,  which  is  to  con  lid  of -three  Vo¬ 
lumes,  and  contain  upwards  of  an  hundred  plates,  with 
four  hundred  vignettes,  will  have  other  vignettes  given 
them  with  the  fecond  volume.  W e  are  likewife  in¬ 
formed  by  the  author,  that  this  is  not  a  bare  translation 
from  the  German  ;  but  that  he  has  himfelf  changed  the 
order  of  ieveral  pieces  in  the  original,  and  made  very 
conliderable  additions. 

There  is  juft  publifhed  at  Paris,  an  Eulogium  on 
Count  Maurepas,  late  prime  rninifter  of  France,  read 
at  a  public  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences ;  and, 
on  . account  of  the  importance  of  the  fubjedt,  permitted 
by  that  Academy  to  be  feparately  publifhed,  contrary 
to  their  ufual  rule.  As  Count  Maurepas  .was  at  the 
head  of  all  the  literary  labours  of  his  countrymen,  and 
as  he  alfo  railed  the  (form  which  now  fhakes  Europe, 
I  fhall  procure  the  work,  and,  if  I  find  it  deferving, 
fpeak  more  fully  of  it  in  my  next.  The  author  is 
The  Marquis  Condorcet,  diftinguifhcd  both  as  a  ma¬ 
thematician  and  elegant  writer,  now  fecretary  to  the 
Academy. 
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Remarkable  PafTages  in  Volume  I. 

y  <  •  j  t  . 

I 

N.  B.  To  find  any  particular  Book  or  Pamphlet,  fee  the 

\ 

Table  of  Contents  prefixed  to  the  Volume. 
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Alabaster,  ufed  by  the 

Egyptians  for  frames,  &c. 


P-  97 

jflcaus,  an  extra#  from,  and  pa- 
raphraie,  1 5  5 

Andalufia,  the  cradle  of  Spanilh 
painters,  173 

Alexis ,  account  of  the  death  of, 


257 

Alexis  Tzarowitz,  another  ac¬ 
count  of  his  death  by  Bruce, 

At  fop's  fables  146 

Analogy  between  things  material 
and  immaterial  108 

Antoninus,  account  of  fome  me¬ 
dals  of,  by  L’Abbe  Barthe- 
lemi  41 

Artijls ,  the  feveral  materials  em¬ 
ployed  by  them,  23 

Arts,  the  rife  of,  21 

. - the  influence  of  the  climate 

on  them,  30 

Auto  dc  Fe ,  relation  of,  320 
B. 

Bafalt  ufed  by  the  Egyptians  for 
flatuary,  \Ac%  97 

VOL.  1. 


Being,  nnwtrfal,  on  the  chain  of. 


'  n  1 


Bijbopricks ,  two  kinds  of,  279 
Bounjarn,  M.  hiftoncal  enquiries 
into  the  edicts  of  the  Roman 
magi  ft  rates,  43 

Breccia,  nied  by  the  Egyptians 
for  flatuary,  &c.  98 

Brifiol  church,  negle#  of  duty 
there,  27*6 

Brock ,  an  account  of  the  village 

n  *> 


of, 


A  I 


Bronze,  ufed  for  itatues,  &c. 
alfo  ufed  by  -the  Egyp¬ 


tians 

Bryant ,  his  part  in  the  Chatter- 
tonian  controverfy,  218 


C. 

Can) 1,  ftory  of  his  breaking  an 
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Charles  II.  flridtures  on  him,  38 
Charles  V.  of  Spain,  how  far 
patron  of  the  arts,  173 

Children  in  Italy  born  with  curl¬ 
ing  hair,  3t 

Chrijiiamty  on  rational,  10S 
id  h  h  Clark' 
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Clarke ,  Sam.  his  liturgy  approved 
of  by  Abp.  Herring,  241 
Clay  uled  in  modelling,  23 

Coedo,  the  painter,  an  account  of, 

174 

Crafty  Herbert,  the  part  he  takes 
in  the  Chattertonian  contro- 
verfy,  >  29 

Cowley  Abr.  flridlures  on,  1 3 
Cruelty  to  inferior  animals,  10c 
D 

Drapery ,  obfervations  on  the 
drapery  of  Egyptian  figures, 

•r  r  •  94 

Dry  den  John,  praile  of  his  «de 
•  on  the  power  of  muiic,  1  2 
E. 

Earthen  ware,  painted  vafes  of, 

24 

Egyptian  arts,  an  account  of, 

96 

Elliott ,  Hr.  note  concerning  him, 

280 

Eloquence ,  the  progrefs  of  at 
Rome,  130 

Etrujcan  arts,  account  of,  166 
Etrujcan  divinities,  peculiarities 
in  the  repreientation  of  them, 

1 66 

Eyck  John  ab,  queflion  whether 
he  ivas  the  hrit  per  ion  who 
mixed  colours  in  oil,  3  <59 

Fc 

Fortitude ,  way  of  giving  it  to 
children  of  eight  years  of  age, 

204 

. G-  .. 

Gems,  the  antiquity  of  engraving 
on,  28 

George  L  anecdote  of,  278 

George  l\.  anecdote  of,  278 
George  111.  behaviour  at  his  co¬ 
ronation,  278 

Gleif,  the  ufe  of,  in  works  of 
anbquityq  28 

Government'  and  civil  liberty,  109 
Grammar  tans  at  Rome,  the  origin 
of  128 

Granite ,  ufed  by  the  Egyptians 
for  llatues,  &c,  97 


Greece ,  an  account  of  the  arts  of, 

264 

Grecian  deities,  an  account  of, 

2  70 
FT. 

Hell  fire,  Bp.  Newton’s  belief  of 
its  exigence,  343 

Henry  III.  of  England,  warrant 
for  compofing  ins  liquor,  357 

He  ring)  bp.  letter  from,  241 

Hijlory ,  the  progrefs  of,  at  Rome, 

l3J 

Ilume,  David,  comparifon  of  his 
Hiflory  of  England  with  Mrs. 
Macauley’s  39 

HudJ'ony  Tho.  fome  account  of, 

363 
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